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Art. L—OPINION OF JUDGE DANIEL, IN THE CASE OF 
DRED SCOTT. 


Our readers, we are sure, will not blame us, if we admit 
into the present number of the New Englander two articles 
suggested by the decisions of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Dred Scott. The vast and gloomy importance of these de- 
cisions naturally invites examination. If the case were one 
simply of technical and subtle law, the ‘lay’ public would 
leave such examination to the lawyers, content to rely upon a 
profession, in which the predominant voice is almost sure to be 
right, and which, in this very decision of the supreme court, 
has earned for itseif unfading laurels and unfading gratitude 
by the opinion of one true lawyer, Mr. Justice Curtis. But 
the case runs far outside of the exclusive domain of the lawyer, 
into a field where the student of history and of politics can 
walk by his side, and weigh his arguments, and, if neces- 
sary, judge over him. For it can happen that when a man of 
forms and of some reputation for legal learning is obliged to 
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rise into a higher sphere of principles, he may find himself in 
a strange place, and betray the slenderness of his qualifica- 
tions, while the unprofessional man, who has been familiar 
with the subjects involved in a point of law, may be better 
able to pass an opinion upon it. 

In respect to the decision in the Dred Scott case, it has been 
shown on various sides how utterly uninformed and even reck- 
less the Chief Justice is in regard to his statement of facts. We 
propose to ourselves a humbler task,—one more remote 
from the gist of that case, and confined to a smali portion of 
the decision of another of the Judges. Mr. Justice Daniel, in 
his opinion has seen fit to examine the argument that the 
emancipation of a slave, with or against his master’s will, pro- 
duces such a change in his status as to transform him into a 
citizen. The argument he affirms to be wholly untenable and 
unsustained by the direct authority or the analogies of history. 
He then proceeds to consider Roman law and usage, in a pas- 
sage, to an examination of which we intend to confine our- 
selves, and which, as it is not long, we will transfer to our 
pages. 

“The institution of slavery, as it exists and has existed from the period of 
its introduction into the United States, though more humane and mitigated in 
character than was the same institution, either under the republic or the em. 
pire of Rome, bears, both in its tenure and in the simplicity incident to the mode 
of its exercise, a closer resemblance to Roman slavery than it does to the con- 
dition of villeinage, as it formerly existed in England. Connected with the 
latter, there were peculiarities, from custom or positive regulation, which 
varied it materially from the slavery of the Romans, or from slavery at any 
period within the United States. 

“But with regard to slavery amongst the Romans, it is by no means true 
that emancipation, either during the republic or the empire, conferred, by 
the act itself, or implied, the status or the rights of citizenship. 

“The proud title of Roman citizen, with the immunities and rights incident 
thereto, and as contradistinguished alike from the condition of conquered subjects 
or of the lower grades of native domestic residents, was maintained throughout 
the duration of the republic, and until a late period of the eastern empire, and 
at last was in effect destroyed less by an elevation of the inferior classes than 
by the degradation of the free, and the previous possessors of rights and im- 
munities civil and political, to the indiscriminate abasement incident to abso- 
lute and simple despotism. 

“By the learned and elegant historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, we are told that ‘In the decline of the Roman empire, the proud dis- 
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tinctions ofthe republic were gradually abolished ; and the reason or instinct of 
Justinian completed the simple form of an absolute monarchy. The emperor 
could not eradicate the popular reverence which always waits on the posses- 
sion of hereditary wealth or the memory of famous ancestors. He delighted to 
honor with titles and emoluments his generals, magistrates, and senators, and 
his precarious indulgence communicated some rays of their glory to their 
wives and children. But in the eye of the law all Roman citizens were equal, 
and all subjects of the empire were citizens of Rome. That inestimable char- 
acter was degraded to an obsslete and empty name. The voice of a Roman 
could no longer enact his laws, or create the annual ministers of his powers ; 
his constitutional rights might have checked the arbitrary will of a master; 
and the bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was admitted with equal 
favor to the civil and military command which the citizen alone had been once 
entitled to assume over the conquests of his fathers. The first Caesars had seru- 
pulously guarded the distinction of an ingenuous and servile birth, which was 
decided by the condition of the mother. The slaves who were liberated by a 
generous master immediately entered into the middle class of Libertini or freed- 
men; but they could never be enfranchised from the duties of obedience and 
gratitude; whatever were the fruits of their industry, their patron and his 
family inherited the third part, or even the whole of their fortune, if they died 
without children and without a testament. Justinian respected the rights of 
patrons, but his indulgence removed the badge of disgrace from the two in- 
ferior orders of freedmen; whoever ceased to be a slave, obtained without re- 
serve or delay the station of a citizen; and at length the dignity of an in- 
genuous birth was created or supposed Ly the omnipotence of the emperor.’ 

“ The above account of slavery and its modifications will be found in strictest 
conformity with the Institutes of Justinian. Thus, book Ist, title 3d, it is said: 
‘ The first general division of persons in respect to their rights is into freemen and 
slaves.’ The same title, sec. 4th: ‘Slaves are born such, or become so, They 
are born such of bondwomen;.they become so ether by the law of nations, 
as by capture, or by the civil law. Section 5th: ‘In the condition of slaves 
there is no diversity ; but among free persons there are many. Thus some are 
ingenui or freemen, others libertini or freedmen.’ 

“Tit. 4th. De Incenvuis.— A freeman is one who is born free by being born in 
matrimony, of parents who both are free, or both freed ; or of parents one free 
and the other freed. But one born of a free mother, although the father be a 
slave or unknown, is free.’ : 

“Tit. 5th. De Lisertinis.— Freedmen are those who have been manumitted 
from just servitude.’ 

“Section third of the same title states that ‘freedmen were formerly distin- 
guished by a threefold division.’ But the emperor proceeds to say: ‘Our 
piety leading us to reduce all things into a better state, we have amended our 
laws, and re established the ancient usage; for anciently liberty was simple and 
undivided—that is, was conferred upon the slave as his manumittor possessed it, 
admitting this single difference, that the person manumitted became only a 
Sreed man, although his manumittor was a free man.’ And he further declares : 
‘We have made all freed men in general become citizens of Rome, regarding 
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neither the age of the manumitted, nor the manumittor, nor the ancient forms 
of manumission. We have also introduced many new methods by which 
slaves may become Roman citizens.’ 

“ By the references above given it is shown, from the nature and objects of 
civil and political associations, and upon the direct authority of history, that 
citizenship was not conferred by the simple fact of emancipation, but that such a 
result was deduced therefrom in violation of the fundamental principles of free 
political association ; by the exertion of despotic will to establish, under a false 
and misapplied denomination, one equal and universal s!avery ; and to effect 
thie result required the exertions of absolute power—of a power both in theory 
and practice, being in its most plenary acceptation the soverEionty, Tae 
Srate rrastr—it could not be produced by a less or inferior authority, much 
less by the will or the act of one who, with reference to civil and political 
rights, was himeelf a slave.” 


How is this? Were Roman law and usage as Judge Daniel 
represents them, or were they not?) We undertake to show that 
they were not—that the manumission of a slave by the will 
of his master did immediately exalt him, through the whole 
period of the Republic, into the privileges of citizenship, and 
that restrictions on liberation, as well as on the possession of 
full civic rights by the freeman, began under the Empire. 

But before entering upon this enquiry, we must look for a 
moment at the passages which Judge Daniel has cited from the 
Institutions of Justinian. We do not know whether the transla- 
tion he has given is his own or that of another: he is at least 
responsible for it. Will it now be believed that he has cor- 
rupted the sense, as far as lay in his power, by a most enor- 
mous blunder in Latin, a blunder which, we doubt not, many 
persons “ whose ancestors were of pure African blood ” in this 
country are able to point out? He has represented the Latin 
word ingenuus by free, making it thus the opposite of slave, 
and implying that a libertinus or freedman, who was certainly 
not an ingenwus and never could become one, was not in the 
full sense a freeman. But every boy ought to know that 
ingenuus means freeborn. This blunder is repeated over and 
over again, although the sense makes it absurd, and although 
the word liber, which occurs as the genus of which the in- 
genuus and the libertinus are the species, ought to force upon 
any thinking man the suspicion that all could not be right in the 
translation. If some freemen are ingenui and others Libertini, 
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how absurd is the translation “and some [i. e some freemen] are 
ingenuit or freemen, others libertini or freedmen”! We doubt 
whether, among all the persons who have referred to Roman 
law, such a mistake was ever before committed. The learned 
Judge deserves credit for his originality. What the law says 
is simply this: Some freemen are born such, others made such. 
An ingenuus is one who is born such, whether the issue in ma- 
trimony of two freeborn persons, or of two freed persons, or of 
one free and one freeborn. As there could be no matrimo- 
nium between a freeman and a slave woman, it is here assumed 
that their issue has the servile condition. On the other hand, 
it is expressly stated, in the sequel of the passage mistranslat- 
ed by the Judge, that the issue of a free woman and a slave, 
and the issue of a free woman and uncertain father, born in 
prostitution, nay, even the issue of a woman who was a slave at 
the conception of her child, and became tree before its birth, 
is freeborn. 

This passage from the fourth title of the first book of the In- 
stitutions ought to have been enough to show the Judge with 
what facility the Romans conferred citizenship on the children 
atleast of freedmen. There was no higher or better condition at 
Rome than that of ingenuws. Now the passage tells him that 
the child of freed persons is an éngenwus. To such a person, 
therefore, all the rights in the State were open. The Apostle 
Paul declares himself to have been a born Roman. How this 
happened he does not tell. But if his grandfather—for in- 
stance—had been a Jew enslaved in war and carried to Romo 
and there manumitted, his son might have been freeborn, and 
on removing to Tarsus would have carried his citizenship with 
him as an inheritance of his family. And for aught that ap- 
pears, the apostle, on removing to Rome, would be a civis 
optimo jure. —~ 

The passage, again, from the fifth title should have taught 
the Judge that just the opposite of what he contends for is 
true. The emperor is there made by his lawyers to say that 
his piety or grace reéstablished the ancient usage ;—we give 
a more correct translation, which our readers may compare 
with that of Judge Daniel—* for in the eartiest times of Rome 
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only a single and simple kind of liberty subsisted, i. e. the 
same which the mdnumitter had, except that he who is 
manumitted is a freedman, although the manumitter were a 
free born man.” In other words, in early Rome there was but 
one kind of freedmen, and they had the same liberty which the 
citizens who freed them enjoyed, saving that it was an impossi- 
bility in the nature of the case for the man who was not born 
free to become freeborn. Of course, then, in those early 
times, if the manumitter was a citizen of Rome, the freedman 
became such. Else how could Justinian reéstablish an ancient 
usage, and make all freedmen in general become citizens of 
Rome, as the title declares. This is just the opposite of what 
the Judge affirms with this title staring him in the face. Slaves 
in old republican times became citizens in full, and after- 
wards restrictions were imposed upon their right. There 
is no doubt here as to the sense. But we add ex abundanti 
the comment of Theophilus, one of the lawyers who drew up 
the Institutions and afterwards lectured on them at Constanti- 
nople; and whose Greek paragraph of them, still preserved, 
is an important contemporary interpretation.* “For at the 
beginning,” he says, “the Roman empire knew of but a sim- 
ple condition of freedmen, that is that they should have the 
same freedom which their manumitter also possessed, and that 
both should be citizens of Rome, the difference lying in this 
only that the manumitted person was a freedman, although the 
manumitting person was freeborn.” From the former relations 
of the patron to the freedman, a personal tie resembling that of 
filial piety lay on the latter, of which we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter ; but we do not believe that this is referred to 
in the passage before us, where it is said that the manumitted 
man is a freedman and not an ingenuus. 

The only other point in the passage from the Institutions to 
which we call attention is that in which we read, (Title 3rd, 
section 4th,) that “Slaves become such either by the law of na- 
tions, as by capture, or by the civil law.” We are at a loss to 
know why the Judge printed the words “the law of nations” 





* Theoph Paraphr. ed. Reitz Vol. I, p. 56. 
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- in italics. Is he aware what this phrase denotes in Roman 
law, and that, for instance, it may be said with equal justice that 
manumission is by the law of nations, which the great lawyer 
Ulpian affirms in so many words ¢* 

It thus appears that the passages cited by Judge Daniel 
ought to have taught him that Justinian established no new 
usage, but went back to the received custom of old republican 
times. “A primis urbis Romae cunabulis una atque simplex 
libertas conpetebat,” says the passage which both he and we 
have translated, “id est eadem quam habebat manumissor.” 
The truth of this assertion, and whatever qualifications ought 
to be attached, to it, will appear by a brief historical sketch of 
the relations of freedmen to the Roman state, reaching as far 
back as our knowledge extends, and embracing the leading 
principles of the legislation of the empire. As the point at 
issue is simply the civil status of libertini, we dismiss all other 
points from our consideration. It might be instructive to look 
at the forms of legal manumission. It might be instructive to 
look at the social estimation in which freedmen were held. 
But these matters are aside from the question. We only say 
that their social position was low, not so much because they 
had been slaves, but because they, were, for the most part, 
operatives, and it was one of the diseases of ancient Roman as 
well as Greek society, as it will be of all societies where 
slavery exists, to hold manual labor and the mechanic arts in 
contempt. 





* Digest 1.1. $4. “ Manumissiones quoque juris gentium sunt.”—Ulpian then 
adds a little after, “ this relation took its origin from the jus gentium, since by jus 
naturale all were born free, and manumission was not known, whilst slavery was 
unknown. But after slavery came in by the jus gentium the benefit of manumis- 
sion followed; and whereas by one natural name we are called men, by the 
jus gentium three classes of persons began to exist, the free and the slave his 
opposite, and a third class, freedmen, i. e., those who have ceased to be slaves.” 
So the theologian could say that the introduction of sin makes a distine- 
tion between innocent, sanctified and unsanctified persons possible. Ulpian’s 
jus naturale, of which he is supposed to be the author, is of no value in 
Roman law, although it is introduced into the institutions of Justinian. It 
does not come up to our natural right. The passage cited from him is of vaiue, 
because it shows how a sense of the unnaturalnees of slavery acted on a Roman 
lawyer. Savigny supposes (System, vol. 1, p. 414, seq) that Ulpian was led 
o this distinction by reflecting on the condition of slavery. 
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If we could trust Dionysius of Halicarnassus, we should be- 
gin our historical sketch at a very early epoch. He says that 
before the reforms under Servius Tullius, manumission gave 
no claim to citizenship. Of this he could know nothing what- 
ever, but itis quite probable in itself, since even the plebeians 
can be said to have had at that time only an inferior kind of 
citizenship, and next to no political safeguards. Of the 
Servian legislation in regard to freedmen, the same author in- 
forms us, (iv, § 22, 23, p. 226 ed. Sylburg,) that manumitted 
slaves had their choice between going back to their own towns 
and remaining at Rome in the enjoyment of equal political 
rights with the former citizens. They had the.right to be en- 
registered, and were included in the four city tribes, where, 
says he, they continue until now. The historian then adds, 
that this policy of the king was quite distasteful to the 
patricians, and puts a speech into his mouth in detense of his 
measures, to the effect that Rome’s true interest lay in increas- 
ing the number of her citizens, and that the populace, the more 
numerous it became, could be managed the more easily by the 
upper class. 

This passage of Dionysius is important, and may contain 
some truth, but cannot be in all respects deserving of credit. 
For, 1. It is now generally admitted by the best archeologists, 
that under the Servian constitution there were but four tribes in 
all, and no distinction between city and rustic tribes.* This 
in fact the historian elsewhere asserts, and seems to have forgot- 
ten himself in the present passage. 2. There is reason to be- 
lieve that long after Servius the right of suffrage was confined 
to those who held real estate, and that the money estimates, 
which we find in our books, of the property which admitted 
citizens into the several classes of the comitia centuriata, were 
estimates of the worth of land, not at the original value of the 
as, but at one-fifth of its value.t+ 





* See Theodor Mommsen, Die Rém. Tribus, p. 4, (Altona, 1844,) Niebuhr’s 
opinion in regard to the tribes is now generally abandoned. 

+ We believe that since Baeckh published his metrological enquiries, in 1838, 
and Mommsen his work on the Roman tribes, in 1844, this opinion has been 
generally followed. Thus Schwegler, in his recent history of Rome, vol. 2, 
and Lange, in his Antiquities, published last year, accede to this opinion. 
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But notwithstanding this inaccuracy, there is no reason to 
doubt that freedmen obtained at a very early day a citizen- 
ship of as good a kind as any born freeman could possess. 
Mommsen, who is perhaps the best authority in Roman antiqui- 
ties now living, expresses it as his opinion, that “originally the 
difference between the free-born and the freed, was one of fact 
only, so that if a freedman once obtained possession of a piece 
of land, he voted like any other landholder in the tribes.” | 

Coming down now to the time of the twelve tables, we find 
freedmen exercising the right of a Roman citizen in making a 
testament. Gaius and U!pian* inform us that according to 
that code a freedman might pass his patron by in his will, or if 
he made no will and left heirs, (swt Aeredes, i. e. children who 
were still a part of his family, and a wife who was in his hand,) 
these heirs, were they even a wife or an adopted child, would 
inherit. If, however, he died intestate without heirs, his prop- 
erty devolved by right upon his patron, as being his next of 
kin according to the Roman idea of the family union. This 
provision of the twelve tables was, however, at some later pe- 
riod of Roman law, altered by the pretor’s edict in favor of 
the patron. Notwithstanding this obligation, the freedman had 
a greater independence of his patron than the unemancipated 
son had of his father, since the latter could not make a will, al- 
though he were himself a preetor, or a consul. 

We pass on now to the censorship of Appius Claudius, the 
blind, in the year 442 of the city, about half a century before 
the first Puniewar. This innovator, the most thorough-going 
in all Roman history, made use of his censorial powers to ef- 
fect, as it would seem, an important change in the right of suf- 
frage. We derive three accounts of his proceedings, from 
Livy, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch. From these accounts, 
which to some extent supply each other’s deficiencies, and yet 
leave the subject not without obscurity, it appears probable 
that Appius, for the first time, allowed citizens who had no 
landed property, to be enregistered in any of the tribes, which 
were then thirty-one in number. This, which invelved the 
right of suffrage, gave considerable influence to the freedmen 





* Gaii inst. 3 § 40. Ulp. frag. ed. Bécking, Tit. 39, § 1. 
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and others belonging to what Livy calls the forensis factio, 
who in the use of that power, chose a freedman’s son, Cnaeus 
Flavius, to the office of curule edile. Flavius made his mag- 
istracy memorable by publishing the forms and times of action of 
the civil law, which had been laid up before in the penetralia ot 
the pontiffs, and known to patricians only. Appius went so far 
as to elect into the senate some freedmen’s sons, to the great 
vexation of the other senators, a considerable part of whom still 
belonged to the patrician families. But no one, says Livy, re- 
garded this election as of validity. 

A few years afterwards, in the year 450 of the city, a reac- 
tion came on, which, however, stopped short of excluding 
citizens without property from the right of voting. In the cen- 
sorship of Fabius and Decius, the former of the two adopted 
the measure of separating the turba forensis, or citizens living 
in the city, and engaged in mean employments, from the tribes 
through which Appius lIfad distributed them, and of confining 
them to four tribes, which thenceforth were called the city 
tribes. This measure, which had the nature of a compromise 
between the new and old citizens, and which breught back a 
sort of concord, earned for its author the title of Maximus. 
As for those freedmen who owned landed estates large enough 
to bring them into the second class of the comitia centuriata, 
the innovations of Claudius and the reforms of Fabius seem 
not to have touched them ; they were enrolled as before, in any 
of the tribes. The freedmen without property, although regis- 
tered in the tribes, seem not to have belonged to the centuries, 
and therefore not to have voted at the comitia of the centuries, 
at least until Marius, in the year 665, called them into the le- 
gionary service. 

The question may now be asked, what were the rights of Ro- 
man freedmen under the Republic? That they were more 
than merely citizens, that they had the right of suffrage, which 
a citizen did not necessarily enjoy, has appeared in the forego- 
ing examination. Had they the jus honorum also, or the right 
of holding honorable public offices? Some writers on Roman 
antiquities have affirmed that they and their children were not 
invested with this right, but no satisfactory proof of this has 
met our eye, nor will the undoubted fact, that public feeling 
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was against it, constitute any argument. If a new man like 
Marius or Cicero was seldom raised to a high office in the State, 
how much more should we expect this of persons of servile 
extraction. And yet we fiod mention in Cicero* of a freed- 
man’s son who was asenator, and was tried for ambitus, or im- 
proper electioneering to procure office. Some time afterwards 
we find the censor Appius Claudius Pulcher thrusting out of 
the senate all the freedmen,t (or, as perhaps the sense of our 
authority is, sons of freedmen,) who were members, together 
with some other persons, among whom, on account of his char- 
acter, was the historian Sallust. Soon after this, Julius Cesar, 
when Dictator, admitted freedmen’s sons into the senate with- 
out scruple; but his motive was to abridge the power and 
honor of that body. From all this it is probable that no pos- 
itive law excluded these descriptions of persons from public 
offices or from the senate. 

Whether any connubium was allowed between free-born and 
liberated persons, is an enquiry touching not more the rights 
of the latter of these classes than of the former. The probability 
is that such ‘marriage would not have been regarded matrimo- 
nium justum ; and this may have been the case from the time 
of the Twelve Tables onward. The principal passage of Ro- 
man history bearing on this point is one in Livy, (39, 19,) rela- 
ting to a freedwoman who disclosed to the Consul the profligate 
secret society of the Bacchanals. As a reward for her revela- 
tions, she obtained from the senate and people among other 
privileges, “ uti ei ingenuo nubere liceret, and that to him who 
should marry herno harm nor ignominy should attach on that 
account.” This passage seems to show the unlawfulness of a 
marriage between these two classes, and yet the character of 
the woman, who was the mistress of a young Roman, may have 
contributed to the vote. This took place in the year 567 of the 
city. In the next century we find that Mark Antony’s first wife 
was the daughter of = ~-ealthy freedman,t and for aught that 
appears, the marriage was a legal one, although frowned upon 
by the opinion of the aristocracy. 





* Pro Cluent, 47. + Dio Cass., 40, 63. $Cicero Philip, 2, 2. 
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This subject of intermarriage between citizens of different 
conditions, received the earnest attention of Augustus. By a 
law called after him, (a lex Julia of the year 726, as it seems 
probable,) and renewed with modifications in 762,(A. D. 9,) 
from the Consuls of which year it is called the lex Papia 
Poppeea,—marriage was prohibited between a senator, his 
children, and descendants of the third and fourth degree, on 
the male side, upon the one hand; and a freed person, a play 
actor, or child of a play actor, on the other. Such is the sub- 
stance of one clause of the law, as preserved by the lawyer 
Paullus in the Digest.* From other sources we learn that cit- 
izens who were not senators were permitted to marry freed- 
women, but not play actresses or women of bad character. 
Thus, after this legislation, even a senator might marry the 
child of a freed person, and any other citizen who should marry 
a freed person, would enter into the best kind of mar- 
riage known to Roman law. As Augustus was anxious to keep 
the senate pure, it is probable that these regulations were a 
restriction on previous custom, if not on previous law. 

From the middle of the sixth century the freedmen became 
an increasingly numerous and important class. A number of 
attempts were made by them to gain the privilege of being 
assessed and of voting in any of the tribes, and several of the 
leading demagogues of the later republic brought forward laws 
with this object in view. To enter into the history of these 
attempts, would be tedious, and uncalled for. It is enough to 
say, that the freedmen continued to vote in the four city tribes, 
until the empire was established, and indeed as long as vot- 
ing and the tribes were of any importance.t 





* Digest Lib, 23, Tit. 2. 44—Comp. Ulpian Frag. Tit. 13. 

+ It has been said by some learned men, that the freedmen stood outside of 
the tribes, on the ground that among the vast multitude of Roman names with 
these tribes attached, which have come down to us, no names of freedmen ap- 
pear upon genuine inscriptions. If this were so, it could not contradict or ren- 
der suspicious the positive testimony of history. But Mommeen, in his work on 
the Tribes, has shown the contrary. (p.178.) This learned antiquary and able 
historian, who is now professor at Breslau, is said to be engaged on a collection 
of Latin inscriptions, having already published about 15,000 in his work on the 
Inscriptions of the Kingdom of Naples, 
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With the establishment of the empire, a new era begins in 
the history of Roman freedmen. Restrictions unknown before 
on the right of manumission, kept their numbersdown. Other 
laws brought them into a closer relation with their. patrons 
than they had sustained during the republic. But especially 
asystem was now commenced by which they were divided 
into classes with different rights, some being excluded from 
citizenship, others forming a rank between citizens and aliens, 
and others still having as full civic rights as under the republic. 

The motives for this change in legislation, are not hard to be 
found. With the immense increase of slavery in the sixth and 
seventh centuries of Rome, an immense frequency of emanci- 
pations corresponded. The populace of Rome uneasy and tu- 
multuous, consisted, to a considerable extent, of that class of 
persons. As the blighting influence of slavery made the free- 
born Romans feel that labor was dishonorable, this class espe- 
cially had in its hands those employments which are one step 
above manual labor. Without good habits, without education, 
pliable, insinuating, they were ready for any agency in evil, 
by which they could advance their interests. Dionysius, a 
contemporary, draws a gloomy sketch of this lower stratum of 
the Roman people. (iv, 24.) Some, says he, having earned 
money by all kinds of crimes, with their money buy their free- 
dom, and straightway are Romans. Others, privy to the crimes 
of their masters, have their freedom given them as the reward 
of their assistance. Others, again, are liberated that they may 
receive the monthly grain and any other donative granted by 
the prince to the poor, and may pay it over to their former 
masters. Some liberate their slaves outof vanity, by testament, 
that they may be called beneficent after their death, and may be 
followed to their sepulchers by many, with the pileus on their 
heads in token of emancipation, among whom, he affirms, 
might be found malefactors bought out of the prisons, who 
had done deeds deserving many deaths. 

Besides this motive, arising from the character of many of the 
freedmen, a financial motive must have had some influence in 
bringing about the change of which we have spoken. The prac- 
tice of “ frumentation,” or granting corn below the market price 
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and sometimes gratuitously, to the citizens resident at Rome, 
was an inheritance from the latter days of the Republic. The 
emperors could not abolish,—could scarcely mitigate this heavy 
burden on the treasury. Every citizen had his right to the ben- 
efits of the distribution, and thus it became expedient to dimin- 
ish the number of liberations as far as possible. That this mo- 
tive must have been operative is shown by the vigorous meas- 
ures of Julius Cxsar in the year 708, (46 B. ©.) He caused 
lists to be prepared of those who were entitled by their citizen- 
ship to receive supplies of corn, and in this way excluded 
170,000 men, who, owing to the disorders of the previous times, 
had stolen into the enjoyment of citizenship. 

Such were the motives for a change in the Roman policy as 
it respects freedmen. The principle of the change was suggest- 
ed to the lawyers of the empire by the old division of persons 
under Roman law into citizens, Latins and peregrini or aliens. 
The citizens of the Latin States at one time formed a middle 
term between Romans and strangers. The Latin colonies or 
colonies with Latin right, had more restricted privileges than 
these States, but still stood on their middle ground. When citi- 
zenship was extended to all the Italians in the year 664o0f the 
city, this measure was immediately followed by a grant of the 
same privilege to the Gauls on the south side ofthe Po ; and the 
towns of Gallia Transpadana received the Latin right at the 
same period. Forty years afterwards they too received the 
rights of citizenship; so that thenceforth the towns with the 
rights of Latin colonies were all outside of the peninsula. 
Those persons at this period who had this status, possessed the 
jus commercit with Romans without the jus connubii, whilst 
the aliens enjoyed neither. 

This threefold division was introduced into the condition of 
freedmen chiefly by two laws of the empire,—the lex Aelia 
Sentia, passed in the year 757, (A. D. 4,) under Augustus, and 
the lex Junia Norbana, passed most probably in the year 772, 
(A. D. 19,) under Tiberius. From the Consul whose name 
stands first in this latter law, the freedmen with Latin right 
were called Latini Juniani. A passage of the Institutions 
just preceding one quoted by Judge Daniel, refers to these laws 
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in the following terms : “they who were manumitted obtained 
in some cases complete and legitimate freedom, and became 
Roman citizens ; in other cases, an incomplete freedom, (min- 
orem,) and became Latins by the lex Junia Norbana; in 
other cases still, an inferior, (or limited, inferiorem,) and by 
the lex Aelia Sentia were ranked in the class of subjects or 
dedititii.” 

We possess, especially in the remains of the Roman lawyers, 
pretty full accounts of the contents of these laws, and number- 
less references are made to them. Avoiding all unnecessary 
details we give a brief statement of their substance, so far as 
they affect the condition of freedmen. The lex Aelia Sentia 
created a class of freedmen without citizenship, who bad the 
status of ‘ peregrini dedititii,’ or aliens that had given them- 
selves up in war, but were not enslaved. This class comprised 
such as, when slaves, had been unruly or dangerous charac- 
ters. Those who had been put into bonds by their masters, or 
had been branded, or handed over to fight as gladiators or with 
wild beasts, and were afterwards manumitted by the same or 
by another master, belonged to this class. They had what 
Gaius (inst. i, § 13) calls pessima Libertas, that is, they were 
almost slaves, and in some respects, worse off than the 
slaves themselves. They could not inherit by will, nor, accord- 
ing to the opinion of most lawyers, make a will, nor did any law, 
decree of the senate, or constitution of the emperor, open to 
them Roman citizenship. They were prohibited from dwell- 
ing in the city or within a hundred miles of it. If they vio- 
lated this enactment, they and their goods were to be sold on 
the condition that they could not be kept as slaves at Rome, 
or within a hundred miles of the city, nor be manumitted ; and 
if manumitted, they were to pass from their masters, and be- 
come slaves of the Roman people. Such was the severity 
with which this ‘ classe dangereuse’ was treated hy the laws of 
the empire. 

The same laws prescribed that the freedman who was under 
thirty years of age could acquire citizenship only by a certain 
process, in default of which, if not belonging to the class 
named above, he became in his civil status a Latin. The 
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lex Junia Norbana followed up this idea, and determined the 
condition of this class of freedmen more fully. Gaius discrim- 
inates them from the highest kind of freedmen, who became 
Roman citizens, as follows: “he in whose person these three 
circumstances concur, that he is over thirty years old, belongs 
to his master ex jure Quiritium, and is freed in a regular and 
legal way of manumission, i. e., by the vindicta, by census, or 
by will, becomes a Roman citizen, but if any one of these 
requisites is wanting, he will be a Latin.” To explain the 
latter part of this passage, we need to remark that besides the 
old and formal modes of manumission, it would frequently 
happen in the later times of the republic, that a master declar- 
ed his slave free in an informal way, before his friends, or by 
letter, or at the table. Sucha kind of manumission took away 
the master’s power over the slave, but did not make him a 
freeman. The master could not revoke the det, but the per- 
son liberated, was still, in the eyes of the law, a slave, though 
a slave of nobody. This must have been the principal source 
from which freedmen with Latin rights were drawn, and hence 
the Junian law is said to have given liberty to them, whilst 
they had been regarded as slaves before. (Gaius i, $13.) As 
for persons not yet thirty years old, it may be added that they 
could attain to complete liberty and citizenship, by the form 
called vindicta, provided the reason for the manumission was 
approved by acouncil called by the manumitter. Such a coun- 
cil by the lex Aelia Sentia, should consist at Rome of five sena- 
tors and five grown up equites. Such aslave could also attain 
to Roman citizenship by testament, if the master being insol- 
vent declared him free, and left him his heir, in which case 
he would assume the debts of the deceased. Slaves thirty 
years of age or over, were freed and became citizens with 


-much less formality. 


The freemen with Latin rights, are expressly declared by 
one of the principal authorities (Gaius iii, § 56) to be as free 
as if they had been free-born Roman citizens, who had joined a 
Latin colony and become incorporated into it. And yet from the 
same authority, we learn (i, § 23) that they could not make a 
will, nor inherit by the will of another, nor be appointed by 
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a will to the office of guardian. It would seem from this that 
their jural condition was somewhat inferior to that of colo- 
nists with Latin rights. 

The most favorable circumstances attending the position of 
this kind of freedmen, was the facility with which they could 
emerge into Roman citizenship. The ways in which this priv- 
ilege could be obtained are described in a fragment of Ulpian, 
(Tit. 3.) The emperor could grant it by special favor. The 
laws bestowed it for a variety of reasons: thus, a Latin freed- 
man, having married a Roman or Latin wife and raised up a 
ehild a year old, could with his family acquire citizenship on 
an application to the president of the province; or he could 
gain the same boon for himself and his children, if over 
thirty at his first liberation, by another and a formal manu- 
mission ; or the privilege would follow a certain period of ser- 
vice in the Roman night police, (vigiles,) or the construction 
of a ship of a certain size, and the transportation of grain to 
Rome during a certain number of years. 

Such, then, were the three classes of freedmen constituted 
by the laws of the empire. These laws continued in force 
until the times of Justinian, but we have reason to believe 
that they had long before become very unimportant, and a 
mere incumbrance to the statute book. Thus when the Em- 
peror Caracalla, for financial purposes, gave citizenship to all 
the existing inhabitants of the empire, there is no doubt that 
the two inferior classes of freedmen, of which we have spoken, 
must have been included in the decree. These classes then, for 
the time, wholly ceased, and could never afterwards have 
attained to any considerable numbers. It was then, we sup- 
pose, because this part of the law had lost its practical import- 
ance, that it was formally abolished by Justinian. 

Our brief and necessarily imperfect sketch would be quite 
incomplete, did we not say a word upon two points involved in 
Roman manumissions,—the restrictions on the right of manu- 
mission, and the hold which the patron still had upon the 
freedman. 

1. We are not aware » that manumission was restricted by any 
law under the republic, but as soon as the empire began, this 
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policy seems to have influenced legislation. The lex Aelia 
Sentia forbade a master under the age of twenty to set a slave 
free, unless by the advice of a council and in a formal way. 
But the most important restriction was contained in the lex 
Furia Caninia, passed four years after the law above men- 
tioned, by which the number that could be liberated by testa- 
ment was minutely defined. If the deceased owned more 
than two and less than ten, he could set free one half of them, 
if between ten and thirty, a third, between thirty and a hun- 
dred, a quarter, between one and five hundred, a fifth part, and 
never more than one hundred. The emperor Tacitus,—in vio- 
lation of the law, it would seem,—freed all his slaves at Rome, 
amounting to within one hundred. Upon the other modes of 
liberation, excepting that by testament, no restriction was 
imposed. 

2. In regard to the obligations of the freedman towards his 
patron a very long chapter might be written, but it is not here 
ealled for, since nearly the whole of this part of Roman law 
grew up under the empire. We will content ourselves with as 
few words as will suffice to make this apparent. The rights of 
the patron grew out of the prior very close connection between 
the master and his family. These rights may be arranged 
under two heads,—the patron’s right to be treated with respect 
and kindness, and his right to be one of the freedman’s heirs, 
These rights generally devolved on the patron’s children, but 
did not affect the posterity of the freedman. 

First, then, during the republic, it has not been made to 
appear that the law prescribed any penalty for neglect or in- 
sults offered by a freedman to his former master. The relation 
seems to have been left to the good feeling of the parties, 
although its sacredness was acknowledged. Instances from 
inscriptions can be produced of ungrateful freedmen being ex- 
eluded from the family sepulcher, to which others, guilty of no 
such wrong, were admitted. In the early times of the empire, 
a patron, as it seems, could banish a freedman who had injured 
him to the distance of a hundred miles from Ronie.* And 





* Tacitus, Annal. xiii, 26. 
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afterwards corporal punishment could be inflicted on such 
offenders by order of the president of the province; nay, by a 
constitution of Commodus, they might be reduced again, in.an 
extreme case, to slavery.* 

In the second place, as to the patron’s right of being an heir 
of his deceased freedman, we have already seen that the twelve 
Tables conceded this only in case the freedman died intestate, 
without an heir of his own, (a swus haeres.) Afterwards the 
praetor’s edict altered this injustice, as Gaius calls it, and when 
the freedman left no children of his body, assigned half of his 
estate to his patron. The legislation of the empire enlarged 
insome degree the rights of the patron, particularly by the 
noted lex Papia Poppaea, of which we have already spoken. 
Thus, if the freedman died worth one hundred thousand sester- 
ces or over, and left not more than two children, his pat- 
ron came in for achild’s portion. Asa Junian freedman could 
make no will, his patron was of course his heir.t 

What has been said, although by no means pretending to give 
a complete view of the status of freedmen, is enough to estab- 
lish the following points : 

1. That the power of a Roman citizen to confer on a slave 
the privilege of freedom, involving the rights of citizenship, 
was unrestricted until the end of the republic. Just what 
Judge Daniel denies is true—that emancipation then conferred, | 
as a matter of course, the status of citizenship. Judge Daniel 
(p. 477 of the report of the decisions) thinks it “ difficult to 
conceive by what magic the mere surcease or renunciation of 
an interest in a subject of property by an individual possessing 
that interest, can alter the essential character of that property 
with respect to persons or communities unconnected with such 
renunciation.” But any Roman master’s renunciation of inter- 
est in his slave, who was his property, made him a citizen, until 





*The amount of assistance which the freedman owed to his former master 
personally,—not to his heirs,—called operae oficiales, was often determined by 
the oath or stipulation of the freedman, and if not, by custom or the nature of 
the case. The refusal to render due assistance gave rise to a suit called opera- 
rum actio. See the Digest, 38, Title 1. 

+ Compare Gaius, 118, § 55, seq. for succession to the estate of a freedman with 
Latin right, and for the general subject Dig. 88, Tit. 2, de bonis libertorum, 
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the end of the republic, and in many cases for centuries after- 
ward. Judge Daniel asks whether “it can be pretended that 
any individual in any state, by his single act, can create a 
citizen of that state.” If we comprehend his meaning, the 
Roman manumitter constantly created a citizen of Rome. 
On turning to the excellent work of Prof. Lange, of Prague, 
upon Roman antiquities, published but a few months ago, we 
find him speaking of “ three forms in which the pater familias 
could give the slave freedom, and at the same time citizen- 
ship,”—as if he had provided beforehand against Judge Dan- 
iel’s opinion. 

2. It appears that the person thus liberated, if he possessed 
landed property, could vote from very early times, and that for 
two centuries and a half before the end of the republic, all 
regularly manumitted persons had the right of suffrage in 
the tribes. 

8. It appears that restrictions on manumission, the enlarge- 
ment of a patron’s rights, and the bestowment of an inferior 
kind of liberty on certain descriptions of freedmen, were 
measures of the empire after Roman liberty was nearly 
extinct. 

4. It appears that the legislation of Justinian in bringing 
all freedmen to one level, only abrogated laws and overturned 
_ a complicated system of decisions founded on them, which had 
become of little or no practical importance. 

5. Itis beyond question that the sons of freedmen (that is 
of freedmen who were citizens) were free-born. In fact, these 
were the stock from which many of the principal citizens of 
Rome, under the empire, originated. Tacitus (Annal. 13, 27) 
puts into the mouth of Senators the assertion, that “ plurimis 
Equitum plerisque Senatoribus non aliunde [i. e. from no 
other than freedmen] originem trahi.” 

Thus it is evident that the “proud title of Roman citizen, 
as contradistinguished from lower grades of domestic residents, 
was” not “maintained throughout the republic, and until a 
late period of the eastern empire.” Judge Daniel has misun- 
derstood Gibbon, as he has misunderstood the Institutions of 
Justinian. Gibbon, in the passage extracted at the beginning 
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of our Article, can mean nothing more than that the distinctions 
in the class of freedmen were obliterated by the legislation of 
Justinian. He compared not the republic and the empire, but 
the dawn of the empire with its decline. Gibbon had the 
remains of the lawyers on his table, and could read Latin, and 
must have known that some freedmen were called ciwes Roma- 
nt by writers who flourished centuries before Justinian was 
born. 

We should not have pursued this subject at so great a length, 
nor laid bare the ignorance of a Judge of our highest Court 
on a subject where he ought to speak ew cathedra, did we not 
believe, that the authority of one who has given his sanction 
to a most flagrantly wrong decision, deserves to be weakened. 
He has appealed to Roman institutions as an analogy in sup- 
port of what we believe to be bad law. We have shown that 
the analogy fails entirely,—in fact, that itis againsthim. We 
wish that he and all other judges as well as statesmen, would 
study both ancient and medizeval slavery, and the transition 
from it into freedom, with thoroughness and candor: we should 
have no fear what would be the result. 
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Art. Il.—THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTRY OF THE 
FUTURE.* 


Wirmm the last year the attention of the world has been 
most happily directed to the Congregational Ministry of the 
Past. A distinguished clergyman of another denomination, 
equally well known as an accomplished writer, and as a Chris- 
tian minister of a most catholic and genial spirit, has prepared, 
with great labor and fidelity, and at last delivered into our 
hands, two massive volumes of clerical biography—a worthy 
monument to the memory of some of the more eminent of the 
illustrious dead whose names adorn the history of the Puritan 
Churches of New England. Every true son of the Pilgrims 
must thank him for this service; which will prove, beyond 
a doubt, a grateful one to the religious world at large. By 
the aid of these deeply interesting volumes, it is reasonable 
to anticipate that not only the pastors of the present genera- 
tion, but also the intelligent members of the churches, will be 
led to a more intimate acquaintance with the earlier Puritan 
Clergy, as well as with the more prominent among those who 
have recently rested from their labors. The memory of the Con- 
gregational Ministry of the Past deserves to be cherished and per- 
petuated. Some tears may fall—since nothing human is quite 
perfect—oversome periods and some incidents of its history. But 
after all, how much that is great, that is noble, that is good, how 
much that is fitted to warm and strengthen and inspire us, is 
found in that history upon the whole! The meanest and most 
degenerate of mankind must those descendants of the godly 
fathers of New England be, who not only apostatize from their 
principles and faith, but are willing, at every opportunity, to 
depreciate their characters and to heap dishonor on their names. 








* The following Article is the Address delivered in the Tremont Temple at 
Boston, May 26th, before the Congregational Library Association, at its Anni- 
versary. It is, in some sort, a supplement to the Article on “The Puritan 
Clergy of New England,” in our Number for November of last year. 
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Alas, that the rule of Horace— Fortes creantur fortibus et bo- 
nis,”—should have even a few exceptions! For indeed it is a 
matter of great moment, that the descendants of the Pilgrims, 
and especially the sons and successors of great and venerable 
men who have left their impress on our Churches, should thor- 
oughly appreciate and heartily reverence their ancestors. Not 
merely because that noble fathers are the rightful glory of their 
children. Not merely because that to have had such fathers 
should naturally be grateful to our feelings. Not at all because 
it may be flattering to our pride to make out an honorable pedi- 
gree. There are riches of moral power in such an ancestry as 
ours. It is a power which is fitted to work effectively, and 
with a molding and harmonizing influence, on the entire min- 
istry and churches of our polity, not only in New England, but 
elsewhere ; not only in the present, but in coming generations. 
We cannot afford to be indifferent to the existence of such a 
power. Itis rather for us to develop and to use it to the ut- 
most. By our relation to the Congregational Ministry of the 
Past, we, who now fill the sacred office, are certain that we 
stand in a true Apostolical succession ; in a line of witnesses 
for Christ and for his truth in whom the spirit of Apostles rich- 
ly dwelt, and whose claim to be a true ministry of Jesus rests; 
not on any transmitted and mystical virtue, nor on vague and 
shadowy traditions; but on its consecration by the spirit of 
all grace, as evinced inits holy faithfulness ; and on the authen- 
ticating seal of God himself—as set to its commission by his sig- 
nal blessing onits labors. It is something, certainly, to stand in 
such relations which neither we nor our children should be will- 
ing to forget. 

But there is also to be a Congregational Ministry of the Fu- 
ture. Can Ido anything better than to make that the theme 
with which to occupy this hour? The existence of this Associ- 
ation is one of many proofs that a deep conviction has taken, or 
at least is taking, possession of all thoughtful minds among us, 
that a future of vast interest awaits the Churches which adhere 
to the doctrines and polity of the Pilgrims. No period since 
the twenty-second of December, * sixteen hundred and twenty, 





* The twenty-first, according to the Report of the Pilgrim Society. 
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has opened to these Churches prospects so hopeful and inspiring 
as those which are now presented. There has been no time in 
which results of such magnitude and interest were plainly seen 
to be depending on the character and spirit of their ministry. 
The stout heart of New England is now sending out the life- 
blood of her religious faith and institutions to the hamlets and 
the cities which, as if by some enchantment, are springing up 
everywhere over the vast regions of the West. That religious 
system which, under Providence, has made New England her- 
self, in spite of her rugged features and her capricious skies, the 
fairest and the happiest spot on all the earth, is no longer a 
provincial system. It has made itself national by its own elas- 
tic energy. While, as is generally conceded, it has helped, by 
its influence in past years, to liberalize and quicken those sister 
Churches which are constructed on different principles and 
compacted into large organic bodies, it has also at length start- 
ed off on the trail of the setting sun, and planted itself in its 
own proper shape, in the forests, on the prairies, along the bor- 
ders of the lakes and beyond the Father of Waters. It is to 
live, to extend itself, to develop its peculiar forces ; not, as we 
trust, contentiously, or in any aggressive collision with other 
Christian bodies; but in that spirit of healthful enterprise and 
energy which preéminently it nurtures and allows. The ques- 
tion, then, what is to be the type of its future ministry, becomes 
one of intensest interest. It is at the same time one which 
many circumstances call us to consider. The Institution whose 
Anniversary we observe to-day, will have accomplished a great 
good, if along with its other doings, it shall help, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly, to elevate, encourage and unite the entire 
Congregational Ministry of the country. 

It may perhaps be hardly necessary to observe, that it is 
by no means the purpose of the Speaker to affect the office of 
the Seer. He will not assume to touch the harp of Prophecy, 
and to open his mouth as one that hath a vision. He has sim- 
ply proposed it to himself to speak of our ministry of the fu- 
ture in the light of its antecedents, and with referenee to the 
high and special responsibilities that seem manifestly imposed 
on it by God. 
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We say then, first of all, that the Congregational Ministry of 
the future must be thoroughly competent to give impulse and 
direction to the intellect and thought of the coming age. It is 
a legitimate and most important function of the Christian min- 
istry in general, to stimulate and to guide the intellectual activ- 
ity of the world. It has always done it to a very great extent, 
and always will, when true to its great commission. Its high- 
est end, indeed, is the production of spiritual vitality and action ; 
but in subordination to this, and as the means of this, in part, 
it must address itself to the understanding and the reason ; 
must be able to interest, to enlighten and to move men; must 
not only be qualified to instruct the common mind, but to make 
its influence steadily and powerfully felt on minds of the high- 
est order. A ministry on which the more intelligent classes of 
society can look down as intellectually inferior, will not long 
command the respect of even the most illiterate. The freer 
any particular body of Christians is from ecclesiastical machine- 
ry and bonds, and the more entirely it relies on the wisdom 
and piety of those included in it for the direction of its affairs, 
the more does it foster intellectual activity, and the more need- 
ful itis therefore that its ministers should wield the power that 
belongs to disciplined and cultivated intellect." It would be 
contrary to the whole genius and spirit of our Congregational 
theory of the constitution and order of Christian Churches, to re- 
press free thought, and to strive to silence the questionings of 
earnest minds, by mere authority. Our ministry should be the 
very last to shrink from meeting all inquirers, and all cavilers 
and objectors even, in fair and manly argument, to prove all 
things by the light of Scripture and sound reason. 

But even would the ministry of our Congregational churches 
desire to shun the vigorous contests of excited thought,—to 
do so, even now, is nearly or quite impossible. Every one 
perceives that it is with a prodigious energy that the mind of 
the country is at present acting; and yet the intensity of life 
seems every day increasing. The idea of repose is fast becom- 
ing obsolete, to the thoughts of men—a dreamy, drowsy some- 
thing, the luxury of bygone centuries, and associated with 

“ The halls from old heroic ages gray.” 
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Excitement follows on excitement, and discussion clashes with 
discussion ; as when huge billows chase each other on the 
agitated sea, or, like conflicting demons, rush together and 
spend their headlong force in mighty wrestlings. It necessa- 
rily results from the peculiarities of the time, and of our na- 
tional condition, that men may now think more, feel more, 
and actually live longer, in an intelligible sense, within the 
present average limit of human life, than Methuseleh proba- 
bly did in the nine hundred and sixty-nine years of a life with 
few vicissitudes. We do not refer alone to the accelerated 
speed with which business in every department is transacted. 
In keeping with this outward eagerness and haste, there is an 
inward restlessness, a rapidity and discursiveness of thought, 
a boldness, a rashness even, of speculation and inquiry, among 
the more reflecting, to which it is difficult to believe that any 
previous age can present a parallel. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century, while on the one hand some of 
the best forces of Christianity have been set effectively at work, 
and some of the noblest things have been attempted, and in 
part or in the whole accomplished, for God and for humanity, 
what single bulwark of our Christian faith has not, on the 
other, been powerfully assailed. Infidelity has assumed new 
forms and set up new pretensions. Neology, not satisfied with 
the perversion of Christian doctrine by a pretentious, but often 
puerile, criticism, has done its utmost to rob the Holy Serip- 
tures themselves of their ancient authority and acknowledged 
inspiration, and to reduce them to uncertain chronicles or 
myths. Philosophy has broached new systems; some of them 
original and profound, and not wholly without value ; and some 
of them a reproduction of old errors in new shapes, and in di- 
rect antagonism to the vital truths of revealed religion. Great 
practical principles of ethics, of philanthropy and political 
and social economy, have been brought into earnest and gen- 
eral discussion. In short, there plainly is, and is to be, for a 
long time yet to come, a contest, hand to hand, a grapple of 
life and death, between the forces of right and wrong, of truth 
and error, such as the world before has never witnessed ; and 
no ministry that has not power enough to maintain the as- 
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cendancy and rule the elements of such a strife can meet the 
emergencies of the day that is already past its dawn. 

It is hardly necessary then, to argue that the future minis- 
try of our Churches must be complete in its discipline and 
culture. One might well imagine that it would disturb the 
shades of Higginson, Elliott and Davenport, of Cotton and 
Hooker, of the Rogers and others who brought to the early 
ehurches of the Pilgrims the best scholarship of the English 
Universities, should the necessity of thorough education in the 
ministry be now seriously questioned. Not only has it been 
the theory but the practice of our churches from the first, to 
insist on this necessity; and to demand the best intellectual 
training for the pulpit that circumstances would allow. It is 
to this conviction that we owe it that the present system of min- 
isterial education has been inaugurated, and advanced tosuch a 
degree of completeness ; and that, through the instrumentality 
of our theological seminaries, while the pulpit has been mate- 
rially enriched, a new impulse has been given to every depart- 
ment of biblical and theological inquiry. We may justly con- 
gratulate ourselves that, as the result of this conviction, our best 
institutions for clerical education are equal to any in the world; 
that our periodicals in the department of sacred learning sur- 
pass any, at least in the English language ; that we have well 
begun the work of collecting libraries; and lastly, that our 
chairs of instruction are filled by Christian scholars, who, for 
their ability, learning and devotion to their work, deserve and 
enjoy the confidence of the Churches, as they command the 
respect of the whole religious world. So much is already done 
which stands related to a truly learned and accomplished min- 
istry for coming years,—one fitted to wield a commanding in- 
fluence in the world of excited mind. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that serious concern has 
of late been expressed by some in regard to the present zeal 
for high theological education. There are symptoms of mis- 
giving here and there, as to the utility of our theological insti- 
tutions. We have heard that the wish has even been deliber- 
ately expressed that they were all blotted out of existence. 
They tend, it has been alledged, to elevate the clergy too much 
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above the great mass of the people, and so to make them really 
less efficient religious teachers than if their culture was less lib- 
eraland complete. Itis well that the objection should be candidly 
considered. There need be no hesitation in admitting that a 
real danger is indicated here. It need not be said to an asseme, 
bly of educated men, that the seclusion of literary institutions, 
and long communion with the genius and learning of all ages, 
in the serenc atmosphere of thought, do often indispose and 
sometimes quite unfit the student, not only for the ruder 
contacts of the outer world, but even for the practical re- 
sponsibilities of the better walks of social life. No scholar 
need be told that the man of really high culture, whose intel- 
lectual tastes and appetites have been refined by years of in- 
tercourse with accomplished teachers and associates, and still 
more by intimate companionship with the Poets, Historians, 
Philosophers, Statesmen and Divines, who repose in the alcoves 
of rich libraries, and haunt the still abodes in which wisdom 
holds her court, must crave, what he cannot find, when he be- 


. comes, for instance, an isolated Christian Pastor among a plain, 


illiterate people. Beyond all doubt this is often one of the great- 
er trials of the ministerial office, and one which it requires no 
stinted measure of Christian grace and of resolute self-denial 
to endure. The power of a ministry must certainly, in no 
small measure, lie in its sympathy with humanity in its ordi- 
nary conditions ; and in its capability of adapting itself to all 
these conditions with facility. It must know how to meet men, 
to talk with men, to read men, to gain access to the minds and 
hearts of men in all their states and moods ; to be at ease in the 
houses of the affluent, and to put at ease those who dwell in the 
abodes of humble life. It must be able to check the supercil- 
iousness of the forward and conceited, and to win the loving 
confidence and familiarity of timid, hesitating childhood. To 
train a ministry in such a manner as to destroy its sympathy 
with living men, and so as to unfit it to meet the actual wants 
of human hearts in the struggles, cares and sorrows of daily 
life, would be a fatal mistake indeed. It would be like train- 
ing soldiers on a system that must spoil them for the field. 

We may also admit the force of yet another objection some- 
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times urged against our educational institutions for the clergy. 
It may be granted, that in too great an addictedness to books, 
there may be danger that mere learning may take the place of 
intellectual power ; that with great acquisitions, there may be 
little original and sturdy thinking; little of that energy with- 
in, that like the hidden fire of the volcano, forces up ponderous 
masses of glowing thought out of the deepest recesses of the 
soul. It has, undeniably, been sometimes true, that men who 
have had few advantages of books, have seemed to rely more 
surely upon their own resources, and have been examples of 
freshness and fertility of thought. A conclusive objection it 
would be to a thorough education, if it must fill the head at 
the expense of free activity and force of intellect. The exigen- 
cies of life demand executive power. The want of that is fail- 
ure. Of what avail were a fine quotation from Zenophon or 
Homer, to a General, when the fate of a great battle hangs trem- 
bling in the balance, and the occasion calls for the grandest 
tactics and the most manly and heroic deeds? So it will often 
happen to the Minister, in the emergencies of his great contest, 
that fertility of mind, and the power of rapid and decisive 
thought, will be worth far more than all the contents of the 
Talmuds and Gemaras. Without this, the lore of commenta- 
tors, encyclopaedias and lexicons will prove but as a giant’s 
armor on a stripling, a worse than useless load. No man is 
more pitiable and helpless than he whose wits are drowned in 
the ocean of his learning. All this, no one will hesitate to 
grant. Nor will it be denied that a ministry of eminent gifts 
and learning will be more or less in danger of inte]lectual am- 
bition. It will doubtless feel the temptation—it need not 
yield to it—to court admiration and applause by the preaching 
of sermons whose very doubtful praise it is that they are splen- 
did. Ministers are only men. It would be very strange if 
some of them were not weak men, especially when they see 
that their hearers are weak enough to gape and wonder at their 
vain displays. Of what use were it to the peacock that he has 
a gorgeous tail, if he may not spread it now and then to be 
gazed at and admired! : 

But, after all, what have we said, when so much is conceded ? 
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Does it really amount to anything more than this, that there 
are certain tendencies of studious life to which correctives 
should be carefully applied; certain dangers and temptations 
connected with high culture, which must be fully understood 
and guarded against in the use of judicious means, and espe- 
cially by due watchfulness and prayer? There are two things 
to be said in reply to these and similar objections ; first, that 
it is quite possible to guard effectually against the apprehended 
evils; and, secondly, that the perils attending areliance on a min- 
istry not thoroughly disciplined and furnished for its work, are not 
only far greater than those which have been named, but are in their 
nature such as no precautions can avert. Imagine what might 
have been the consequences when English deism, by its really 
able champions, assailed revealed religion, had there been in 
the ministry no Warburtons, and Lardners, and Butlers, and 
Watsons, and Leslies. A few years since there was very con- 
siderable alarm in the minds of many excellent people among 
ourselves, because our theological Professors were opening up 
to candidates for the ministry the methods and results of Ger- 
man study. But suppose that the inundation of German Neolo- 
gy and Pantheism, which has since swept in upon us, as it was 
sure to do, through secular channels, had reached us before the 
Clergy were prepared, by personal knowledge, to grapple with 
such foes. Does it seem less than a special Providence, that 
when it came, the ministry had been already made familiar 
with the course cf German thought, and with the lights and 
shades of German philosophy and criticism? May it not, with 
fairness, be ascribed in a good degree to this, that the poison 
of rationalism has proved so comparatively harmless to our 
churches and to the young men in our colleges and schools? 
Our younger Clergy are many of them familiar with Kant, and 
Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel, with Michaelis and Semler, 
Paulus, Gesenius, Wegscheider, De Wette, and even Strauss, 
without having been contaminated by their errors; while, on 
the other hand, they have found in the critical works of Ger- 
man philologists, commentators and church historians, the most 
valuable helps to the exposition and defense of Christian doe- 
trine. At the present time, the scepticism which most endan- 
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gers the interests of piety, proceeds from such writers as Au- 
guste Compte, from the reproduced Buddhism of the East, as 
served up by the followers of Swedenborg, and the more es- 
thetic school of Emerson, and from the Sciolists of modern sci- 
ence. While on the side of truth, are set over against these, 
such writers as Sir William Hamilton, James McCosh, Henry 
Rogers, Peter Bayne and William Lee, together with the 
Brewsters, the Millers, and the great body of the really emi- 
nent men in the scientific world. What then can be more ob- 
vious than that the clergy who shall meet the wants of the 
generation just now coming on the stage, and of the coming 
fifty or one hundred years, ‘must, on the one side, have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the weapons of attack, and must be able, 
on the other, to avail themselves of all the learning and the 
thought which the Providence of God is offering to their hands, 
for the purposes of illustration and defense? They must be 
qualified, by broad and thorough study, and by high intellect- 
ual power, to act on the opinions of their time with a mould- 
ing and directing influence. If they shall be found inca- 
pable of this, the Christian cause will inevitably suffer great- 
ly, and the ministry itself will lose, irrecoverably perhaps, 
its hold on the respect and confidence of men. There will, 
of necessity, be found, as the result of any culture, a wide di- 
versity, both as to gifts and learning, among those who will 
enter the sacred office. There will be many, it is quite safe to 
calculate, whose learning can never do them serious harm! If 
others still are needed for special kinds of labor, then certainly 
let the Churches, each one for itself, lay hands on chosen lay- 
men, and send them forth as a supplemental corps. So far as 
can be judged without a fair experiment, a class of laborers so 
selected, and held to a just responsibility, might render very 
useful service without the thorough training, which, for the 
great work of the Pastor, is imperatively demanded. It is wor- 
thy of very serious thought, whether some such supplement to 
the pulpit may not be advantageously provided. But in the 
pulpit itself, there must be men of might, or the ministry will 
cease to lead the intellectual activity of its time, and its glory 
will depart. 
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But while the Congregational Ministry of the future must 
be able to lead the thought of the excited mind on which it is 
to act, by a high intellectual power and the resources of ample 
learning, there is a second and more specific function which it 
must likewise be competent to fulfill. That noble system of 
Christian doctrine delivered to us from the Pilgrims—and yet 
not of the Pilgrims but of the word of God—which embraces, 
as our Churebes hold, the most essential Christian truths, it 
must be capable of setting forth, elucidating and defending by 
fresh and original discussion. If it does not delight in the 
study of theology; if it shall fail to grasp strongly, and hearti- 
ly to love, the distinctive doctrines of the faith once delivered 
to the Saints; if it shall be drawn toward the absurd opinion, 
which, childish as it is, is not without grave advocates, that 
these doctrines have little either of inherent or of relative im- 
portance, then it will be at once unworthy of its illustrious an- 
tecedents, and unfaithful to its divine commission ; and will of 
course be a feeble, puny thing. The great facts of revelation 
are not only like the great facts of nature, evermore the same, 
but they are likewise evermore the ground and instrumental 
cause of intelligent piety. There is a frequent prating of cer- 
tain dreamers to the effect that those cardinal Christian doc- 
trines which the heart.of the evangelical Church Catholic in 
all ages has most devoutly cherished as life-giving, are begin- 
ning to grow antiquated and effete; and it is confidently pre- 
dicted that the fancied wisdom of this not over-modest age 
will ere long explode them altogether! Just as wisely might 
these sages venture on the prophecy, that a new sagacity will 
speedily discover that there is no such thing as gravitation, no 
magnetic power, that the sun is not the center of the system, 
that the planets do not revolve, that rivers do not flow, nor 
vapors rise, nor order mark the world, nor grace of form and 
color please the eye. The facts of revelation and nature alike 
are not opinions, but realities. 

The essential Christian truths, moreover, are intimately rela- 
ted to each other. “I see as clearly as can be,” said one, 
“that if I admit the native depravity of man, the whole Cal- 
vinistic system inevitably follows.” So certainly it does. That 
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the race by its apostasy is naturally lost to holiness, to happi- 
ness, to God, is the first truth of Christianity, as it is an unde- 
niable fact of history and experience. Starting with this, the 
necessity of the Incarnation of the Word, of the atoning sac- 
rifice of Jesus, of the Mission of the Holy Ghost, of a spirit- 
ual Regeneration, of the Elective Purpose of God, of Justitica- 
tion, of Sanctification, and of the Eternal Death of those not 
recovered by God’s grace, all stand in a logical connection. 
The whole scheme appears luminous, and the relation of its 
parts complete. 

If, then, these are the essential and unalterable realities of the 
Christian revelation, it is in the right apprehension and by the 
skillful exhibition of these, that the ministry is to find the source 
of its spiritual power. There are two ways of holding Christian 
doctrine. It may be, as it were, congealed into fixed and de- 
termined forms—exact and beautiful crystals, if you please— 
jn the shape of forever settled creeds or symbols; a dead ortho- 
doxy of the letter, imposed by authority and received without 
reflection. This isone method. In the other method, it is held 
as something which is vital; and which, like all other vital 
things, is subject to a variety of changes as regards its accidents ; 
and requires, in order to the preservation of its vitality, to be 
continually exercised and aired. A theology that is constant- 
ly laid open to the sun, that is perpetually reproduced from 
the Holy Scriptures, and is verified anew in the Christian ex- 
perience of each succeeding generation, will keep always a 
savor of life. Heresies have most commonly been bred in 
the stagnant pool of theological indifference ; and God has 
permitted them, in part, for the sake of stirring up the wa- 
ters which were tending fast to putrefaction. It is not indeed 
to be assumed that nothing is yet settled in the system of Chris- 
tian faith ; on the contrary, it is to be taken as past all doubt 
that the essential doctrines of Christianity are conclusively de- 
termined; but then it is equally to be admitted that even the 
most cextain truths will be all the more clearly apprehended, 
will be seen with all the sharper outline and held with all the 
firmer grasp in consequence of having been carefully examined 
and thoroughly assayed on all sides. Such has been the theo- 
VOL. XV. 25 
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ry and practice of the New England Theologians of the Past. 
Such must be the theory and practice of the Congregational 
Ministry of the Future. It must have a fresh and living ortho- 
doxy—an orthodoxy that is clear and strong in its convictions, 
yet generous, candid and large-hearted, as knowing well its 
ground, and having confidence in the vitality and strength of 
Truth. No one eye can possibly take in ata single view the 
mountain that heaves itself up into the clouds. If a thou- 
sand persons go to examine it, no two of them perhaps will 
get precisely the same position ; or be specially attracted to 
precisely the same things. One will look at this side, and an- 
other at that. One will examine most attentively the base and 
another the summit. One will direct his chief attention to the 
rocks, and craggy cliffs and deep ravines ; another to the leap- 
ing streams, the graceful forests and green slopes. The moun- 
tain itself is evermore the same; but the views to be taken of 
it are specifically as various as the circumstances and suscepti- 
bilities of the observers. And its chief interest as an object 
would be lost, if instead of a personal examination, on the part 
of all new comers, there should be only the taking of everything 
for granted on the testimony of those who shad before looked 
at and described it. 

So is it with the system of Christian doctrine. It is a grand 
and permanent reality ; but seen as it must be, from different 
points of view, through moral atmospheres now more, now less 
transparent, and with quite dissimilar perceptive powers, it of- 
fers views which are, within limits, greatly diversified, and in- 
exhaustibly fresh and new. The earnest and manly theologian 
will first of all explore for himself as extensively as possible, 
and then will rectify the observations he has made, by placing 
them side by side with those of others. He will not despise 
the wisdom of authority and age; nor yet will he rely on it 
implicitly. He will not be content with half the truth, when 
he may have, if he will, the whole. He will see the morasses 
of moral impotence, as well as the plain path of ability ; the 
dark abysses of the mysterious and supernatural, as well as the 
smooth lawn of the natural and the simple; the frowning 
peaks of sovereign and electing grace, as well as the smil- 
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ing valleys and running waters of free-will ; and he will un- 
derstand the necessity of synthesis, of a combination of dif- 
ferent special aspects, in order to the completeness and harmony 
of the scheme of religious truth. We do not mean that the future 
Ministry of our Churches should be expected to be polemical 
in spirit, or to delight in abstruse and metaphysical discussions 
in the pulpit. On the contrary, we are persuaded that it is 
rather a greater degree of simplicity and unction that will 
be demanded. But what can so well preparefor such a 
style of preaching, as the possession, the complete mastery, of 
a well developed, rich and biblical theology—a theology of 
life and vigor, like that which the Puritan Churches of New 
England have not only held from the beginning of their histo- 
ry, but have hitherto kept alive and fresh by a careful vigilance 
and by able and laborious discussions? If the ministry of the 
future shall cease to study, to appreciate and faithfully to main- 
tain, that system of Christian doctrine which has had such 
power on the mind and heart of the people of New England, 
it will speedily lose its prestige and its strength. In this pan- 
oply alone will it be able to stand erect and to do battle effect- 
ively against the forces of worldliness and lust, of scepticism, 
of false philosophy and false theology, with which it must con- 
tend. We know that a good deal has been said of late of a vi- 
cious popular taste, which craves, it is alleged, “smart” preach- 
ing, by which is probably meant a style of preaching which 
seeks to catch the ear with verbal prettiness, pedantic glitter, 
and empty declamation. We hope, and rather incline to the 
opinion, that some injustice has been done to the popular ap- 
petite in this regard. But, however this may be, we are quite 
sure that such a style of preaching never has been, and never 
ean be, long in favor among a people in any good degree in- 
telligent. The vigorous system of religious truth so dear to 
the Fathers of New England, and still cherished in our Church- 
es, has always had great power to move the common mind, 
and to penetrate its very life with its peculiar spirit. “The 
institutions of Massachusetts,” says Mr. Bancroft, referring to 
an early period, “were the exact counterpart of 3 religious 
system. Calvinism saw in goodness infinite joy, in evil, infi- 
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nite woe; and recognizing no other abiding distinctions, op- 
posed secretly, but surely, hereditary monarchy, aristocracy 
and bondage. Massachusetts owned no king but the King of 
heaven; no aristocracy but the redeemed; no bondage but 
the hopeless, infinite and eternal bondage of sin. Calvinism 
invoked intelligence against Satan, the great enemy of the hu- 
man race; and the farmers and seamen of Massachusetts nour- 
ished its college with corn ané@ strings of wampum, and in 
every village built the free school.”* Mr. Bancroft alludes 
also to the fact that the great champion of Calvinism, Jona- 
than Edwards, made virtue to find its essence in universal love. 
A theology, coming home so directly to men’s bosoms, and 
reaching and moulding so effectively the popular mind, sup- 
plies the best possible materials for preaching. The preaching 
in which this is presented in plain English, and earnestly ap- 
plied to the conscience and the heart, we are convinced has 
never failed to be in the best sense popular. It is popular to- 
day. It always will be. The worldly and the thoughtless 
even, 80 long as they are not utterly abandoned, albeit they may 
hate the truth, are yet most disposed to hear, as in their hearts 
they do most truly venerate, the preachers who most seriously 
and powerfully declare the strongest truths of the New Testa- 
ment. We do not mean to deny, of course, that the playing off 
of flashing pyrotechnics in the pulpit, may, for a time, attract 
the gaping multitude. But mere brilliancy and smartness are 
sure at lastto weary. “ Light conceits and flowers of rhetoric,” 
says a fine old writer, “ wrong the Word more than they can 
please the hearers. The weeds among the corn make it look 
gay; but it were all the better they were not amongst it. 
Nor can these mixtures be pleasing to any but carnal minds.” + 
A style of preaching which does not suit the simplicity and se- 
riousness of Scripture-truth, and which equally violates true 
principles of taste, will find at length its merited rebuke in the 
neglect which ensues upon disgust. The simple truth of God, 
on the other hand, if it fall with life and energy from glowing 
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lips, will never cloy. There will perhaps always be those who 
will listen to nothing from the pulpit. There may always be 
those who will be willing to listen to false teaching. But if the 
ministry that is to come shall faithfully and ably preach the 
essential truths of that Christian system which along with our 
life-blood we have inherited from our fathers, no fear but they 
will gain the ears and hold steadily the attention of the larger 
and better portion of the people. We assert this in the light of 
all experience. Here in New England has it been seen to be 
the rule—a rule to which even apparent exceptions have been 
rare—that just in proportion as pulpits have ceased to give ut- 
terance to the truths to which we have referred, their audiences 
have year by year diminished, in spite of all advantages, wheth- 
er as regards the outward circumstances of such Churches, or 
the genius and manner of the preachers. It will be a fatal er- 
ror, should the future pastors of our churches think to enlarge 
the circle of their influence, and gain a stronger hold on the 
hearts of the great body of the people by exhibitions of mere 
learning, originality and eloquence ; and especially by offering 
vapid sentimentalism and elaborate generalities, in place of 
the good word of God—the truth as it is in Jesus—the rich 
and refreshing Christian doctrines that in every age have been 
attended with regenerating power, and have been the nu- 
triment and strength of the spiritual Church of God. Such 
a course will be sure to end in bitter disappointment. 

But we pass on to yet another function of the Congregational 
Ministry of the Future. It must be skilled to apply the moral 
forces of Christianity to the cure of the specific moral evils of the 
world, and to the refinement and elevation of social and civil 
life. It does this as a matter of course, so far as it is instru- 
mental in the conversion of individual men and the spiritual 
training of the members of the churches. But it is something 
more than this to which we now refer. Beyond its trans- 
forming power on those who heartily receive it, it may and 
must be made to exert a mighty general influence on the pop- 
ular sentiment and conscience, on manners, principles and in- 
stitutions. 
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One of the most noticeable signs of the times in which we 
live, is the very general expectation which reveals itself that 
brighter days than any which it hitherto has seen, are ere 
long to dawn upon the world. That such will be the case 
appears, indeed, to be taken for granted, as if by a common 
consent, at least among the more civilized nations of the 
earth. Everywhere the impression shows itself, It finds 
utterance in the conversation of all classes. In the market- 
place, in the workshop and at the counter, in the address- 
es of orators and statesmen, in the lays of poets and the dis- 
courses of philosophers and divines, it is alike to be observ- 
ed that a firm belief exists of the coming of a time—and that 
not a distant time—in which the wrongs of humanity shal! in a 
good degree be righted, and virtue and happiness be im- 
measurably increased. 

For the coming of this period, moreover, there are many in- 
dications of a wide-spread and an anxious longing. There have 
been some centuries in which there was such stagnation of 
thought, such a slumbering of all the fires of intellect, and of 
all the higher aspirations of the soul, that the masses of men 
seemed hardly to conceive of any better condition as within 
the bounds of possibility. It is notso now. Over large por- 
tions of the world, humanity appears to be in some considera- 
ble degree aroused at last to a distinct consciousness of its fit- 
ness for something higher—far higher—than it yet has reach- 
ed. It has been excited to reflection ; and looking back on 
long ages of darkness and sorrow and conflict, and around on 
the many burdens that press heavy on it still, it sighs for the 
day of deliverance and elevation. The possibility of better 
modes of life, of a happier social state, of a condition of things 
that shall supply a greater number of kindly influences to ani- 
mate and cheer it, it has come quite clearly to perceive. For 
such advantages, therefore, it is yearning. . 

There is a general striving too as well as expectation and 
desire in reference to an improved condition of the world. 
What are the questions to which the minds of men are 
now most earnestly applied? The time has been in which 
whole lives were spent, and ponderous volumes written, on 
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comparatively puerile inquiries. But now the questions which 
awaken the intensest interest, are those which relate directly 
to the personal rights and duties 4nd the highest welfare of in- 
dividual man. Why is it that the conflicts of opinion which 
agitate society are so vehement and determined, but because 
the truth or falsehood of principles which are seen to be of 
the greatest practical moment, are brought: into discussion. 
So of the heavings and tossings and sanguinary struggles 
now frequently occurring in many parts of ‘the civilized 
world. These, it is clear, are not mere blind excitements, 
without any conscious purpose, due simply to the love of 
strife. They are rather the strivings—not always wise, but 
real—of afflicted and sorrowing humanity, to reach or at least 
to make some progress towards, that brighter era to which the 
glowing oracles of holy seers and the indications of God’s 
Providence, as well as its own desires and hopes, direct it. The 
day for the tame and dogged endurance of evils not seen to be 
inevitable, appears to have gone by. It is devoutly to be 
hoped it has gone forever. 

What then is to be done? A late writer has finely said, 
that “the Iliad of humanity has closed, and its Odyssey has 
begun ; that now instead of reaching outward, like Homer’s 
heroes before Troy, with the powers of sense, it is turning its 
eyes within and sailing towards its long lost home, its faithful 
Penelope.”* The world in its’sins and sufferings, its disorders 
and abuses, in its want of social and moral elevation and of in- 
dividual and general happiness, wants some effectual help. 
Mankind long wrestling with the evils which afflict it, and 
sometimes almost ready to despair, lift up imploring hands, 
and ask if there can be no relief. 

In answer to this appeal, which seems to come from the 
very heart of the human race, remedies without number are 
suggested. Panaceas for all ills) which afflict man and 
society at present, are confidently proposed in the shape of 
new schemes of education, new philosophies, new political 
economies, new theories of government and of social organiza- 
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tion. The wisdom of this world, with a weak and vain em- 
piricism, is promising to staunch the bleeding wounds of ages, 
to light up smiles in the midst of tears and wretchedness, and 
along the great pathway of the world so rough and flinty now, 
to make a thousand blossoms of delight appear. There is, how- 
ever, no need of wasting words to show, that most of the 
schemes for the improvement of the world, so noisily propos 
ed, and so resolutely urged by men of no fixed principles in 
morals or religion, and by the mere dreamers and declaimers 
who dwell in the region of sentiment and speculation, are al- 
together futile. Like bubbles on the surface of a babbling 
brook, they rise to glitter fur a moment, and then give place 
to others as evanescent as themselves. 

There are, indeed, without doubt some powerful forces work- 
ing in our day, which, under right direction and control, may 
help to improve the condition of the world. Science, for ex- 
ample, is pushing in all directions, extending her researches 
into every department of nature, discovering new facts, new 
elements, new laws; and bringing new and mighty agencies 
into subjection to the will of man. Art again, no longer de- 
voting herself wholly to the beautiful, and existing merely to 
delight, is ingeniously applying the discoveries of science to the 
practical purposes of life. With her thousand cunning inven- 
tions, she is enabling the feeble hands of men to direct and use 
those natural forces which oncé it filled their hearts with ter- 
ror even to contemplate. Commerce likewise is at work. She 
is spreading her snowy sails on all the waters of the globe; 
breaking down and finally destroying the old barriers between 
nations, and promoting the rapid and universal diffusion of 
knowledge and ideas. It may also be true, and probably it is, 
that systems of secular education, where such exist, are becom- 
ing more practical and better; that a deeper sympathy of 
man with man has been to some extent awakened ; and even 
that the rulers of the world, commonly the dullest of all schol- 
ars in relation to such matters, have been made to adopt some 
better views as regards their own responsibilities. 

But now comes the great question after all. Will these 
causes of themselves avail to elevate and bless the human race! 
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There are those who think they will ; who look to these alone, 
or at least to these and similar agencies chiefly, for the bring- 
ing on of that bright jubilee for which the earth is waiting. But 
we, as Christian men, must take the negative in this case. As 
believers in revelation, we must utterly-and earnestly deny 
that any such things can ever give to a groaning world the re- 
lief for which it calls. The seat of the disease lies deep ; but 
these remedies work only on the surface. Those who depend 
on these begin at the wrong end of the work they would ac- 
complish. It is wonderful to see by what a strange infatuation, 
even men of eminent powers, and apparently sincere philan- 
thropy, have been possessed. The late Abbé Lamennais pub- 
lished a translation of the New Testament with notes, the main 
design of which appears to be to make the impression that the 
mission and teaching of Christ himself looked chiefly to the ac- 
complishment of social and political reforms; not to the ren- 
ovation of man, and so of institutions; but to the renovation 
of institutions and so afterwards of man by the influence of 
these; the most visionary of all projects surely. Woe to the 
world if it must wait for cure at the hands of such physicians. 

Now it is in such a state of things that the ministry of the 
future is coming forward to its work. It cannot, if it would, 
be deaf to the world’s great cry. By its divine commission, it 
must come bearing in its hands the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
From that Gospel, faithfully expounded and thoroughly ap- 
plied, must come the light, the life, the health, the strength 
and beauty, the impulse and inspiration, by which mankind 
may be really lifted from their woes, and made as exalted and 
as happy as the nature of this present life admits. That 
which can raise up the individual and put into his soul new 
life and energy, new hopes and joys, can also elevate and 
bless the race. That which can give to one man inward peace, 
ean teach,him to love all virtue, can purify his tastes, enlarge 
his intellect and move him to strive constantly towards all 
that is great and good, can do the same for all men who shall 
come under its blessed Power. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the infusion of the distinctively Christian truths into 
the channels of human thought, and their specific and thorough 
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application to the determination of the duties, and to the re- 
moval of the miseries and wrongs of man in all relations, will 
change the whole aspect of the world. 

The future pastors of our churches, then, if they will well 
acquit themselves, must clearly see the breadth and the reach of 
Christian principles and precepts. They are not to occupy them- 
selves wholly with the historical and the dogmatic, but with the 
ethical as well. They are to go out with the Christian law of 
love in their hearts and on their tongues, fixed in the purpose 
to reach every form of sin and suffering as they may. The 
old organic evils, which, in the thoughtlessness or the corrup- 
tions of many generations, have been allowed to work them- 
selves into the very structure of society, they are not to let 
alone; but as wise, yet resolute physicians, they are to treat 
them with the balm of gentle influence, with the alteratives of 
argument and of remonstrance, and as occasion shall require, 
with the knife and the cautery of keen invective and rebuke. 
For this great work of giving the Gospel a broader applica- 
tion to the wants of man and of society, than it hitherto has 
had,—a work which more and more, as we believe, will force 
itself on the attention of the ministry in coming -years— 
there will be needed men of courage and of strength; men in 
whose minds the idea of right is clear, and the sense of duty 
habitual and profound ; and in whose hearts the Christian tem- 
per, the temper of Christ, the great example, truly reigns. The 
ministry that shall meet the exigencies of the Church and of 
the world in the days that lie before us, must hold no ambig- 
uous position in relation to any of the great questions of mo- 
rality and right which stand directly related to the happiness 
and virtue of mankind. Its heart must be clearly seen to beat 
with a true and a large philanthropy; and its sympathies to 
be ever on the side of freedom—the wholesome, well-regulated, 
equal freedom of all races and all colors, as formed of one 
blood by the common Father. It must not fear in all suitable 
occasions, and in all proper ways, to give its Christian testi- 
mony, and make its Christian influence felt, against manifest 
injustice and oppression, however embodied in laws and insti- 
tutions, defended by the clamor of the selfish, or upheld by 
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authority and power. So certainly as it shall lack the courage 
to do this, it will receive the contempt which it will merit: 
The men who shall fulfill this ministry, must therefore be true 
men; not rash, conceited and reckless; but calm, deliberate, 
patient, yet firm, determined and unflinching men; men 
who will say in the hour of trial, with the noble Sir Henry 
Vane, “Ten thousand deaths rather than defile the chastity of 
conscience” !* Such men will neither be hurried into folly by 
popular excitement, nor intimidated by popular reproaches. It 
is the prerogative of true Christian greatness to combine the 
coolness of a perfect self-possession with the energy of a genuine 
enthusiasm ; and so to be quiet and collected in all storms. 

But we have now, lastly, to speak of what must be by far the 
highest function of the ministry of the future,—that, namely, of 
begetting and maturing spiritual life, in the souls of sinful men. 
In this its noblest work alone does the Christian ministry, as a 
whole, arene. the grand end of its institution. We shall 
not, of course, be understood to intimate that the power either 
to originate, or nurture, the holy life of God in sinful hearts, 
pertains in any other than an instrumental way to the Minis- 
ters of Christ. That Christ is himself the Life of the World, 
and that the Holy Ghost alone efficiently creates the spiritually 
dead anew, are truths so central in our thoughts, that it is 
scarcely needful to repeat them here. But it has pleased God 
thft between the efficient cause, and the instrumental causes 
which he himself has instituted, there should be such coin- 
cidence and harmony of action, that we may study the lat- 
ter in reference to their proper place and power, without 
seeming at all to overlook the necessity of the former. In 
Christ Jesus J have begotten you through the Gospel, says 
Paul; and since it has pleased God to make the ministry the 
chief of instrumentalities for the recovery of sinful men to 
holiness, it is not to be doubted that on the spiritual strength and 
the divine wisdom of that ministry, the effectiveness of the Gos- 
pel on the hearts of those who hear it will very much depend. 

It is one of the things which we most delight to recognize 
in our ministry of the past, that it has been to so great an ex- 





* Bancroft’s His. United States, Vol. II, p. 39. 
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tent a living and spiritual agency. We acknowledge also, 
with gratitude to God, the signs of a true inward vitality in 
the great body of our living pastors. The genius of our entire 
ecclesiastical system forbids us to rely on anything factitious. 
We have never associated in our minds, nor do we at this day, 
the power of our pulpits with priestly robes, with any sort of 
imposing accessories, appealing to the senses, nor with any 
assumption of divine prerogatives. We have always regarded 
high spiritual attainments in our preachers, as the most essen- 
tial of all endowments, and when conjoined with gifts and learn- 
ing, as the complement and crowning grace of these ; in short, 
as constituting the very hiding of their power. But when 
we anticipate the probable condition of our Churches, and our 
country for the generations next to follow, does not the con- 
viction grow yet stronger, that none but men whose lips have 
been touched with celestial fire, and whose faces shine from 
their close intercourse with God, are fit for the work that awaits 
the coming ministry? Can there be any doubt that a yet 
higher spiritual life, and yet more of that indefinable and pecu- 
liar, yet more real elevation and energy of soul which a rich 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit gives, will be imperatively de- 
manded ? Is it not plain that nothing short of the profound- 
est spiritual sympatiies of the intensest realization of the pow- 
ers of the world to come, of a thorough self-crucifixion and 


_ self-sacrifice, and of a conscious, intimate and blessed life 


Christ in God, will enable the pastors and preachers of the 
future to maintain the proper ascendency of their high 
office, and to bear forward the banner of their Master against 
the mighty onset of the excited powers of evil? If the 
forces of selfishness and of passion, of atheistic unbelief, of 
reckless irreligion, of private sensuality and of public cor- 
ruption, are bearing more and more intensely, as wealth and 
luxury, and the fashion, and the pride of life increase, against 
the interests of virtue and religion, how shall the leaders of 
the host of God be able even to maintain their ground, and 
how yet more, shall they promote the Christian cause, without 
a holy energy like that of Paul, and an unclouded faith, and 
a divine constancy of love like that of the seraphic John? 
Must not the impelling power within increase with the resist- 
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ance, unless the Christian host is to go down before its foes ? 
All this would seem to be quite plain. 

The work of the ministry divides itself into two parts, to a 
certain extent distinct. First of all it must be a converting 
agency ; directing its labor and its zeal to the end of awaken- 
ing, convincing and guiding to Jesus Christ those who are un- 
renewed. Our ministry has hitherto been eminently blessed 
by God, as regards this part of its great work. The records of 
our Churches have been, to a great extent, records of renewing 
grace, and of pure and scriptural revivals of religion. From 
the period of the great awakening down to the present time, 
especially since the beginning of this century, days of divine 
refreshing have been granted to our Churches in connection 
with the faithful preaching of the word, in the fruits of which 
the whole world is now rejoicing, and the affecting scenes of 
which will live, we cannot but believe, in the memories of 
many, long after the joys of the immortal life shall have been 
begun. Oh, yes, methinks that Payson, Nettleton and Griffin, 
with others, their fellow-laborers, delight to talk together of 
them still, as they walk on the borders of that river that issues 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb. Yet what are 
these but earnests of far more glorious things which God has 
promised. The dispensation of the Spirit in his converting 
power, has but just begun as yet, if, as we understand the 
scriptures, the world is indeed to be won to Christ by the 
preaching of the gospel. And when before were there ever 
such fields all white and ready for the harvest, as now, in this 
broad, free land, present themselves before the eyes of Christian 
preachers? When, since the Cross of Calvary was reared, 
have such multitudes of unregenerate men been found so easi- 
ly and permanently accessible to the messages of its grace, as 
the coming fifty years are sure to furnish here? Since the 
fountains of Christian truth are sending their pure streams 
through all the land, as if saturating every part with living 
water, what is to hinder the Churches from asking, yea, from ex- 
pecting and receiving, such pentecostal effusions of the spirit, 
as shall quite throw into the shade those that have hitherto 
been granted? Nor is it to be forgotten that the great con- 
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verting work of Christian Missions to the heathen from the 
Churches of this country, which had its beginning in the hearts 
of owr theological students, and our pastors, has now advanc- 
ed so far that the way is fully open for direct and unob- 
structed effurt by the ministry that is to come, for the conver- 
sion of pagan millions, by preaching to them Jesus and his 
Cross. And if within the fifty years last gone, we rightly 
think that wonders have been wrought in this grand enterprise | 
of Christian love, what ought to be aimed at and expected as 
the result of missionary preaching for the next half century ? 
Not only our own and other nominally Christian lands, but the 
most interesting and populous countries of the heathen world, 
ery out for a converting ministry. 

And then, again, the ministry is designed of Christ to not 
only a converting, but a training agency. A great and most 
necessary work of spiritual culture is imposed on it by Him. 
The spiritually, like the naturally, new-born, we know are only 
to be brought to the development and strength of manhood 
by a wise and faithful Christian nurture—a process of educa- 
tion under the word and providence and spirit of God, in every 
stage of which they need the guidance and the aid of a deeply 
spiritual and holy ministry. ‘“ Feed my sheep!” There is a 
mighty breadth of meaning in this charge of Christ to Peter. 
Is there no ground for fear that it has not been regarded as it 
ought? Is there no room for apprehension, when we note the 
condition of our Churches, that far too little labor has hitherto 
been generally bestowed by pastors on this part of their great 
work? When the heart has been renewed, it is to be insisted 
that the light which has “been kindled in the soul shall shine 
out in the whole character; and that the grace received shall 
be allowed to possess, transform and adorn the man. It is 
the normal condition of the divine life that it be steadily 
progressive, and as it advances towards perfection, it must vis- 
ibly put forth, in a natural succession, the tender buds of Chris- 
tian virtue, the rich, full blossoms of distinctively Christian ex- 
cellence, and the ripe and precious fruit of profound religious 
experience. There is no natural or necessary connection, as 
has sometimes been alledged, between the doctrine of justifica- 
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tion by faith, and an indifference to Christian culture. On the 
contrary, the highest impulses towards whatsoever things are 
pure and lovely, have aiways been, and always must be, fur- - 
nished by that doctrine when truly understood. And what the 
world most needs, in its present state, so far as Christian influ- 
ence is concerned, is an exhibition in the great body of disci- 
ples of the highest forms of the Christian life. Imagine a 
Church made up of members who had reached the noble Chris- 
tian life of the Apostles. Ought we to deem the thought of 
such a Church chimerical? Must there not be substantially 
such Churches—Churches in which the world shall clearly see 
what spiritual power, what overcoming faith, what traits of 
moral beauty, what fruitfulness of good, what intimacy with 
God, what holy serenity and peace, a genuine Christian life 
imparts? Such illustrations of the power of the Gospel and 
the grace of Christ upon the weak and sinful souls of men, 
have been needed in all ages; but they are becoming more 
and more necessary to the progress and final triumph of Chris- 
tianity. 

Whatever then may be the other gifts and furnishings of 
the future ministry of our Churches, I am sure that I express 
your deep conviction, fathers and brethren, when I say that, 
as its grand distinction, it must be, in Apostolic language, full 
of the Holy Ghost. It cannot else be a ministry of power in 
either department of its work. Desire to bring lost sinners to 
the Cross, must possess it with the fervor of a passion. This 
desire must keep it yearning over them ever, with yearnings that 
only their recovery to Christ can satisfy. It must be intense 
enough to overcome the love of ease, of the pleasures of liter- 
ature and taste, of genial companionship, of home and friends, 
and country, if need be; and to make it count the saving of a 
single soul from the eternal death—what it is in truth—an event 
of greater moment than the attainment of a scepter and a 
throne. It must be intense enough to make the rigors of per- 
petual frost, as in the case of Stach and Beck in Greenland, 
or mountain fastnesses and solitudes, as in the case of Felix Neff 
among the Alps, and lonely forests, with all sorts of hardships 
and exposures, as in the case of Brainard in the wilds at the 
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forks of the Delaware, and or the banks of the Susquehanna, 
not only endurable but sweet. It must be intense enough to 
stimulate to the utmost ingenuity and persistence of labor in 
order to seize the attention of the thoughtless, and to lodge 
the barbed arrow from God’s quiver in the conscience. “QO, 
that I could fly from pole to pole,” cried the glowing White- 
field, “ preaching the everlasting gospel.”* It was this that 
made him as a flame of fire. 

It is the same spirit, which continually r@vealed itself in the 
great Apostle, who was ready to wish himself accursed from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake, if so they might be saved; and 
who travailed in the spiritual birth of the Galatians that Christ 
might be formed in them through him.’ Where such a zeal for 
saving men has permanently possessed the heart of the Chris- 
tian preacher, it is as a-fire in the bones, forbidding inglorious 
self-indulgence and repose, and stirring to the highest efforts 
in the faithful wielding of the two-edged sword of God’s own 
truth. It will make a ministry of revivals—a ministry that 
by God’s blessing, shall gather golden harvests home—a min- 
istry not to be turned aside from their great work, because 
they will infinitely prefer the winning of souls to Christ for 
the glory of His grace, to the gathering of all earthly honors 
or pleasures for themselves. It will make a missionary min- 
istry, which cannot rest till the glad tidings of salvation shall 
have reached the farthest regions of the world. 

To this intense desire to be made instrumental in converting 
men to God, there must be added, to fit the ministry for its work 
of spiritual education, a kind of power and skill which only 
the highest personal attainments can impart. For some time 
past, there have happily been symptoms in the Churches of a 
longing for,a higher type of Christian life than has hitherto 
been common. ‘This longing is probably destined to reveal 
itself still more. Bunyan, in his beautiful Allegory, has placed 
the land of Beulah, “ whose air was very sweet and pleasant,” 
which was out of the reach of Giant Despair, and out of sight 
of Doubting Castle, and in which the shining ones commonly 
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walked, and the contract between the bride and bridegroom 
was renewed, near the end of his pilgrim’s journey, and on 
the borders of heaven. But it is clear that there is no reason 
why believers may not, at a comparatively early period, reach 
those higher and more sunny regions of the Christian life, if 
they heartily desire it; and especially, if they have guides 
who know how to bring them thither. But those only can 
know the way who have trodden it themselves. A ministry 
that has never itself passed much beyond those lower degrees 
or stages of the life of God, in which struggles and conflict, 
fallings and repentings, gloomy fears and distressing doubts, 
are the rule, and the peace of God that passeth understanding 
is the exception, of every day’s experience, can do but little 
to help others up into those ever tranquil and delightful re- 
gions, in which it is given to holy souls on earth to walk, like 
Enoch, in intimate and blessed fellowship with God. A min- 
istry, on the other hand, which has advanced from strength to 
strength through the discipline of inward wrestlings and sor- 
rows; that out of the depths has cried and been delivered ; 
that has felt its own dark shadows chased away by the illumin- 
ating spirit; and its dreary coldness melted like vernal snows 
at the coming of the sweet south wind, by his warm, genial 
breath ; and finally that has had opened to its clear percep- 
tion those views of Christ, in his infinite sufficiency and glory, 
which most fill and elevate the soul; such a ministry, we say, 
will be continually exciting the desires of those who feel its 
influence, to rise to the same heights of spiritual attainment, 
and will give a right direction to their efforts. Of nothing 
does the Divine Spirit more constantly make use, as means, 
while he sanctifies God’s people, than the example, the sym- 
pathy, and the inspiring words of those who themselves have 
been carried highest by his power. As generous natures by 
contact with men of noble deeds, are sure to be inspired 
with the heroic spirit ; as they whose souls are finely strung, 
are certain to feel somewhat of poetic ecstasy when they listen 
to the great masters of the lyre; as thoughtful men in the 
society of persons of profound and subtle intellect, are warm- 
ed into admiration of wisdom and philosophy; even so are 
VOL. XV. 26 
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they in whose hearts the love of goodness has been implanted 
by God’s grace, sympathetically touched, and quickened and 
animated with desire, when brought under the influence of 
those who breathe about them the holy atmosphere and speak 
the heavenly, words of exalted spiritual life. The power of 
this sort that belongs to an eminently holy ministry is great. 
To this it will add the more direct influence of patient, skillful 
teaching. It will know how to indicate the hidden dangers 
which beset the way of holy living. It will know with what 
parts of Christian truth, with what particular views of Christ 
and of the great realities revealed to faith, the heart of each 
believer may be quickened and refreshed, and its affections 
raised to yet higher fervor. As a shepherd who has himself 
actually explored the mountains, knows just where sweet pas- 
tures and pure waters may be found, a ministry of rich 
spiritual experience will be able to conduct Christ’s flock 
when hungering and thirsting, up to the verdant fields, and to 
the crystal fountains, that will afford them at once nourish- 
ment and strength, and a divine contentment and repose. O, 
happy Churches, on which a ministry so baptized from heaven 
shall be bestowed by Christ! O, blessed ministry, whose 
highest wish shall be to bring Christ’s little ones up to the 
measure of perfect men in Him! This wish will cure the 
weak ambition of preaching sermons to excite the wonder and 
admiration of the undiscriminating multitude; sermons that 
rather suggest the classical dictionary than the Bible; and be- 
tray too clearly the vain desire to be thought learned, origin- 
al, or eloquent. It will give to the pulpit a divine simplicity 
which shall make its utterance as unpretending as Christ’s own 
teachings. It will make it luminous with the glory of Christ 
himself, and not with that of man. 

In what has now been said, we have simply aimed to indi- 
eate the most general and essential characteristics of the 
ministry which our past and our future both teach us to desire. 
A ministry of eminent gifts and thorough culture ; a ministry 
completely master of a living, sound theology; a ministry 
imbued with the true spirit of philanthropy; a ministry re- 
dolent of an unction richer and more fragrant far than any 
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ever given by mortal hands, the anointing of the Holy Spirit of 
God; none other than such a ministry will either harmonize 
with the cherished memories of our Churches, or meet the al- 
ready manifest exigencies of coming years. While we grate- 
fully thank God that through the prayérs, the sacrifices, and 
the wise and patient labors of those who have gone before us, 
our living ministry approximates in so good a degree the stand- 
ard we have sketched, do we not owe it to these who shall 
come after us, with anxious care and fervent supplication, to 
see to it that our ministry of the future may realize it fully. 
Instead of disbanding our theological institutions, or cutting 
short their courses, shall we not rather give to each, to all of 
them, if need be, a faithful Christian pastor, rich in experience 
and full of holy fervor, to aid them daily by his fervent prayers 
and counsels, and to feed them on the Sabbath as the shepherd 
of their souls? Shall not prayers be made continually in our 
churches, at our family altars, and in our closets, that our 
theological teachers may be eminently taught of God, and 
that those who are to be the future pastors of our Churches 
may be endowed with divine wisdom and replenished with 
abundant grace? He who delights to walk amidst the golden 
candlesticks, would set in them a truly shining ministry; 
not one that sparkles with a merely human glitter, but one 
that shines with the pure and steady light of living holiness. 
But I may not detain you longer. The theme is far too fer- 
tile for the time; yet it is one that seemed to connect itself 
most naturally with the occasion. A new era, as we have 
said, has certainly arrived in the history of the system of faith 
and polity, which, planted by the pilgrims, has grown and 
spread, till like some brave old oak stretching out its sturdy 
arms, it has long since covered New England with its shadow. 
Those who were born and nurtured beneath its goodly boughs, 
have been no weak, degenerate race. New England, with her 
Congregationalism, has been, from her early days, the home of 
men. The energy, the acuteness, the industry and enterprise, 
the robust sense and the acknowledged intelligence, the gen- 
eral virtue and well-proportioned piety of her sons and 
daughters, have testifted to all the world of the value of her 
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educational and ecclesiastical institutions. No wonder that her 
children love her, wherever they may have found a habitation 
—no wonder that they wish to carry, when they go to found 
new homes for themselves and their posterity far off in the 
teeming west, institutions so sacred and endearing. They have, 
like faithful offspring of an ancient and noble stock, established 
churches, colleges and schools, in which there lives the spirit 
of their venerated ancestors; and by means of which the pil- 
grim faith and discipline will be transmitted to their children. 
It was time then for such a movement as that which gave ex- 
istence to this association; as well as for the kindred one in 
the great commercial center of the land. It is a pleasant 
thought, that the orbit of our Congregational body, like those 
of the celestial spheres, is not a circle, but an ellipse instead ; 
whose focal points may both, though our analogy will fail us 
here, be centers of attraction, light and warmth, to the great 
advantage of the system. The need of unity, the unity of a 
tender and loving Christian brotherhood, among the entire 
host of Congregational pastors, it is impossible to feel too 
deeply. Wherever there is liberty of thought, and vigorous and 
earnest minds to think, there will of course be some slight 
differences in regard to the details of the Christian system, 
among those who, as to its grand features, are perfectly agreed. 
But candor and fairness and a truly fraternal spirit, are far more 
likely to compose such differences than captiousness, acerbi- 
ty, and uncharitableness of temper. It is related of good Arch- 
bishop Leighton, that his sister once asked him, at the request 
ofa friend, what he thought was the mark of the Beast; at the 
same time adding: “I told the inquirer that you would cer- 
tainly answer you could not tell.” “Truly, you said well,” 
replied Leighton ; “but if I might fancy what it were, it would 
be something with a pair of horns, that pusheth his neighbor, 
and hath been so much seen and felt both in Church and 
State.”* God grant that the future Ministry of our Puritan 
Churches may be taught to spare the sides of their Christian 
brethren, and to keep their horns for enemies of the common 
faith! 





* Leighton’s Works. Life, page 65. 
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We cannot doubt that this association will greatly aid in 
the promotion of fraternal feeling among the Ministry that 
shall came after us, as we trust it will among ourselves. Bos- 
ton must ever be our Holy city, our loved Jerusalem. Around 
it are the places first greeted by the footsteps of the Pil- 
grims. It isin the midst uf the region which was the scene of 
their first sufferings, and of their labors of patience and of 
faith. Here lie their ashes—all of them that was mortal—till 
the trump of God shall sound. And it is time—high time— 
that an edifice should here be reared, which shall be at once a 
worthy memorial of the Fathers, and a depository of whatever 
yet remains from the past, or may be furnishedby the future, 
that may illustrate their history, their principles, or'their char- 
acter and faith. Such an edifice, with its,gathered manu- 
scripts, its records, its library, its always open doors, and its an- 
nual reunions of Christian brethren from all quarters of the 
land, will come at length to be regarded as the homestead and 
the hearth-stone of our Congregational Polity, and the vital 
center of our great religious fellowship. Let the structure 
speedily go up; and long after we are dead, may a noble and 
faithful Puritan Ministry, with each returning year, come up 
hither to drink in afresh, as at the fountain head, the spirit of 
the men who laid the foundations of our civil and religious 
freedom by asimple faith in God. 
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Arr. IIL—GLIMPSES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


F. ©. Scurosser’s Weltgeschichte fiir das Deutsche Volk, wnter 
Mitwirkung des Verfassers bearbeitet von Dr. G. L. Krimex. 
Frankfort, 1844-1857. 


Histoire Universelle. Par Cesar Cantu. Soigneusement re- 
manieé par Vauteur, et traduite sous ses yeuw par EvGENE 
Arovx e¢ Prrstnvesrro Leoparvr. Paris, 1853-1855. 


At this energy which men all about us are throwing into the 
reading and writing of History is, of course, to help or hurt 
the age, according as men seek thereby to spur thought or to 
evade it. In the latter case it is Ptolemaic or Prussian—set- 
ting up as its petty fetish a new reading or smart metaphysic, 
or corpus inscriptionum—giving the primacy to chronology- 
spinners and accent-markers. 

These men and their stndies have great uses, no doubt—as 
serving stronger men and larger purposes; but they, at times, 
persist in hewing all new growths of historical scholarship to 
suit their old canons—twisting original systems in new nations 
to fit worn-out purposes of old nations—shutting their eyes to 
the tendencies of the new time and the new men—fighting 
certain “extinct Satans.” 

But when this reading and writing are driven on by earnest, 
living thought, historical knowledge is built high and firm. 
Subtlety and plodding are then turned to the search for great 
laws of development, and demonstrations of progress. Man is 
recognized as good for something, and his history as meaning 
something. Such atudy and work give us men like Dr. Arnold 
and Guizot, Grote and Sismondi and Schlosser, and a score of 
others of whom the age is proud. Historical essayists like 
Carlyle and Kingsley are of this sort. 

But between these two classes—those who delve and those 
who build—are other classes, principally two, those who paint 
and those who counterfeit. To those who paint, we trust for 
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the scene shiftings—the working of pageants—the cut and 
thrust of armies, the draping of heroes—and their work is use- 
ful. It is often a rich mine to historians of higher aim—to 
men who hear in feudal history voices far louder than her- 
alds’ trumpets, and see in kingly history truths far brighter 
than shimmer of cloth of gold—men who see in all history 
great steady lines of purpose, to which the purposes and poli- 
ties of Alexander or Napoleon are but as whims. 

Next come they who counterfeit—dealers in sham history. 
These wield sometimes a great lie bound about with secondary 
historic truths, sometimes a great truth seized out of its con- 
nections. Thus armed, Brownson proves that modern Rome is 
the focus of mental activity, and Vienna the center of enlight- 
ened liberty; Hughes proves that the few embers which 
warm this bad age are wrapped in his copes and altar cloths ; 
Alison proves that this republic is to fall for lack of monarchy, 
and Fitzhugh proves that it is to die for lack of slavery. 

Every day thousands are made to hear these precious ut- 
terances of sham history, that commercial republics have been 
corrupt—manufacturing republics squalid—aristocratic repub- 
lics the best fighters, and all republics blatant ard based on . 
slavery. These bits of popular sham history modify the popu- 
lar political philosophy. What wonder then at the late gene- 
ral apathy in the midst of the fettering of white men by 
tariffs, and of black men by slave acts! 

The ever growing zeal for historical studies reaches, of course, 
the youth; but the field lies before him in such breadth and 
splendor that he is almost sure to throw away his strength un- 
less some one is near to guide. 

And this guide, under the present system, throughout our 
country, is likely to be one of the sham historians—the real 
infidels of these times—men who see in this world’s great rich 
history, a mere game at cross-purposes, a careless whirl; and 
in sequences of national virtue and vice, barbarism and civili- 
zation, death of great states, and birth of great principles,— 
sometimes fate, sometimes caprice. So hosts of young men 
came forth from this training, just careless, not earnest, not 
hopeful, and they come to look upon life as a selfish game—pa- 
triotism as too costly—pettifoggery as their best work. 
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The only way to meet this work of the sham historians is to 
give every capable young man a thorough outfit of historic 
knowledge. But how remiss are we! Although in boyhood, 
enthusiasm, prophetic of great attainments, might be kindled, 
and although outlines of history can be stamped on the mind 
as at no other period, there is hardly a preparatory school in 
the country where respectable preliminary training in history 
is given. To enter college little knowledge of history is re- 
quired, and to keep in college the student is often forced at the 
dialects and accents of Herodotus and Thucydides, until he loses 
sight of the great line of quaint argument for democracy in the 
former, and the perfect reflection of Greek Statesmanship in 
the latter. 

A good Universal History is not a dry compend, nor a great 
frame on which pedantry is displayed. But it is what may 
serve as a foundation for all special study of history, or philos- 
ophy or politics—what may counteract the mechanical ten- 
dency to study single points—what may lift the new race of 
young men above the plane of our old demagogues, so that 
whether with pen or voice, they may attack them from above 
and at advantage. In such a history there should be, first— 
the clear, strong current of facts; there should be, next, the 
simple, plain philosophy of history ; then should come a more 
thorough presentation of that special history, more important to 
the nations and times in which the book is read ; and on this 
special history all the rest should be brought to bear. Thus 
we have the three great things—the facts, the philosophy, and 
the application. 

We have met with no work so excellent in answering these 
requirements as the new revision of Schlosser’s Universal His- 
tory. The revision has been in progress for ten years, and the 
last numbers are now in press. Under the eye of the histo- 
rian, a chosen scholar has wrought over the old editions, cut 
out what was useless, and added the newest results of research. 
The new work is dedicated to the German people. It is for 
their reading. The sturdy old historian is to die soon, and this 
is the final shaping of the great work of his long life. 

First of all, the book is earnest. The struggles in Germany 
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have drawn true men out of mammon-worship and made them 
_ think closely and feel deeply. That is what long wars for right 
always do. Then the book is simple; no pedantry, no pre- 
tence ; all statement is clear, all reasoning sharp, and there is 
hardly a foot-note. And it isa learned book. Jefferson had 
a theory that the “Spirit of the Laws” was but a shrewd con- 
- nection of the jottings of Montesquieu’s common-place book. 
Many universal histories seem to be of that character, but this 
book springs evidently from the full, rich mind. It is the ripe 
fruit of all the study, sight, experience, conversation and 
thought of fifty years. It is also a liberal history, free in fight- 
ing error as in acknowledging the claims of the religious sense 
and the poverty of mere maxims of morality. And it is a prac- 
tical book—aiming to bring the learned to breadth of thought, 
and the unlearned to depth of thought. Through all, too, there is 
noble presentation of the simple philosophy of history, brought 
to bear mainly on the author’s own land, but still of great im- 
port to any land where mind contends against mammon, or 
philanthrophy is arrayed against pride of caste, or justice against 
club law. 

The reader begins the study of the ancient world in ex- 
treme Orient. He has to drudge somewhat at first among the 
preliminary facts. He notes the periods of time, learns how - 
the land lies, observes the main run and cleaving of mountains, 
the spread of plateaus, the position of passes; and all these 
lead into the history itself. 

It is wonderful to note how so earnest a man will make his- 
tory which seems worn ont and useless, tell upon the world to- 
day. Thus presented, even the poor Chinese development, 
with which the book begins, has great worth. We have a clear 
picture of that patriarchal development, of the budding of its 
iceas, and growth of its laws; we note the rise of the early 
Mongolian feudal system with many centers spreading culture, 
then of the later patriarchial system with one center elevating 
culture. Confucius comes not as a creator, but as a reformer, 
having a true idea of his time and nation—bringing what was 
good in the past to help the present; and giving all needed 
supplement from his own mind. For all practical purposes he is 
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a sort of Mongolian Franklin—the incarnation of politic hones- 
ty and obedient fancy. He warms the old piety, sharpens the 
old maxims on morals, compresses all wayward thought into 
formulas, and sets the nation at conning them; but makes no 
provision for growth. So all growth stopped. To that civili- 
zation there came no farther development. The Song dynasty 
tried to vitalize the nation by introducing foreign elements, and . 
fell; and thus was evinced to the nation Heaven’s wrath on 
innovators. The Mongols came, and seemed sure to bring in 
life, but the national spirit was too strong, and the descendants 
of Kublai-Khan were turned into torpid Chinese, and the gate 
of the Empire was again shut. Then went in Christianity, but 
the leaven which never failed to work powerfully in all 
stronger nations, petrified in China, and good Messieurs Hue 
and Gabet found that it but served to give the devil a pattern 
for Buddhist vestments and genuflexions, 

The religion of the nation, fettered as to growth, but toler- 
rant from want of depth, received in perfect quiet the Budd- 
hism which the more earnest religionists of India drove out 
with fire and sword. But all their religious systems have de- 
generated with the uncultivated into image-worship, and with 
the cultivated into phrase worship. 

The learning of the nation is never increased, but renewed, 
by the mechanical repetition of fixed sets of words. There is 
loud recitation of pietist maxims which have nothing to do 
with religion, and much moulding of verses on old models 
which have nothing to do with poetry. In this it seems a strik- 
ing type of the Oxford system. 

The administration of the nation grows into mandarinism, 
under which all that happens is forewritten; all thought and 
work bound about with scribblings,—fair type of the Ger- 
man bureaucracy of to-day. 

This isolated history of a land not known to the ancients, 
and giving no civilizing elements to the moderns, has a real 
value in Schlosser’s hands, as a simple popular presentation of 
the destiny of a truly conservative nation. 

Invi is also well presented. We stand amazed at the chasm 
between her spiritual and material development. Philosophy, 
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poetry and religion, rich in visions, wild in phantasy, un- 
shackled by logic, and so giving birth to religious ideas which 
have filtered through scores of coarser western systems, and 
which the whole world acknowledges to be sublime! And, 
close by, in wonderful opposition, stands the social, political, 
and hierarchical fabric, tied to the heaviest prejudices. We 
trace the rigid separation of provinces and see how al! idea 
of a common country was lost. We note the building of 
castes, each clamped with rules of iron, and see how all idea of 
a common humanity was lost. We trace, too, that strange 
union of free spiritual and fettered ‘material development, in 
art. Whatever is the immediate expression of heart or soul, 
has wealth and glory ; whatever is hampered by secondary 
agencies, is weak and poor. Thus the Maha Bharata passes 
as beautiful beyond dreams; but the rock temples of Ellora as 
ugly beyond delirium. The Indian mind acts directly, through 
Poetry like that of Milton-—indirectly through Sculpture like 
that of: South Sea Islanders. 

The other great primitive Empires, the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian, are also well shown, and we recognize the great worth of 
the latter as a channel for the flow of many ideas from East to 
West. There are also monographs of the lesser Oriental nations, 
and we are shown in West Asia the strife between Iran and 
Turan, the invigoration of lowland kingdoms by forced mix- 
ture from the highlands; and we are given homely analyses of 
the Persian Satrap rule, with the Pheenician religion, com- 
merce and colonization. They who believe that education un- 
der a system of polygamy, in rural districts, and in a warmer 
zone, is more conducive to warlike vigor than the enterprise, 
adventurous spirit, and foresight, cultivated in a commercial 
nation, would do well to ponder this Pheenician story, especial- 
ly the Sieges of Tyre. 

In the next great division of the work is given the Greeco. 
Roman period. This occupies nearly four volumes—about two 
volumes being devoted to each of the classic nations. We can 
only give a summary, hasty and poor, of Schlosser’s prelimi- 
nary view of Greece. In its completeness, it is noble, and 
many a student who has droned through his University classics, 
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would have done far differently, could he have learned from 
this chapter the bearing and worth of Greek studies. 

The Greeks are shown as transferring the central point in 
human affairs from Asia to Europe. They stood at the source 
of all civilizations which have since been dominant. And this 
bright civilization sprang up while all else was dark. South 
of Greece was slavery and lust; North and West was savage 
freedom ; East were Science and Art, fettered in China, fantas- 
tic in India, and dwarfed everywhere. Thus surrounded, the 
Greeks entered into such phases of development as were never 
before known, and gave to the world a new direction, so that 
to this day all the intellectual culture of the world has its 
source in Greece, as al) genuine religious culture has its origin 
in Palestine. 


“The Greeks were the first to give independence to Art, for they first cher- 
ished it for itsown sake, and thereby gave impulse towards the ennobling of 
mankind. They were the first, also, to found an independent Puttosorny, for 
they first separated the demands of the reasoning faculty from the religious 
longing. They were the first to bring to life a real Screncs, in that they were the 
first, not only to emancipate mental effort from the tyranny of caste, but also to 
make it independent of the poor aims of every-day life. Thus they entirely ren- 
ovated History and Mathematics. The latter had never taken independent 
rank, but was only handled for paltry uses; by the former men had never sought 
to gain deep knowledge of man and his progress, but had tried merely to satisfy 
the patriotic feeling and the love of amusement. The Greeks raised also toa 
high pitch that rich element of culture which lies in Lancuace. Thus they not 
only found new modes and forms for Poetry, and so wrought their own language 
until it became one of the most beautiful and expressive the world has seen, but 
they created especially the art of Prose. The writings of earlier peoples had 
either a poetic form or a style disjointed and childish,—showing none of that 
turning of periods and euphonic structure which in Greek hands mirrored the 
world of thought with all its shades. And first ofall peoples the Greeks created 
a natural, real Portrican System. First of all they gave to mental strength it® 
full right and place in national affairs ; and first among men, they elevated the 
declaration of the assembled people to the significance of public opinion, and 
rested political growth on mental growth. Therefore they were the first nation 
in history which was able to develop a republican constitution and to hold it 
fast.” 


Of the earliest periods of Greece enough is shown for the 
author’s great purpose. Schlosser does briefly here for Greek 
history what Arnold did at greater length for Roman history. 
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It is the historian of strong sense, but not of pedantry, who speaks. 
Legend is given as legend, and research has its due worth. There 
are clear traces of a reaction, not unhealthy, against the ultra 
skepticism of Niebuhr. Yet, it is no blind, bigoted reaction. 
Passing to the heroic age, all possible light is thrown upon the 
sway of Minos, the expedition of the Argonauts, and the Tro- 
jan war. All the information possible to be gleaned from them 
is presented, and there is a good summary of our knowledge 
of the period. We give imperfectly an extract from the polit- 
ical part : 

“Castes were unknown to Greece in the heroic age, and ever after. , The 
people were indeed divided into Nobles and Commoners, but the latter took part 
in public affairs, and the privileges of the former rested hardly upon noble birth, 
but rather on the possession of superior strength, bravery and skill The differ- 
ence, then, between these two classes, was not grounded on superstition and 
cheating, like that between the castes of Orient, but upon the idea that certain 
families had greater bodily strength and aptness in war, and that they were 
chosen of the gods to protect the land. 

The only claim of noble above commoner, rested in his greater skill in ruling 
or fighting, * * * * The King was in his decision bound by the counsel 
of the nobles, and in great affairs must take counsel of the whole people. He 
was but the first among peers, and had real preéminence only as priest at the 
sacrifices, and as captain in war. When then, he as ruler, wished a position 
above the nobles, everything turned on his personal character, and he must 
already have superiority in health, strength, bravery, sagacity and experience, 
He was always greeted and addressed with respect, but the people talked and 
trafficked with him as with any other noble. Among the Greeks there is no 
trace of Oriental forms of homage, or show of awe.” 

A better popular presentation of this subject could hardly be 
given in Germany, and it is in such passages as these that we 
see what the old man means in addressing the book to the Ger- 
man people. Itis of great use to have such simple old truths 
shine full upon them. In a land infested by the most puny no- 
bility on earth, and where, in all her kingdoms, for three hun- 
dred years, only two monarchs have arisen strong in battle, or 
quick in council, and where Oriental forms are paraded as often 
as “ Most High His Majesty Frederic William” gives the fourth 
class of the Red Eagle to a petty imitator of Hengstenberg or 
Stahl, so simple an essay on the strong primitive monarchy is of 
great worth. The summary, at the end of the heroic period, 
thrown into the form of a comparison, one of whose terms the 
Germans can well appreciate, is also good. 
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“History shows, many centuries later, in Northern Europe, a similar con. 
dition of things, and a comparison of this condition with that ofthe Greek 
heroic age, may serve to throw light on the spirit of the period in Greece 
which lies mostly outside of authentic history. The ruling spirit, the daily life 
and the whole culture of the Northern heroic age, are in the highest degree 
similar to those of the Southern. We find but few differences, and they may be 
ascribed mainly to influences of climate. The most striking difference is, that 
the Greeks, in passing their heroic period, grew ever milder and nobler, where- 
as the northern people appear greater, purer, more worthy and more aspiring 
in the earlier division of the period than in the later. They of the South had 
farther this advantage over the Northern heroes, that in Greece, sagacity, expe- 
rience and eloquence gave greater distinction than mere strength of body. 
Those Greek tribes stood nearer each other, were in a manner allied, and under- 
took common expeditions, in which many tribes bore part. The different 
classes of the North were in the earliest period entirely separated, and in the 
latest only united by a feudal bond. The former madea sharp distinction be- 
tween Greeks and strangers; the latter yielded like privileges to all who had 
like bodily strength. So the Greek loved his home above all other Jands, and 
wherever he went, carried the thought of fatherland and the longing for it; 
but the roving hero of the North felt at home everywhere. He sought better 
seats in distant lands, and pined not for his birth-place. The great difference, 
finally, is between the cheerful nature of the Greeks and the severe, melancholic 
character which marked especially the Northern heroes. He of the’North was 
gloomy, like his sky, and had to look at life mainly on the side of its nothing- 
ness and privations. This drove him to barbarous scorn of life, and made him 
await, among the heroes of another world, true life and enduring pleasure, 
On the other hand, he who dwelt under the happy skies of Greece, held the only 
real life and joy to be in the kindly sunlight of this upper world, and the life 
of the spirit-world seemed, even under its happiest conditions, but a mere shad- 
ow of this. So he loved this life,—thought death a bitter lot, and considered 
swiftness of foot one of the great qualities of a hero.” 


Here is shown much of the spirit which prompted Guizot to 
make his noted comparison between the customs of our own 
aborigines and those of the barbarian tribes of Central Europe. 
Schlosser does much to increase knowledge, but still more to 
give it precision. Thus in the next division of the work we 
have the Greek Colonial system, and Massilia, the most noted 
and noble colony of allin the West. To fix our ideas we have 
a comparison with the republic of Geneva as she stood in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centurics. We note, in both cities, 
temperance, domesticity, order and thrift. There is, too, a 
similarity in the progress of the commercial spirit, and in the 
love and culture of science. Both had to fight barbarism with- 
out and luxury within, and with both the weapons were strong 
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alien and sumptuary laws. So, too, in the chapter on Sparta 
before the Persian war, she is shown as becoming a knightly 
state,—proud and fierce,—destined to play in Greece the same 
part which Venice played among the medieval republics down 
to the seventeenth century. 

We pass over the valuable chapters on Sparta and Athens 
before the Persian wars, on the general relations of the Greek 
States, and the analysis of the monarchy of Lycurgus and 
timocracy of Solon, in order to come to the notice of the Per- 
sian war. 

“As to the comparative strength of the two armies, old writers are not agreed. 
We only know that the Persian numbers were far greater than the Athe- 
nian. And this little band of Greeks beat back the Persians, rulers though 
they were of half Asia. Yet, when we glance at the differing nature of the 
two powers, all wonder ceases. The Persian State was a mere machine, in 
which free development, free movement and free aspiration were overruled by 
blind obedience and by the fixed mechanical form of institutions. All chance 
of good leadership in war depended on personal favors and relations. Seldom 
was any institution changed in obedience to experience, or the demands of cir- 
cumstances; very seldom was either the plan or process of an undertaking 
wrought to fit the needs of a given time, land or people. Their host was im- 
mense, but was an undisciplined mass, without manliness or ardor. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, then in the bloom of their national strength, formed small 
states, whose strength was not in numbers, but in unshackled growth, in love 
of fatherland, and in brave emulation among individuals. The recruiting, 
exercising and arming of the people were purely national, and grounded in the 
nature of the people. Through their freedom of political movement, every ex- 
perience or discovery told at once upon the national enterprises.” 

This is, perhaps, but a combination of well known facts, to 
illustrate a well known truth, yet it cannot be presented too 
often anywhere. Especially should it be kept before the Ger- 
mans. In their land is a great party embracing many keen 
minds which, having flung off republicanism as a dream, affect 
to admire despotism,—praising Russia as a model. But this 
simple, honest presentation of the Persian State and military 
system, must point out to many an every-day thinker the 
reason why Russia, with ever increasing attention to military 
training, grows less and less capable of great military achieve- 
ments, and why, since Suwaroff, she has grown weaker and 
weaker against civilized nations, making only a good defense 
at Eylau, and not doing even that, in any open battle of the 
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war just suspended. Then, too, there is just now a great ten- 
dency in the popular mind in Germany and elsewhere, to be 
dazzled too much by the French tyrant. He is building great 
palaces, cutting roads, restoring monuments, and would be cul. 
tivating the fine arts, did not his system kill them at the root. 
This is loudly proclaimed to be progress, and crowds of men 
begin to frame a theory that republicanism is inglorious and 
meagre,—that despotism organizes the nation better, and 
lifts it higher. It is well, then, for a man like our author 
to show in popular terms, that such a government is a 
death-blow to all good development,—a complete debauching 
of its nation,—sure to be followed by stolid brain and flaccid 
muscle, and inability to do work. The necessity of a clear 
showing in Europe of what passes with us as the simplest po- 
litical truth, is more necessary than many Americans can easily 
imagine. We well remember that in talk with a German lib- 
eral who was very learned and very good in politics as things go, 
we spoke somewhat earnestly against that curse which ranks 
among the greatest in Germany—the Mandarinism and Bureau 
system—spoke of it as fettering intercourse, dwarfing enterprise, 
shattering travel and trade. Our liberal friend allowed all that 
we claimed, but in good earnest brought forth the counter ar- 
gument that the bureaucracy is so excellent for “ de statistik |” 
It was a clear case of pedantry toostrong for patriotism. 

We pass to the bloom of the Athenian republic, premising 
that Schlosser makes many preliminary strictures upon the 
democrats and democracy, which few among us will accept. 


“The policy of Pericles made undertakings possible to him which to the 
mightiest monarchs have been impossible. He not only brought the Athenians 
into complete dependence on his will, but he gave to their life a character, to 
their art a splendor, and to their science a dignity, before which even the proud 
Romans bowed. It is almost literally true that in the times just after Pericles, 
the most ordinary burgher of Athens, in delicacy of taste and keen apprecia- 
tion of art, stood equal to the most cultivated men of any period from that day 
tothis. Pericles made art and science essential elements in the Athenian de- 
mocracy, brought her citizens to the highest culture, and made Athens the 
splendid city of the Greeks, the seat of all arts and trades, the central point of 
mental activity. Every Athenian took deep interest in art, and must charge his 
thoughts with it, for daily, in markets and barbers’ shops, and chandlers’ shops 
and porticoes, and private houses and private gardens, conversation turned on 
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it. Out of every twenty persons, three at least had a professional connection 
with art. So, too, had Rhetoric and Dialectics, or the sciences of speech and 
thought, a great place in Athenian daily life. Any man might be called at any 
moment to give account of matters the most entangled; every man heard in 
eourts and assemblies the most perfect orators, and needed no other study than 
the market, the daily intercourse with his fellow citizens, and the courts. No 
one had need either of any foreign language, or of any learning other than that 
which bore upon his position. What wonder, then, that an Athenian of the 
age of Pericles could boast himself a better judge of Art, Pcetry and Eloquence 
than the most learned of gny other times!” 


We confess that this is homely, compared with Macaulay’s 
reflections in the Essay on Athenian Eloquence; and we know 


that many readers will be disappointed at Schlosser’s distrust - 


of many leading democrats, as compared with Grote’s eulogies. 
But let us see if Schlosser has not done a good work even here. 

Grote, as all men must see, has far better position from 
which to judge the Athenian political development than Schloss- 
er can have. Schlosser’s glimpses of democracy in its parox- 
ysms, in 1813, ’30 and ’48, are, perhaps, not fully matched by 
Grote’s recollections of the Reform Bill, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and the Chartist failure. But Grote has stood in the 
steady growth of democracy: his whole life has been in con- 
tact with it; day after day he has come to know more and 
more of the robustness, personal and national, which it fosters. 
His constant reading has been in the language which holds the 
mass of its literature, and judging from his notes, he has not 
spared the effort to understand his subject. For light is made 
to stream upon that democracy from points the most distant 
and separate,—from our own Federalist, from reports on Ryot 
administration, or from pamphlets on our State Constitutions. 
Thus, through daily dealings with books, laws and men, he has 
come at many heart-secrets of institutions, and has seized on 
them as by intuition, when men bred on the Continent could 
only approach them by plodding. 


And Grote’s inductions are made, not chiefly from morbid . 


political specimens, but he has lived where political action has 

been, in the main, hearty, and political growth healthy. He 

has not become crusted with the scorn of man, under fungus 

state systems such as those to which Talleyrand swore his eight- 

een different oaths; but there has spread through him a genial 
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faith in man, under the constitution of his own land, with its 
slow, tough, oaken growth. 

Grote’s method, too, is entirely different from Schlosser’s, 
He stands not so much above history, tracing its great lines, 
and making comparisons of many national lives to philoso- 
phize upon them, but he stands down in the midst of laws and 
institutions in the clash and jar of common life. 

To Grote’s strong democratic feeling, the development of the 
heroic spirit in the rulers of the old Greek towns, at the cost of 
servility in the ruled, is hateful. Ulysses striking down Ther- 
sites with his scepter, and the applause which followed the 
deed, shadow forth kings haughty, and peoples degraded. The 
agora being demonstrated to be rather a means of publishing 
a king’s intentions than an assembly of free men to restrain 
arbitrary power, he draws this part of the picture darker tltan 
men have usually seen it. For he finds the personal dignity 
distinguishing free Greek from slavish Asiatic not yet risen, 
and sees less manliness in king-ruled Greeks than in the old - 
Germans. 

But the popular life once fairly begun, his pages brighten 
until they dazzle us. The Solonic institutions are shown as 
giving organization and ideas of personal worth. But their 
form is by no means normal ; they are the basis for democratic 
growth afterwards. The changes wrought by Clisthenes were 
not a mere cowering before the presence of the mob, but strides 
in a vigorous democratic growth, and their result was the energy 
which baffled Persia. The great changes wronght by Ephial- 
tes and Pericles were not mere bribes of the populace by dem- 
agognes, but farther strides of a sound democracy, in whose 
bloom came inspiration to the Parthenon builder and tothe sculp- 
tor of Olympian Zeus. In this battle for the Athenians against 
monarchical writers, Grote wins us even by his prejudice. He 
sets Thucydides against Plutarch for facts, and Aristotle against 
Plato and Xenophon for reasoning; and in behalf of Cleon, 
the satire of Aristophanes is neutralized by the censure of 
Thucydides. In spite of great learning he delights earnest 
men more than pedants, aud in spite of flaws, there is good 
show of reason in the late declaration of a leading politi- 
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cal writer, that Grote has done more for democracy than any 
other man of the age. 

And though Schlosser has seen’perhaps too much of plebeian 
rage and not enough of calm, popular growth, and though in 
every universal history the necessary comparison of subjects 
must make a period of decay throw its shadows far over a pe- 
riod of bloom, and though his meditative nature leads him 
often to blame men whom Grote praises,—both are urged by 
the same noble love of human kind, work in the light of the 
same great ideas of freedom, hail with the same warmth all 
natural courage and earnestness, and come to the same result 
in this Greek history, inasmuch as they make clear to the world 
that the less land and people are fettered, the stronger they will 
be in all energy, bravery, depth of learning, and genius for art. 

But nowhere does our historian show more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole story of an age, and keener penetration 
into its real life and tendencies, than in the chapter on the Alex- 
andrian period. The notice is very extensive,embracing the 
political characteristics, poetry, philosophy, science and art, of 
the time, with appreciation of each man noted for faults or 
excellencies. 

We see the main effort of the time divided between the util- 
ities of material life, and the mingling of mental pleasure with 
sensual. The treasures of the Ptolemies aré*lavished on insti- 
tutions of learning ; but there is no real growth. All learning 
is drowsy ; enthusiasm in science and art is dead. In place of 
inspiration and normal activity of intellect, come compiling 
and noting and subtilizing. There is no good growth of Poe- 
try, for there are too many critics; there is no worthy Philoso. 
phy, for there are too many minute philosophers; there is no 
Oratory, for there is a tyrant; there is no writing of real His- 
tory, for such an age cares not to hear earnest truth. The 
slightest comparison with the Athenian development shows the 
utter poverty of the Alexandrian. Literature in the latter took 
no hold upon the middle classes, and drew no strength from 
them ; it but served to killtime in palaces and libraries. Then 
was learned poetry first inflicted on our race. Literature was 
based not on knowledge of men, but of books; its spirit was 
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stirred not in broad, active life, but in petty, saloon life. It 
was the golden age of Scholiasts. 

But there was a good side. All science which bore on crafts 
and trades, flourished; science sometimes even escaped its 
shackles, but material activity was the great characteristic. 
And, set in its place in the world-history, we see that this pe- 
riod, though not glorious, had great value. Men stood still 
and thought on the noble times just passed ; from the alloy 
with Alexandrian thought, has been drawn much which in 
more earnest ages since, has served as pure coin. 

In the study of the Roman period, though Schlosser does not 
avowedly adopt the triple division of Michelet, we are made 
to read clearly an Italian age ending with Cato, a Greek age 
beginning with the Scipios and ending in literature with Au- 
gustus, arid in philosophy with Mareus Aurelius, and an age 
in which an Oriental spirit comes in, to close Roman history, 
until Christianity is enthroned with Constantine. As to the 
elements of the Roman State—Etruscan, Latin and Samnite 
are well studied both separately and in their fusion ; due note, 
too, is made of Hellenic influence from the colonies of South 
Italy. Then comes a new classification for broader view, and 
we are given two great dominant groups, Oscan and Tuscan, 
bringing to mind, in their functions, Doric and Ionic, or Teu- 
ton and Roman. * 

The Oscan spirit is seen, as developed in the hill country— 
sturdy at the plough, quick at the sword, and so giving the 
new nation the pledge of a hardy yeomanry. It was a spirit 
prompting to honesty, to honor, to simplicity in religious feei- 
ings and needs, and therefore content with simple priesthoods, 
like the Fratres Arvales, thus promising the new nation a reli- 
gion without degrading superstition. Oscans, more than other 
men, were in earnest—sharing in war the fierceness of their 
successors in the Abruzzi to-day, and in peace pushing their 
fields through marshes, and up mountain sides. 

We see the Tuscan element developed in a theocratic aristoc- 
racy, in castes strong in certain secrets of religion and policy, 

rich through sweat of serfs, ambitious like Egyptians to lead 
armies of slaves to the executing of great national works, yet 
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with the great difference from Egypt, that external influences 
continually modified these works, and that they were underta- 
ken to satisfy great public needs, amd not the pride of a single 
caste. Here sprang up, too, the element of royalty for the new 
nation, in a kingship of Lucumons, content with insignia,—not 
a power, but an institution merely, as at Sparta, and in the 
constitution of Sieyes, and in England to-day, perhaps. Here 
we note the origin of Roman pomp, with crown, curule chair, 
fasces and lictors. The struggle between bodies representing 
these two elements, is the real Roman history. Steps in it are 
the aristocratic reform of Tarquin, the revolution of Servius, 
the mixture of nobility of merit with nobility of birth, and the 
commission of the Decemviri. Their division of the tribes sig. 
nifies the abolition of caste—the mingling of Oscan yeomanry 
with Tuscan nobility. 

Schlosser leads us well through the lng wars of the differ- 
ent orders in the state, summing events and estimating men at 
every fitting epoch. Among notable essays are those on the 
position of the Italians under Roman rule, and the character 
of Rome during the Punic wars. 


“In spite of a seeming preference, Italy suffered no less than the provinces. 
She was robbed of her old wealth, and for centuries left almost waste. The 
whole country was beggared by continual wars, which cvwt down the people 
and raised the imposts,—thus giving to Roman nobles the chance to make broad 
their estates through cheap parchases, Leading Romans thus made themselves 
masters of great tracts, and furmed therefrom the Latifundia, which in extent 
were as baronies or principalities; and worst Of all they left their estates to 
be filled with thousands of slaves, These took the place of free burghers and 
peasants, so that Italy held the same bad eminence which in these times the 
West Indies have taken through negro slavery. The treatment of these slaves 
was revolting, and operated steadily to corrupt the nation. ‘They were in part 
barbarians, hunted like beasts in other lands for the Roman market, and in part 
debased Greeks or Asiatics, quick to poison their masters with their heritage of 
vice. Dealings with either of these classes were just as degrading to all man- 
hood as dealings with negro slaves to-day. Men came to regard them as a sort 
of domestic animal, to be valued merely at the current price. Many Roman 
nobles made a business of raising them for market, like animals. Some bought 
them young tq train them and increase their money value. And the slave sys- 
tem was not confined to tillage of the land ; but house servants were slaves 
and to such was often given the education of young men. In earlier days the 
Roman had, in youth, clients as his playmates, and at riper age, regarded the 
slave as partaker of his toil; but now he grew up in a rude mob of slaves, ac- 
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eustomed himself to cruelty and arrogance, and thus acquired that scorn of 
man as man, which afterwards took such frightful shape among masters of 
slaves and rulers of provinces,” 


This is one of ascore of homely, earnest lessons in Roman 
history, which have great worth in times like these. To men 
who are to shape the future of the nation, these homely truths 
are Roman history; all else has worth merely as scaffolding. 
There must be, of course, preliminary hard work, and learning 
of details; but to them it matters not whether the Etruscans 
were Pelasgi or Celts, or whether the Romans attacked Car- 
thage in triremes or quinquiremes. This modern world has too 
many problems unsolved to allow time for such learning ; and 
to hold a course with honor through these times, requires bet- 
ter discipline than can come by it. 

No graduate ought to leave an American University without 
being able to show concisely what slavery wrought in all re- 
publics of the ancient world—how it acted on the state, weak- 
ening it in war, corrupting it in peace; how it acted on the 
citizen, breaking his physical strength, pilfering his moral 
strength. He should be able to make good the position that no 
republic before ours ever secured civil liberty. And it is not 
too much to ask that courses of more extended scholarship should 
deal more fully with these great questions. There should be a 
close noting of the agonies brought upon Sparta by her Helots 
—the ferocity forced ugon Rome by her barbarian slaves, and 
the effeminacy aggravated by her Oriental slaves, the sub- 
stitution of slaves for yeomanry, and the consequent easy tri- 
umph of the northern barbarians. There should be given 
clear ideas of the medieval serfage, of its differing treatment in 
the preaching and practice of the church, and of the prelimi- 
nary extinction of slavery through feudality. There should be 
simple knowledge of the enfranchisement of the communes, of 
the fight for freedom made by the'cities, of the terms and du- 
ration of alliance between king and mob against nobles, and 
enough strong reasoning to set the student at thinking on these 
topics. 

This is not to say that history should be read entirely or 
mainly in works of philosophers. Thus were historical know- 
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ledge likely to be set in formulas,—individuals and nations 
standing as mere dead terms in generalizations. Besides all 
philosophizing upon any period, students must take care to get 
themselves really in its stir, to feel that its men are not mere 
lay-figures, but living men; to listen even to the play and prat- 
tle of atime. He who has not run over the pages of Frois- 
sart, or De Barante, has poor chance of understanding as he 
ought, the philosophy of Guizot. Of two persons, studying 
the final struggle between royalty and feudality, one who gives 
the dates and standing generalizations on the reign of Louis XI, 
or Charles the Bold, will have a knowledge of those times far 
less real than he who has run in excitement through Scott’s 
Quentin Durward, or Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame. 

Nor have we said that lesser facts should be disregarded. 
Nothing should exclude the pettiest facts, if they be pregnant. 
Nothing should admit the largest facts, if they be barren. In 
his history of the French Revolution, Carlyle pictures the flight 
of the king, so that we see his round hat, and feel the jolting 
of his carriage. When the king is captured and marched into 
the grocer’s house-at Varennes, Carlyle tells us that His Majes- 
ty demanded refreshments, got bread and cheese and a bottle 
of Burgundy, and said that it was the best Burgundy he ever 
drank. In view of a whole destiny of France and Europe, 
changed by Louis’ arrest, the detail is petty indeed. But what 
light it throws on the spirit in which Louis struggled to uphold 
his throne! To read that petty fact isto do something of more 
worth than to keep in mind the whole Bourbon genealogy 
since Hugues Capet. 

In all historical writing or study, then, we demand a linking 
of pregnant facts, whether great or small, to earnest philosophy, 
whether naive or deep. 

In the same chapter with the citations last made, the strug- 
gle between the old Roman party and the new Greek influ- 
ence, is well given. The former is represented by Cato, and 
the latter by Scipio. We give part of the plain statement of 
Cato’s effort : 

“ Marcus Porcius Cato the elder, through the battle of the old Roman ideas 


against the later culture, gained a name and historic place which his merits 
alone could never have given him, His life, regarded as that of a private citi- 
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zen, shows only bitterness and rigor, but it appears far different when we re- 
gard him as representing the Roman popular character of the olden time, with 
its Samnite modes of life and thought. Cato’s whole life is a struggle of the old 
national principles against the new customs and views penetrating the country 
from Greece. He stands opposed to the Flaminines and to the whole family of 
the elder Scipio Africanus, and Paulus Zmilius, as shortly before his time Fa- 
bius Maximus Cunctator stood against Marcus Claudius Marcellus and the elder 
Scipio. Like all men of fixed character and rugged manners, he was driven at 
times too far by that bitterness sure to be developed by steady war for princi- 
ples. He had also to withstand the most venomous calumnies from those who 
are willing to let the world go as it will, if the world will let them go as they 
will. But, beyond this, his character has a side especially interesting, as reflect- 
ing many traits of the oldest popular character in Italy, which wonderfully 
resemble traits of the modern Italians. Such acharacter has great importance 
in a historical view. Itis the living representation of the spirit which lorded 
it in Rome until Cato’s time, and shows us the inherited national traits and 
home traits, 

In this fire and bitterness with which Cato fought the new principles and 
their supporters, who does not recognize a main trait of the modern Italian, 
fierce and implacable the moment his feelings have been harshly touched? All 
men can see, also, in Italy to day, a strange union of low love of gain, and 
utter carelessness as to property when once acquired. Both these qualities are 
seen in Cato. In his only extant work, he declares that profit and gain are 
great aims in life, and that he can excuse, therefore, any man who seeks to 
grow rich through trade. Against usury, however, as unlawful and dishonor- 
able, he declares war; yet his whole life long, he ecrupled not to trade in 
slaves, and, from real avarice, so degraded human nature, that he treated his 
slaves, in order to the increase of their numbers and price, like sheep or horses, 
Despite his great love of money, he was a true example of soberness and sim- 
plicity. While most Roman governors lived in magnificence at the cos®of their 
provinces, and were guilty of the most atrocious cruelties to obtain gold, Cato, 
as governor of Sardinia, renounced even such pleasures and conveniences as 
were lawfully his. He traveled, for example, on foot from one city to another, 
taking but one servant. A third thoroughly Italian trait in Cato was, his 
downright superstition, which so mastered him that he earnestly recommends 
in his writings, magic cures, and even a formal Abracadabra for bodily in- 
juries. He was noted, moreover, for great good fellowship and jollity, which 
drove him at times into scurrility or broad farce; and these, too, are marked 
traits of the Italians to-day. He made much of hospitality and neighborly in- 
tercourse, and reéstablished upon his estate the old Italian custom of meals in 
common, and even gave frolicsome entertainments, to which young andold were 
admitted. At these times, his neighbors sat with him until late at night, in 
hearty talk and warmth of good feeling; but as to wine-drinking. Cato’s guests 
remained true to the old Samnite habit of temperance, and drank from small 
cups. So Cato lived not only with the neighboring nobles, but also with his 
clients, Though at this time the other leading Romans had begun to hold 
themselves above their clients in princely dignity, Cato treated his after the 
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good old fashion, took part in their joys, and married aclient’s daughter. Who 
does not recognize in the great efforts of the supporters of abuses in the Ro- 
man state, even in thair attempts to break Cato’s plans, on the one hand the 
reckless tyranny of men who looked upon the state as their property, and on 
the other the immensity of the evil which Cato sought to cure. To what use 
then, strong laws and penalties, when the spirit of the time, and the effect of 
the quick leap from poverty and simplicity to wealth and luxury, was mightier 
than all the strength which Cato or Fabius or other stern Romans could bring 
against these evils. The real life of the nation lies beyond the reach of the 
nation’s laws. So Cato failed in all battles against the new spirit of his time. ” 

The other great epochs and men are well presented, both 
‘author and editor bearing constantly in mind that they write 
for the mass of the people. The story of the Gracchi is ana- 
lyzed with the keen sense of one who has lived through many 
struggles of lower class against higher, and with the warmth 
of one who has often been pledged to the right in battle against 
the wrong. The essays, too, on the great men of the civil war, 
on Pompey as heir of Sulla’s power; on Crassus and the signi- 
ficance of wealth in Rome; on literature; on Christianity, and 
the rise of monkery, are all excellent. 

To the Middle Ages, Schlosser claims to have given hard 
work and clear thought; and in the chapters on Charlemagne 
this claim certainly seems to be made good. First, then, is the 
full, clear story of his wars and administration and honors. 
There is no specially dramatic treatment of his coronation at 
Rome, nor show of sagacity in examining capitularies, nor 
show of learning in determining the work of the miss¢ domin- 
ict ; nor show of eloquence in praise of Alcuin, But there is 
clear, strong narration of events with plain reflections, from 
which we take the following :— 

“ Charles's care and activity were not limited to organization and administra- 
tion in general ; they even touched relations the most special. Even for his 
household details, he showed anxiety. He demanded the fullest accounts from 
stewards of his crown-lands, and there yet remain his minute directions for 
their management. In these directions, the crown stewards have not only 
their work laid out in general terms, but there are also commands special and 
minute, as to agriculture, gardening, housekeeping and hunting. Just so, as he 
was an exemplar of abstemiousness and order, besides making strong laws 
against robbery, and provision for pauperism and remission of trade laws, he 
opposed drunkenness and rude vices with strict police regulations. But he fell 


hereinto a fault very common among princes and governments. For he legis- 
lated on things which do more harm with laws than without them. Thus in the 
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year 794, he ordered that grain and bread should be sold at a fixed price. In his 
whole legislation lies that modern rule adopted by many of the better Greek 
and German Emperors, by which a people are to be ruled as spoiled or sickly 
children. Among such legislators runs ever the idea that the State is best con- 
stituted which has the most showy codes, and in which one strong hand is 
prompt to grasp the reins or loose them, as thetime needs. But the best nation 
is that. where rule the healthiest modes of thought and action, and where the 
governed have such trust and the governing such virtue, that new decrees are 
not needed. This distinction was better known to Lycurgus, Zaleucus and 
Charondas, than to the wise Ptolemies. It was this error of Charlemagne 
which caused so much good, brought by the Germans from their wilds and 
marshes, to be destroyed, to make way for mere legal formulas.” 


With due admiration for so great a character dazzling the 
world in so dark a time, a true historian sees, in the total fall 
of his work and in the darkness which followed, a clearly ex- 
pressed Providence. The world was then lying fallow. The 
laws of Charlemagne would have crushed in the germ all that 
individualism and personal independence which are the noblest 
contributions of his subjects to our civilization. This court 
literature would have imposed foreign idioms and gloss, and so 
have dwarfed that homely medieval growth of literature. His 
court-philosophy would have fettered all that hardy growth of 
German thought which has been of so much value to the earth, 

Full insight into this comes at the moment we compare parts 
of Caesar Cantu’s sketch of Chinese Science with Guizot’s 
samples of the philosophy of Alcuin. In Chinese books are 
set down as extant on earth, under the number two, two prin- 
ciples of nature,—the heaven and the earth; under the num- 
ber three, three cardina! virtues, three first kings,—heaven, 
earth and man; under the number four, the four seas, the four 
mountains, the four seasons, the four barbarian peoples; under 
the number five, five social relations, five elements, five colors, 
five physical organs. To say that there is a third principle in 
nature, or a fourth virtue, or more than four mountains in the 
earth, or five organs in the human body, is rank heresy. The 
teaching of Alcuin, as given by Guizot, seems, in spirit, a per- 
fect match to this. 

‘Question. Where is man placed ? 


Answer. Between six walls. 
Quest. Which are they? 
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Ans. Above, Below, Behind, Before, Right, Left. 

Quest. What is language ? 

Ans. The interpreter of the soul. 

Quest. What gives birth to language? 

Ans. The tongue. 

Quest. What is the tongue? 

Ans, The whip of the air. 

Quest. What is the heaven ? 

Ans. A movable sphere. 

Quest. What is winter? 

Ans. The exile of summer. 

Quest. What is spring ? 

Ans. The painter of the earth.” 

There follow long columns more of this sort. 

Had the throne of Charlemagne stood to prop such science 
as this, there might easily have followed a Chinese veneration 
for such a court model, So that the great Emperor would have 
cramped the whole course of thought in the world, as the court 
classic influence of Louis XIV cramps French literature to-day. 
We are to be thankful, then, that the sons of Charles spoiled his 
Empire. His real work was not spoiled. The idealized re- 
membrance of his time, stirred in many breasts a longing for a 
higher range of thought. But the reality of his imperial pat- 
ronage would have crushed all new thought. Like the tramp- 
ling of Rome by the Northern hordes, it seemed a triumph of 
barbarism over civilization then, but who sees not in it the 
great hand of God now? Both these events seemed to be de- 
cline and utter destruction in their time, but to-day we can see 
their great value, as grand steps and necessary, in the earth’s 
march toward the splendid goal God has set for it. 

In view of the mines of thought bedded in the political chan- 
ges, the intellectual revolution and the religious awakening of 
the 15th century, Schlosser will be blamed by many for his 
neglect to set in formulas the great tendencies and results of 
that age. He gives clearly and concisely, as usual, the whole 
run of events, and sets the main men and acts and thoughts 
where they are sure to receive most light and to reflect most. 
Yet we confess regret that in this mediaeval history, so precious 
to any student who would know somewhat of the run of great 
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purposes through confused struggles, Schlosser has given us 
less philosophic observation and reflection than in his ancient 
or modern histories. Remembering the generalizations of Gui- 
zot, and the Essay of Sir James Stephen on the “ Anti-feudal 
Influence of the Crusades,” a student must regret that Schloss- 
er has not reasoned out for us more summaries of the times he 
so perfectly describes. As it is, the student, with what hints 
he can find elsewhere, must make his own philosophic sum- 
maries. He must keep sharp watch on the plain story to seize 
out the main points as he meets them. Thus alone and at 
great hazard of false deductions, can he know what was the 
real strength and worth of the age. Happily the facts are so 
clearly presented that, by Thiers’ canon in his late “Essay on 
the Writing of History,” this part of the work should be ac- 
counted perfect. 

The fifteenth century is the age of dawn in the religious 
world and discoveries in the material world. Everywhere ap- 
pears that centralization and organization which ends the Mid- 
dle Ages. All tends to unity. Englishmen must unite in 
strong bonds to fight against Joan of Arc. Frenchmen must 
forget lesser fealties to link themselves in one strong fealty to 
help Louis XI fight Charles the Bold. In Spain, that old 
Moorish element, not to be assimilated on any terms, is reject- 
ed, and Castile and Arragon united. In Germany, the Austri- 
an rulers pursue their time-honored policy, betraying, cheating 
and marrying to good advantage, so that their territory becomes 
ever greater, and the hereditary principle, as opposed to the 
electoral, ever firmer. 

But beyond all this we note the wonderful breathing of life 
into the age. Then came great stir of all strong minds and 
throbbing of all good hearts. Earnest clergy seek ecclesiasti- 
eal reform, earnest laity seek popular religious reform, and a 
great band of eager scholars, from tyrants of Florence to poor 
monks of North Germany, bring in a great intellectual reform. 
This, then, is the triple result of the age, centralization in the 
State, reform in the church, (by the church itself,) revolution 
in thinking and learning. Schlosser gives his two volumes on 
the 15th century mainly to this latter subject. 
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It is true that if we were to take but one view of this intel- 
lectual reform which gained the proportions of a revolution as 
soon as the Greek studies came, we might find stand-points 
suiting us better than Schlosser’s. For we could fix ourselves 
in the midst of that Florentine school, watching the patron- 
age of the Medici, the coming of Chrysoloras, the ardor of 
Marsilius Ficinus, and the welcome of Plato into all hearts. 
These were sights far more brilliant than any among the schol- 
ars of the North. 

But Schlosser writing for his countrymen has chosen to study 
mainly the working of that new culture in his own land. He 
makes brilliant show of the quick flights and falls of those 
eager Southern scholars, but his heart is clearly with his own 
nation,—great, sturdy, earnest Germany,—whose sons, bearing 
southward the printing press, met Italians bearing northward 
the new learning, and who ever after studied to break the log- 
ical thinking machines of the scholastics and the liturgical 
praying machines of the mock religionists. 

The accounts of the coming of the new teachers and kindling 
of new ideas in Italy, are followed by full showing of the base 
on which they were to work inGermany. Knightly literature 
sank, and the burgher’s verses rose above it. Ideas were home- 
ly, jokes broad; what poetry there was, found best shape in 
“Reynard Fox,” and the “Ship of Fools.” But this literature 
was real. Here was no more toying with old images, nor cut- 
ting thoughts to fit old idioms. It had great wealth of satire, 
uncouth, but strong, such as burghers always make when they 
begin to feel themselves stronger than their oppressors. This 
poetry was woven into the popular heart,—got sung by the 
people, and was sure to come to something. And when the new 
Greek studies gave direction to this mental energy, universi- 
ties sprang up on all sides. Then came Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus and Ulrich Von Hutten to make Europe ready for Luther. 

There is one blemish more apparent in this volume 
than in the others. Our authoris evidently disheartened at 
the recent turn of events in Germany. Hence he often han- 
dles the whole world roughly, flings hard words, thinks all 
classes are venomous because there are some kites and snakes 
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among them, desponding at times of the world’s whole 
future. Thus this declaration as to the learned Italians in the 
first half of the fifteenth century : 


“ With regret must we add that learned men were just as vain and greedy 
then as now. Were we to believe their prefaces and dedications, we should hold 
the vilest tyrants to be noblest and wisest protectors of all greatness and 
goodness,” ' . 


This singling out of a few bookmen who preach “ Napoleoni¢ 
ideas ” at the Sorbonne, or who by worrying Bunsen seek favor 
at the Prussian court, as types for men of learning in this age, 
will provoke many, but will harm no one. Despondency as to 
these times and cant on their inferiority, are dead. Macaulay 
killed them in the first volume of his history. All men among 
us have read his demonstrations of the superiority of this cen- 
tury, and are proof against any vexed historian who quarrels 
with it. 

Passing on, we find Schlosser’s sixteenth volume especially 
noteworthy, for into it is compressed that great history of the 
eighteenth century for which he is known so widely and well. 
But this no mere abridgment. No ordinary summary could 
let us so completely into the character of that age. It was 
in its beginning an age of selfishness, recklessness, scorn of 
man, spite against God. Human relations were twisted into 
shapes the most Satanic, human rights were ignored, bigotry 
and infidelity strove as if to see which could do most harm, 
life and word of both were blasphemy. Whatever be the 
reach of our previous reading, we stand amazed at the revela- 
tions of that first half century given by Schlosser’s grouping. 

Here, too, we have some of our historian’s best peculiarities 
of method. For choice between leading points, elimination 
from the front rank of all which draws us from a clear view 
into the real life of a time, for a complete grasp and showing 
of men and things which serve as types or indicate tenden- 
cies,—this volume is one of the best. The simple, unrhetor- 
ical portraits of Frederic William, King of Prussia, as a prince 
bred under hard, German culture, and of Frederic Augustus of 
Saxony as one schooled in false, French culture, with the sim- 
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ple train of reflections, are perfect in view of the aim of his 
book. 

The especial worth of any history of the eighteenth century 
is in showing the transition from that self-seeking of its first 
years to the. self-sacrifice of its last years, and that double 
transition from bigotry to a biting skepticism, and thence to a 
renewal of religion. The first of these transitions is from the 
speculations under Law to the Oath of the Tennis Court, and 
the stand against the world with Dumouriez in the forest of 
Argonne. The second is from the disciples of Le Tellier to 
Shaftesbury and Diderot—and from these to John Wesiey. 
Throughout the whole century too, must be studied the fact 
which Guizot noted so well,—that government, as a force 
strong and far-reaching, disappears, and that the real sover- 
eignty is with the bright minds—the men who thus lord it 
coming from deeper and deeper strata of the people. 

An earnest man, reading of that first half century, sickens, 
and perhaps doubts Providence a moment. Played off before 
him is all that cold-blooded murder of the wars of the Spanish 
Succession, of Charles XII, of the Austrian Succession, and of 
the Thirty Years War. And in all these not one principle in- 
volved or avowed! all seemed to turn on the whims of the 
feeblest in head and vilest in heart; and throughout Europe 
these filched the people’s earnings, crushed their loves, dashed 
out theirlives. Itis by these early, selfish wars of the last 
century, that Europe suffers to-day,—not by those of this 
century, in which soldiers and people were mainly accounted 
men. 

The birth and growth of the new philosophy are given with 
a clearness and earnestness, which pledge complete fairness. 
Locke is seen, doing that work which the world knows so well, 
but which he never dreamed. Shaftesbury gives his philoso- 
phy to the world with directness, Bolingbroke mingles it with 
French ideas, Pope rhymes mildly and smoothly what Diderot 
and Holbach translated into blasphemy. 

But what wonder that the weapons of the new men were 
sharp and the battle terrible, when the old party had such nar- 
rowness in thanking, such dryness in learning, and such self- 
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ishness in all things. Against Christianity, fortressed on her 
own true ground, nothing shall prevail, but, at that time, when 
it was made to father all despotisms and slaveries, all its de- 
fenses were found brittle. Looking at Churchmen as they then 
were, what wonder that Voltaire denounces them as Pharisees, 
and Montesquieu ridicules them as Dervishes ? 

Alison devotes part of the chapter preliminary to his history 
of Europe, to showing how the French peasantry, when gov- 
erned paternally, were robbed of eleven-twelfths of their daily 
earnings, and then wonders through fourteen volumes at the 
energy of popular resistance to this paternal government. So, 
too, many men of the Alison tribe, though they have a decent 
knowledge of the first part of the last century, wonder at the 
rise of the great skeptics, and give them no place in the line of 
God’s purposes—regarding their works as satanic pyrotechnics. 
But an earnest Christian may now see the vast use of these 
men. Before more Christian ideas of living and governing and 
legislating could come, that old system must be crippled. 
Montesquieu fights it mainly as jurist, Voltaire as poet and 
critic. Then, too, comes a second great era to the world. 
It was soon seen into what hideous shape a negative philosophy 
must develop. The barriers broken, we see the deluge of 
blasphemy sweep over all the old bigotry, bubbling up about 
all the Continental courts,—even for a time in that which tough 
old Frederic William had made so strong against it. But out 
from this deluge the solid land at last appeared. The pietists 
of Germany, with Thomasius and Gottsched, wrought steadily 
towards better times, and the world was better for this hard 
toil. The immediate stir in action springing from the stir in 
thought, is seen in Frederic of Prussia, Joseph of Austria, 
Choiseul and Turgot in France, Campomanes in Spain, Pombal 
in Portugal. The better fruits of this stir in thought, are seen 
when Frederic is kind to Catholics,—building their Church 
at Berlin, and when Joseph is kind to Protestants,—driving 
back the intolerant, and when the judgment of the world is 
pronounced against Jesuits. All kingdoms drive them forth, 
and their system shall show no more life save in spasis. 

Worthily into this rank comes the study of the reaction among 
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the more severe religionists of the Continent, the rise of Senti- 
- mentalism and Mysticism, and the war between Jesuits and 
Illuminati. After this are laid good foundations for extended 
study of the wonders of the last years of the century. 

We have thus endeavored to call attention to Schlosser’s 
work, feeling strongly that itis likely to do good by presenting 
History as itis. De Tocquevilie makes good show of proof 
that in aristocracies, historic studies turn too much on admira- 
tion for single men, and in democracies too much on contem- 
plation of secondary or general causes. Whether the dividing 
line between these two forms of government is the line between 
these two errors or not, these errors stare out at us from many 
of the best histories, and perplex many students. Schlosser 
seems to strike the happy mean between contemplation of spe- 
cial causes and general influences. The whole is healthy— 
leading neither to hero-worship nor fatalism. 

The work, too, has been commended, not especially to men 
who have already made deep and connected studies, but to 
that larger class who are beginning to grasp at the meanings 
of great events, sequences and changes—seeking to fit their 
fragments of historic knowledge, and to bind them together,— 
longing to know something of the way the world has gone and 
goes. Such seekers for knowledge are hosts of young men 
about us, and this “ book for the unlearned,” as Schlosser calls 
it, is sure not only to give them facts, but to stir them to 
thought, and that earnest and on living questions. 

In spite of all show of argument to the contrary, we fully be- 
lieve that by worthy historic study comes most excellent disci- 
pline. The best physical discipline comes not by drudgery ; 
men wear out by that. Nor does the beststrength come by gym- 
nastics; they but round outa few muscles foratime. Robust- 
ness and lasting strength come only by work with awill. It is 
of the utmost importance that the student throw his heart into 
his work,—and this not only for acquisition, but for discipline. 
Any studyin which a man becomes fully interested is likely 
to become a good discipline. No study in which he is not in- 
terested can be truly so. Now historical study is the acknowl- 
edged love of these times. Thiers, in his keen essay above 
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quoted, declares that different ages having different work, this 
age is devoting itself, ina manner most striking, to the study of . 
history. He and his great rival, Guizot, crowned all states- 
manship and all oratory with fruits of this study. Lamartine 
left poetry to write the History of the Girondins. Boeckh is 
turning all his deciphering of old inscriptions, calculating in 
old political economy, comparing of old manuscripts, full upon 
historical accounts of the relations of the Grecian States; 
Mommseen is shaping all his researches into a Roman history. 
Look through any newspaper article or student’s essay,—the 
chances are that the best arguments are clenched with history. 
The events of the last years of the last century, and first years 
of this, have stirred men to look more than ever at the move- 
ment of the nations. The interest, being so general and so 
deep, pledges the best of foundations to a healthy mental dis- 
cipline in this study. 

They who talk down and fight off full courses of history 
from our Universities, fall into two errors; one, in supposing 
that the training asked is a mere crowding of students’ 
brains with bare facts, or a mere flowing reading of abridg- 
ments. The mistake is great. The first of these kinds of 
training is for children; the second is for women ; and the pe- 
tition of which we speak is addressed neither to primary schools 
nor female seminaries. But in our Universities, in place of the 
present blank in the qualifications for admission, could not 
some good preliminary historic knowledge be demanded ?— 
and then a constant succession of these studies through the 
course—and then, best of all and simplest of all, through proper 
establishment of scholarships and fellowships, a determination 
of all the present scattered historic reading of odd hours into 
some one good channel, and to some one good purpose @ 

But astill deeper error is in the very ideaof discipline. A 
healthy mental discipline is something more than a meresharp- 
ening of wits, and its product is something higher than attor- 
ney-smartness or skill in critical mousing. They who earnestly 
trace with Grote the growth of the Athenian Republic, or 
with Motley the rise of the Dutch Republic, sharpen their 
mind, but in study of the battle of Marathon, or Siege of 
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Leyden, there is strengthening of faculties deeper than are 
touched by any cold, mental culture. And he who with Sis- 
mondi disentangles the confusions of the Italian republics, and 
sees ever farther and farther into the causes of their beauty 
in work, and strength in fight, strengthens his mind. But he 
does better,—for the work has not only brain, but heart. From 
certain chapters gush life-streams: lines of reasoning are its 
warm veins—bringing in life ; descriptions and recitals are its 
glowing arteries,—carrying out life; cold sequences are thus 
made living growth; thestory of a country is made Life of a 
People. Who studies such Life, does not merely build his 
mind on the cold granite base of syllogisms, but roots 
mind, heart and the whole higher nature deep in zeal for the 
living, and love for the true, and to natures thus rooted, God is 
ever giving growth through all new light from new history, 
and all new warmth from old. 

Contemplation of the bearing of increased liberty on in- 
creased virtue, and of struggles of great good men with great 
bad men, strengthens a man’s heart; study of the sure lines 
of justice between noble thoughts and noble victories, strength- 
ens a man’s conscience; contemplation of great lines of pur- 
pose running through all that blooms or decays,—struggles or 
suffers in the world-history,—connecting- all with the great 
goal which God has set,—strengthens a man’s soul. This is 
that higher discipline which gives mental discipline its worth ; 
this repays all discouragement among old books—all buffeting 
among rugged men. 





Norwich Free Academy. 


Art. IV.—NORWICH FREE ACADEMY. 


An Address at the Dedication of the Free Academy in Nor- 
wich, Conn. By Joun P. Gututver, Pastor of the Main 
Street Congregational Church. Together with the Remarks 
of Gentlemen present by invitation. 


Wrrutn the past few years the subject of popular education 
has awakened an unwonted interest. Many minds, some of a 
superior order, have devoted their energies to it; and the con- 
sequence is that great changes have been effected in the modes 
and appliances of education. Some of these changes have not 
perhaps been for the better; but most of them are such that 
the general condition of our public schools is vastly better than 
it was when there was an almost universal apathy in the com- 
munity on the subject, and our private schools have at the same 
time been benefited by the awakening of the public mind to 
the importance of this great interest. Much progress has man- 
ifestly been made in the development of a proper system cf ed- 
ueation. There is, however, very much that is yet unsettled, 
both in regard to the general features, and the minutiz of such 
a system,—especially its minutie. Though the grand result is 
plainly working out, there remains yet a great deal to be done, 
and every movement that bears upon this result should be thor- 
oughly scrutinized, lest some error be committed, causing the 
movement to retard, rather than advance our progress. 

The beautiful town of Norwich has recently been the scene 
of a movement in education which is of more than usual im. 
portance. Indeed its influence, in our opinion, is to be so great 
upon the whole character of the system of popular education, 
that it may be said to inaugurate a new era in the history of 
education in thiscountry. It demands of us, therefore, as pub- 
lic journalists, desiring the advance of all interests that may be 
considered peculiarly as of New England origin, something 
more than a passing notice. And we propose in this Article to 
give chiefly the history of this project, and to deduce from it 
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such lessons as may further the general progress of the educa- 
tional interest. 

The grand consummation which has been reached in Nor- 
wich, placing the town in advance of almost all, perhaps we 
may say all other places, in educational privileges, is not the 
result simply of the thoughts and efforts which immediately 
produced it. It is the upshot of a long series of efforts, con- 
tinued through many years. Most of these efforts were in 
themselves for the most part, ineffectual,—some of them wholly 
so. Buttheir influence was preparatory to what was to come 
after. Even the effort which immediately preceded the final 
successful effort, was attended with a most thorough defeat of 
the friends of education. And this defeat was really an indis- 
pensable step in gaining the ultimate glorious result. "Without 
it, the Norwich Free Academy, so far as we can see, would not 


‘ now have been in existence. For not only did this defeat 


awaken a large portion of the community to a sense of the sad 
condition of their educational interests, but it prevented the 
introduction of a plan which, while it would have been inad- 
quate to meet these wants, would have been considered for a 
long time as the utmost that could be attained. 

We will not detail all the efforts that had a manifest bearing 
upon the result which has been reached, although the history 
would be an interesting one. For these details, we refer our 
readers to Mr. Gulliver’saddress. We will merely notice very 
briefly the unsuccessful effort which may be said to have given 
birth to the magnificent enterprise that we are to consider. 

The effort to which we allude occurred in 1850. After some 
discussion a committee was appointed to take into consideration 
the state of theschools, andrecommend such changes as they 
thought proper. This committee, as stated in Mr. Gulliver’s 
address, “ reported that the schools and the school-houses were 
in a very low state, that the interest of parents and children in 
education was so slight that of 1,800 children within the limits 
of the society, between the ages of four and sixteen, more than 
600 were unconnected with any school, public or private ; that 
an organized and graded system would be far less expensive 
than the one in vogue, if the schools were otherwise of the 
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same quality as at present; that after suitable houses should be 
built and paid for, we could even have far better schools at a 
less cost ; concluding with the recommendation of a plan in 
accordance with their views.” 

The presentation of this report was followed by a succession 
of meetings of the most exciting character. An active and un- 
scrupulous opposition was aronsed to the change proposed by 
the committee. Certain demagogues raised the cry, that the 
poor were to be greatly taxed, and that too for the benefit of 
the rich. They knew that these appeals to popular prejudice 
were false; but what do demagogues care about the truth, pro- 
vided they can get a little brief authority with the multitude ? 
The rabble applauded them, and they grew bold in their vulgar 
abuse of those who advocated the proposed change. Their 
abuse, however, was disregarded, and the discussions went on. 
Much light was shed on the subject. Those who were in favor - 
of the change became strengthened in their opinion, and many 
who were at first in the opposition, were convinced that they 
were wrong. Especially was this so on one evening, which we 
never shall forget, when Mr. Gulliver made a most masterly 
effort. Although the Town Hall was crowded so full that large 
numbers were obliged to stand, he held the audience spell- 
bound for over two hours, and if the vote had been taken at 
thattime on the question, there would have been a large major- 
ity in favor of the proposal of the committee. But it was not 
thought best by the majority to press a vote at that time. They 
wished to have discussion go on as long as any desired it, so 
that the people might be fully enlightened. The meeting was 
therefore adjourned for another discussion. Circumstances 
occurred to prevent a full attendance of the friends of educa- 
tion at the adjourned meeting. That this was to be so was 
known before hand, and although it wasthe understanding that 
nothing definite would be done at that time, the demagogues, 
caring no more for honor than they did for truth, mustered all 
their forces, and procured a vote for the indefinite postponement 
of the whole subject. 

This ended the effort for the time. The friends of reform 
thought it best to leave the leaders of the opposition to take the 
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responsibility of the state of things which they had induced, 
and to let the seed which had been sown by free discussion, 
produce its fruit in the minds of the people. The opposition 
took the schools into their charge, and turned out of office the 
offending visitors who began the effort, and this, as they thought, 
triumphantly signalized its defeat. Butthe schools under the 
new administration of these friends of the poor man, sunk 
lower than ever. The better portion of the community saw 
this with sorrow, and longed for a change. The demagogues 
even, were ashamed of their work. There was a preparation 
evidently going on in the popular mind for a great change, but 
no definite result was arrived at for some time. After a while, 
however, there were evolved part passu two results, viz. a 
graded system of schools, such as the committee of 1850 pro- 
posed, except that it was much more thorough and expensive, 
and the noble project which forms the subject of this article. 
The project of a Free Academy was suggested to the mind of 
the Rev. Mr. Gulliver by a playful remark dropped by a gen- 
tleman during the struggle of 1850. “Those men,” said this 
gentleman, “talk about a High School! I would not take one 
for a gift, if it is to be managed by such assemblages as we 
have lately had at the Town Hall. Iam in favor of an endowed 
School, and would give $5,000 towards one.” Little did he 
think that by this remark he started a train of thought and ef- 
fort which was to end in such a grand result. But so it was. 
This accidental hint was seed that fell into good ground, and 
brought forth abundant fruit. Says Mr. Gulliver in his address, 
it “led to a series of inquiries and investigations, which were . 
continued for two years. The first question was, Are public 
high schools, supported by taxation, in all respects successful ? 
The second, Would endowed free schools remedy their defects? 
The third, On what plan should endowed schools be conducted 
in order to insure success? On these points, either by corres- 
pondence or hy personal interview, a large number of the lead- 
ing educators of the country were consulted. It was ascertain- 
ed that in all quarters apprehension was beginning to be felt in 
regard to the working of our higher publicschools. The lower 
schools up to the grade of the grammar school, were well sus- 
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tained. Men were to be found in all our communities who had 
been themselves educated up to that point, and understood prac- 
tically the importance of such schools, in sufficient numbers to 
control public sentiment, and secure for them ample appropri- 
ations and a steady support. But the studies of the High 
School,—Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Ancient History, Latin, Greek, French and German, were a 
perfect ‘terra incognita’ to the great mass of the people. 
While the High School was a new thing, and while a few en- 
lightened citizens had the control of it, in numerous instances 
it was carried to a high state of perfection. But after a time 
the burden of taxation would begin to be felt. Men would 
discuss the high salaries paid to the accomplished teachers 
which such schools demand, and would ask, ‘To what purpose 
is this waste?’ Demagogues, keen-scented as wolves, would 
snuff the prey. ‘ What do we want of a High School to teach 
rich men’s children?’ they would shout. ‘It is ashame to 
tax the poor to pay a man $1,800 a year for teaching children 
to make x’s and puthooks and gabble parlez-vous.’ The work 
would go bravely on; and on election day, amid great excite- 
ment, a new school committee would be chosen in favor of re- 
trenchment and popular rights. Ina single day the fruit of 
years of labor would be destroyed. Such occurrences it was 
ascertained, had already become suffic’ently numerous to excite 
serious alarm among the most intelligent friends of education. 
Even in communities where the High School had been uniform- 
ly prosperous, it appeared that the same influences were at 
work, and awakened constant apprehension.” 
' Having satisfied himself that an endowed High School would 
secure the objects desired, better than one depending upon the 
popular will, Mr. Gulliver next inquired what were the prin- 
ciples which should regulate the management of such an insti- 
tution. 

The plan was finally all matured, and now the important 
question arose, how the money should be obtained. There would 
be wanted $75,000, of which, $50,000 must be a permanent 
fund for the support of teachers, while $25,000 were to be de- 
voted to the purchase of a lot, and the erection of the build- 
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ing. No wonder that an effort to raise such a sum, in a city 
of about 13,000 inhabitants, was considered to be perfectly vis- 
ionary. But this did not daunt the projector. He was deter- 
mined at least to make the effort, and he found some noble men 
ready to join him in it at the very outset. But we will give 
his own account of the matter, as we find it in his address. 
“Our honored President* advisei that ten persons should be 
invited to give $7,500 a piece, intimating that he would be one 
of the ten. Accordingly, in the spring of 1853, a letter was 
addressed to a few of the wealthiest and noblest men of the 
city, detailing the facts in relation to our schools, giving some 
testimony in regard to the usefulness of high schools in other 
places, setting forth the superiority of an endowed school to 
one maintained by taxation, and unfolding the main features 
of the proposed plan for this school. This letter was first put 
into the hands of our President, who at once assumed one-tenth 
of the amount. It was next presented to another member of 
the present board of trustees, to whose persevering efforts we 
are mainly indebted for the final completion of the subscrip- 
tion, and after due consideration another tenth was added. 
Next a note was dispatched to another member of the board of 
trustees, who with the President has since enlarged his subscrip- 
tion to more than $10,000, and in half an hour the answer was 
returned that he would give ‘one-tenth of $75,000, or one- 
tenth of any other sum which might be raised for the purpose.’ 
Next the owners of this beautiful enclosure were applied to. 
Providence had there also prepared the way, for they were 
found considering with deep interest an independent plan for 
devoting their grounds to a similar purpose, and after careful 
examination, they gave cheerfully these five ample acres for 
the use of the academy. Thus four-tenths of the amount were 
secured. Subscriptions of twentieths followed in a like liberal 





* Russel Hubbard, Esq., who has recently died, much lamented by the com- 
munity in which he lived, and by all who knew him. The Free Academy was 
a favorite object of his benevolence, and he spent much thought and effort upon 
it. While we mourn his loss, we would be grateful for his being permitted to 
live to see the institution in full and successful operation. 
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spirit. The case of one noble man,* since gone to his reward, 
should be especially mentioned, who did not even wait for an 
invitation to aid in the enterprise, but of his own accord gave 
his subscription of $3,750, with some good naturéd reproaches 
that he had been passed by. But this fair wind and these bright 
skies continued but for a time. Darkness soon came upon 
us, and storms threatened our enterprise more than once with 
shipwreck. We were disappointed in the hope of obtaining 
the entire sum from a few individuals. The whole number of 
subscribers were thirty-five, the subscriptions varying from $500 
to $7,500. By the blessing of Heaven, the whole amount was 
however finally pledged. And we desire here joyfully to recog- 
nize and devoutly to acknowledge the good hand of our God in 
all this euterprise. His providence prepared the place fitted for 
this undertaking in the succession of events. An influence 
from Himself could alone have inclined the hearts of the peo- 
ple to this unexampled liberality. And sure we are, that from 
Him only could be emanated the courage, and hope and 
strength which sustained the hearts of those who, for fifteen 
months, toiled through many a period of darkness and doubt, 
to a consummation which we cannot err in regarding as fraught 
with blessings for the future generations of our children, the 
value of which no human mind, though aided by the most ar- 
dent enthusiasm, can fully estimate. ‘ Not unto us, not unto 
us, but unto thy name, O, God, give glory !’” 

After the sum originally proposed was raised, it was found 
that more would be needed to-erect such a building as was re- 
quired. Some of the donors therefore increased their sub- 
scriptions, and some new subscribers were added, increasing 
the number of donors to forty. And then, “as a crowning glory 
to the whole enterprise, the donors of the land occupied by the 
atademy, have made an additional gift of $5,000 for the en- 





* Joseph Otis, Esq. In addition to his benefaction to this enterprise, he endow- 
ed very liberally another institution, which aims in another way, at the same 
great object. We refer tothe “Otis Library.” This, like the Free Academy, 
is a noble gift to the citizens, which we hope will be imitated by men of wealth 
in other communities, and most of it was presented during the life of the 
donor. 
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dowment of a library, the income of which is to be appropria- 
ted annually to the purchase of books, preparing a room at the 
sane time for its reception, and furnishing a large number of 
valuable books for immediate use. This is to be called the 
‘Peck Lisrary.’” The whole amount raised for the institu- 
tion at the present time is, we understand, over $100,000. 

In the extract which we have made from the address of Mr. 
Gulliver, he barely alludes to discouragements and difficulties 
which were encountered. There were some of them really of 
aformidable character, such as would dissuade any common 
man from going on with the enterprise. A narrow sectarian- 
ism raised its head in opposition at one period of the effort. 
Some who were so situated that they could give, and ought to 
do so, refused to aid, and in some cases, ridiculed the project. 
Even when all but a few thousand dollars was pledged, the 
effort lagged heavily for some time. But the courage and per- 
severance of the projector, and of those who had a like spirit, 
finally overcame every obstacle, and what was at first regarded 
by most as a wild dream, became at length a glorious reality. 

The agency of Providence in originating this enterprise, and 
in directing it to a successful termination, is very appropriately 
acknowledged in the address at the dedication, as seen in one 
of our extracts. And we would remark, that we know of no 
circumstance in which it is more evident than in providing the 
projector of the plan. He was manifestly an instrument raised 
up by Providence for this special purpose. It is seldom that 
aman could be found daring enough to conceive such a project, 
and skillful and persevering enough to carry it through to so 
successful aconsummation. Rare, very rare, must be both the 
intellectual and the anoral qualities of the man who could in- 
duce forty men, in so small a city, to unite in bestowing upon 
it so munificent a benefaction. 

For the benefit of others who may wish to engage in similar 
efforts we will notice one peculiarity in the tactics of the author 
of this enterprise. Instead of beginning by a general appeal 
to the community, or by calling together a number of gentle- 
men who he thought would be interested in the object, he be- 
gan with acting alone upon individual minds. He did indeed 
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write a circular explaining very fully the whole subject; but 
he gave this to but few at first, having with them a free con- 
versation, and their action was definitely obtained before others 
were applied to. Silently he thus induced one after another to 
take a share in the enterprise, enlarging gradually the sphere 
of his labors. This involved a large amount of personal effort 
which challenges our admiration ; but at the same time influen- 
ces were avoided which probably would otherwise have defeat- 
ed the whole plan. If objections were raised, these were met 
in individual conversation, and were not allowed to gather an 
undue force in passing from mind to mind. With this nega- 
tive advantage there was also the positive one of the impetus 
given to the project by every fresh accession thus silently gain- 
ed. After quite a large part of the amount needed was pledg- 
ed, then the action was more general, but there was no relaxa- 
tion of individual effort till the last dollar was raised. Indeed 
there was more of this effort required to obtain the last few 
thousand dollars than to obtain some of the large sums that 
were pledged at the outset. We have noticed this feature in 
Mr. Gulliver’s plan of operations, because we are persuaded 
that many a good enterprise has failed to be accomplished from 
a lack of individual action, and from both an undue prepon- 
derance, and a preference in the order of time, of general action 
upon the community at large. 

The benefaction which we are considering has such decided 
peculiarities that it stands alone by itself. - On this point Pro- 
fessor Noah Porter, one of the speakers at the dedication of 
the academy, thus speaks : 

** One fact the orator of the day has omitted to mention from 
a commendable modesty. Though it was noticed by the 
speaker who preceded me, I will venture to refer to it, and if 
possible, to give it the prominence which it merits. It is that 
the endowment of the Norwich Free Academy is unique and sin- 
gular and unlike any other. I believe that when all its pecu- 
liarities are teken in view, it will be proud to stand by itself in 
the history of endowments for education. If the amount con- 
tributed, the number of persons who have been concerned in 
the enterprise, and the object to which it is devoted are all 
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taken into consideration, it will be found to be unmatched by 
any similar enterprise. Were I called on to defend my coun- 
try abroad, I should refer to an act like this, as a noble pro- 
duct of American Institutions. Were I desirous to explain to 
a circle of intelligent ladies and gentlemen on the continent of 
Europe what are some of the beneficent results of institutions 
as free as ours, I should refer to an example like this and say 
of it, it is one of the things of which our country has no need 
to beashamed. It is true many schools of a higher order have 
been munificently furnished in this country. Wealthy mer- 
chants and bankers have given large sums to found public 
schools in their native towns, and have in this displayed a wise 
liberality. But here we have a large endowment, furnished in 
large sums, by a large number of intelligent citizens for the 
good of the entire community in which they live.” 

And of those contributors, though some of them gave over 
$10,000 each, not one of them has his name connected with the 
institution, except as being on the list of corporators, the small- 
est contributor being in this respect equal to the largest, and 
deservedly so, for he gave in proportion to his ability. There 
are names, it is true, incidentally connected with the institu- 
tion—one is attached to the library, being the name of the 
deceased father of ‘the lady who presented it, and the other is 
in the name attached to a society among the pupils, being the 
name of the first donor and of the first President, who has re- 
cently deceased. Let us not be understood to mean that we 
think it wrong for any one to connect his name with his ben- 
efaction. In some cases it is not only proper, but it is desira- 
ble. All that we mean to say is, that in this case there can be 
no suspicion that any of the donors were governed by a desire 
tomake their names famous as benefactors. And we cannot 
but express the hope that we may have more of such generous 
benefactors in all parts of our land, after the Norwich plan, 
for the plan may be said to have originated there. 

There is one feature in this benefaction which is particularly 
to be commended to the imitation of others. It is that noticed 
in the remarks of President Goodrich, of Trinity College. 

“ Mr. Chairman, as I have sat here in the midst of this scene, 
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I have been tempted to envy those men who have so gener- 
ously contributed to the endowment of this institution, which 
to-day they see thus launched forth on its mission of blessing 
to their neighbors ard to the world, to the children of the pres- 
ent and of all future generations. As I think of their mingled 
emotions of satisfaction and hope, of devout thankfulness and 
humble self-approbation, I feel that they are sharing in the 
purest happiness that belongs to our earthly experience. When 
the rich man provides by his will that a portion of his wealth, 
after he has done with it all, shall be appropriated to some be- 
nevolent institution, or to some work of public utility, it is a 
good act, to be accepted with all thankfulness. But surely it 
is a better deed when a man denies himself, instead of his heirs, 
when he gives from what is still his own to use and enjoy ; aye, 
and a happier deed it is too, for he can see with his own eyes 
the blessed fruits of his liberality. There is indeed a luxury in 
thus going good.” 

We cannot believe that Norwich is to stand alone in regard 
to this benefaction. We see not why the example thus so no- 
bly set, should not be followed in many places in New Eng- 
land, and ultimately throughout the country. The liberality 
shown in tiis enterprise, is indeed unusual, but we should be 
sorry to believe that it is inimitable. May we not hope that 
in the course of a few years, the same liberality may be exhib- 
ited by the wealthy men in most of our populous towns. Per- 
haps it will be said that there are few places in which can be 
found the man that can carry such an enterprise through, as 
Mr. Gulliver did in Norwich. But it must be remembered, 
that efforts of the same kind hereafter, will not be attended 
with the difficulties which attended the original effort. The 
skill, the energy, and the perseverance with which that was so 
strikingly marked, will be needed in a far less degree in future 
‘efforts. Such an enterprise. will no longer be regarded as a 
fiction of the heated brain of an impracticable reformer. The 
thing has been done, and it can be done again, will now be the 
short and conclusive argument by which the liberality of the 
wealthy will be called forth to action in similar enterprises. 

We have already alluded to another result of the struggle 
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of 1850—the waking up of the community to the removal of 
the glaring defects of their cou:mon schools. So thorough was 
the change in the views and feelings of the people on this sub- 
ject, that nearly $60,000 were in a little time expended. upon 
school-houses by the two central districts, which became con- 
solidated for the purpose of having together a system of graded 
schools. A few complain, as is always the case, about the 
amount of taxation which this expenditure required; but the 
citizens generally bear the burden very cheerfully, and take 
pride in the beautiful and well ordered school-houses, which are 
really among the best architectural ornaments of the place. 
Even the demagogues who in 1850 raised such a cry about tax- 
ation, have fallen in with the general current, and now applaud 
what they then condemned. The result of all this is, that in 
the course of six years an entire change has taken place in the 
conditiun of the educational interests of that city. No one fact 
shows this improvement more decidedly than the increased at- 
tendance upon the schools. While in 1850 more than one-third 
of the children between the ages of four and sixteen, were not 
connected with any school, now it was found that only a little 
more than one-tenth were absent. And sickness, or tender age, 
or early entrance upon business, Mr. Gulliver thinks, will 
probably account for this small amountof absence. 

The two efforts, as we have before said, have gone on togeth- 
er. The general effort on the part of the citizens undoubtedly 
was much stimulated by the effort of Mr. Gulliver and his co- 
adjutors in their enterprise. And they have together provided 
avery complete system of education—better, we think, than 
can be found in any other place in the whole country. The 
Free Academy is of course the highest school in this system, 
and the desire to obtain an admission into it, when the proper 
age for undergoing an examination for this purpose shall be ar- 
rived at, is an incentive to every scholar in his studies, even 
down to the primary school. 

This Free Academy will form a connecting link between the 
common schools and the college, for it will be a part of the sys- 
tem of the Academy to prepare students for admission into our 
colleges. And we would suggest, that if there are any citizens 
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of Norwich who have not yet given anything to this Institu- 
tion, but are desirous of doingso, they can do it in a way which 
will make the connection just spoken of very serviceable. They 
can endow scholarships as rewards of merit. A thousand dol- 
lars would answer for a single scholarship, as the proceeds of 
this would pay the tuition fees of a student in college. It is 
obvious that the annual examination forthe attainment of the 
scholarships would be looked forward to by many of the pupils 
for a long time previous, and would be a constant incitement to 
effort. 

There are some points in regard to the endowment of the 
Norwich Free Academy, which need to be carefully considered 
by the friends of popular education. Upon these we will offer 
a few remarks. 

There are some endowed schools that do harm rather than 
good. This is the case whenever the endowment is such as to 
liberate the community to any great extent from the necessity 
of taxation and effort in education. The Norwich endowment 
has the opposite effect, calling even for more taxation and effort 
than would otherwise be thought necessary. It does not come 
in competition with the common public schools, or in any way 
take their place; but it stands above them, and by itsown high 
standards calls for the adoption of similar standards in them, 
and therefore for ample means and abundant exertion on the 
part of the community. The Free Academy and the graded 
common schools form together a grand system, the benetits of 
which are so manifest that the people are quite ready to support 
their part of it. Even those who look at everything in a utili- 
tarian point of view, see that it would be ruinous policy for the 
community to neglect to provide well for its graded schools, as 
they are the avenue to the great advantages so freely opened 
to all in the ¥:ee Academy. 

But besides all this, the Free Academy itself is not wholly 
separated from the community, but has a direct relation to it. 
It differs greatly in this respect from those Institutions which 
are endowed by single individuals. It is a benefaction coming 
from the combined wealth of the community, bearing the name - 
of no one individual, and relying therefore upon the future wealth 
ot the same community tosupply any deficiencies that may arise, 
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or to furnish the means for any extension of its benefits that 
may be called for. As death may remove one after another of 
the corporators, their places are to be filled from among the 
people, so that a living connection, as we may express it, is per- 
petuated between the Institution and the community. This for- 
bids its ever being crippled by any failure of its investments, 
a liability which attends any Institution having afixed endow- 
ment from an individual. It will always be an object of the’ 

benefactions of the citizens so far as will be necessary, and new 
~ eorporators will be chosen from among new benefactors. In- 
deed, at the very outset we see indications of the tendency that 
we have pointed out. For it being obvious, after the sum orig- 
inally fixed-upon was obtained, that more was needed, over 
$25,000 was readily furnished, and in fact by new subscribers. 
And we believe that this is an earnest of what may be expected 
hereafter whenever the interests of the Institution shall call for 
any additional funds. 

This peculiarity in the Norwich endowment we deem to be of 
greatimportance. When one man endowsan Institution, giving 
to it his name, it is considered as his alone, and others are not 
disposed to build upon his foundation. Ifthere are deficiencies 
or failures they are regretted, but they are not apt to be reme- 
died. There is no effectual hold, as exists in the case of the 
Norwich Free Academy, upgn the benevolence of a succession 
of corporators through all time. 

The wisdom of the plan marked out for the control and man- 
agement of the Norwich Free Academy, has been called in 
question. The controlling body is composed of the thirty-five 
original donors, who were incorporated by the legislature in 
1854. It is made aself-perpetuating body in this way : When- 
ever the number of its members shall be reduced by removal 
or by death below the number of twenty-five, the remaining 
members have the right to fill the vacancies by the election of 
others from among the citizens, so that the number shall be 
maintained at twenty-five. For the immediate government of 
the Institution the corporation choose annually three trustees 
to hold office for three years, so that there is always a board of 
nine trustees. Now it has been claimed by some that it would 
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have been a better plan to commit the Institution to the care 
of trustees or governors to be appointed by the people. The 
great reason for adopting the other plan instead of this, was, 
that the control of aself-perpetuating corporation secures against 
the liability to disastrous popular changes. The experience 
which was had in the struggle of 1850 in regard to the ease with 
which demagogues could inflame the people, and make them 
frustrate a most reasonable and moderate plan of improvement, 
led the projectors of this enterprise to fear that there would not 
be steadiness enough in popularsentiment to secure the proper 
management of the Institution, if it were committed to the 
charge of the people. There is certainly much ground for such 
a fear. Every one must see that this is true, who has had the 
opportunity of witnessing any of those occasional popular com- 
motions, in which changes have been effected all at once in 
plans that have been quietly and prosperously going on for 
a long time, or men have been turned out of office for trivial 
reasons, without regard to the good service which they have 
done to the public. One of the most crowded meetings that 
we ever attended was thus crowded, because, for personal and 
political reasons together, it was decreed by certain leaders of 
the people that a change must be made in the board of school 
visitors. The assemblage was in strange contrast with the ordi- 
nary character of school meetings, both in its numbers and in 
its motley appearance. A very large portion of it had no man- 
ner of interest in education, and knew not for what purpose 
they had come together, except to obey those whom they com- 
monly acknowledged as their leaders. And in the confusion 
of so large a meeting, as one motion after another was offered, 

they would not have known what to do, were there not the 
usual guide, the ruling demagogue of the occasion, (for every 
such occasion has its one ruling demagogue,) posted conspicu- 
ously so that he might be seen by the masses whom his beck was 
to govern. It was in view of such sudden and capricious pop- 
ular movements, that the benefactors of Norwich thought it 
best to hold the control of their benefaction in their own hands 
and the hands of their successors. They the more readily 
adopted this plan from the fact, that the usefulness of some In- 
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stitutions somewhat similar to their own, had been recently en- 
dargered from the causes indicated. 

Another reason for adopting the plan of a self-perpetuating 
corporation is, that the great majority of the people are not 
competent to judge of the wants of such an institution. Their 
views cannot reach so high. They can judge very well in re- 
gard to the wants of common schools, but a Free Academy is 
so much above the range of their knowledge, that they would 
be exceedingly liable to error if they undertook to judge in re- 
lation to its management ; and for the same reason they would 
be easily influenced by the false representations of men of nar- 
row views, and demagogues who might wish to effect changes 
in the Institution. 

But it will be asked, Is there not danger of disastrous changes 
and a perversion of the benefaction from the corporators them- 
selves? There is indeed some danger, but by no means as 
great as there would be if the managers of the Institution were 
elected by thd people. And the danger, it is to be remarked, 
is much lessened from the fact that the Institution has so inti- 
mate a relation to the public schools. The public eye will be 
continually upon it, and its management will be thoroughly 
scanned, while at the same time it is removed from the liability 
of infiuence from sudden changes in popular sentiment. Its 
security is vastly greater than it would be if it were entirely 
secluded from;the popular interest, instead of being, as it is now, 
an appendage of a system which is entirely under the control 
of the people. There is one point, however, in relation to the 
control of a corporation, which shows the importance of great 
vigilance. It is the fact that if any perversion of the benefac- 
tion should be accomplished, it would be much more difficult 
to remove the evil than it would if the evil came from popular 
action. So that, if the danger of perversion on the part of the 
corporation were not very small, we should say decidedly that 
the endowment had better be under the control of managers 
elected by the people. 

While we should greatly fear, in the present state of things, 
to commit such an Institution to popular control, we trust that 
the time is not far distant, when in our most enlightened New 
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England communities, such fears will be groundless. There is 
to be, we believe, a thorough change in the popular views of 
education in all places where there shall be such a system of 
schools as there is now in Norwich. Let a generation grow up 
under the training of such schools; and when the men of that 
generation come to.act in relation to popular education, they 
will doso with feelings very different from those which govern 
the masses at the present time. . Benefits which they have had 
themselves they will appreciate, and will desire to secure these 
with additions to them to their children, and the demagegue’s 
cry of tawes, taxes, will have no influence upon them. 

We go farther than this. We believe that the change that 
we have indicated will be so great after a time, that Free Acad- 
emies will not need to be endowed by private benefaction. For 
when the benefits of such an Institution shall have been en- 
joyed by quite a large portion of the families in any commu- 
nity, the value of it will be appreciated by the community 
generally ; and, as the example of Norwich will undoubtedly 
be imitated here and there, a strong public sentiment in favor 
of Free Academies will be extensively established, so that most 
large towns will come to consider one of these Institutions as 
an essential part of their systemof education. If private ben- 
efaction will not furnish it to them, they will tax themselves 
for it, just as they do for any other public necessity. It may 
take a generation or two to arrive at such a consummation ; 
though it need not take so long if there be a goodly number of 
towns whose wealthy men shall determine at once that they 
will not be outdone in liberality and public spirit by the wealthy 
men of Norwich. 

In this connection we remark, that it is one of the cheering 
signs of the times in regard to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, that the educational interest is coming to be appreciated 
somewhat as it deserves to be, as an element of prosperity. 
This may be said to be taking a low view of the subject, for 
vastly higher objects than mere prosperity, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, should be had in view in our efforts to pro- 
mote education. But after all, this view is important, not only 
because it has something palpable init, and so takes ready hold 
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upon the public sentiment, but also because it contemplates a 
result which is in some measure an exponent of the higher re- 
sults of education. We care not, then, how much this point is 
pressed as a motive to liberal expenditures for schools, and we 
are glad to see a generous rivalry between different communi- 
ties in providing educational privileges for their children.. We 
are glad to see theold plan of making school-houses as unat- 
tractive as possible given up, and we honor the pride which 
citizens feel in pointing strangers to their school houses as 
among the architectural ornaments of their town. 

In the first part of this Article we alluded to the long series 
of struggles which the friends of education in Norwich passed 
through before they succeeded in establishing their present ex- 
cellent system of schools. Each one of these efforts did 
something towards producing the final grand result. They 
all together constituted a necessary work of preparation, though 
this could be seen only when the result had been reached. Even 
the defeats were as essential as the successes, for they corrected 
errors, and gave rise to more enlarged views, so that the founda- 
tions of the final consummation were laid both broader and 
deeper than they otherwise would have been. Thesame is true 
everywhere. No effort is wholly lost. Where apparently 
there is an entire loss, there may be the greatest gain. Let, 
then, the friends of education labor on, even amidst the most 
discouraging circumstances, and if they are not permitted to see 
any manifest results of their labors, they may be cheered with 
the thought, that they are sowing seed which wiil surely sooner 
or later spring up and bring forth a rich harvest of good. 

The encouragement to effort now is vastly greater than it was 
when there was a profound apathy prevalent on the subject of 
education. No one can have an adequate idea of the change 
which has been effected, unless he compares in all its detail the 
condition of the schools at the present time, with their condi- 
tion some twenty-five or thirty years ago. Then there was 
almost no system in education, scholars of all grades being 
often mingled together in one room, and taught by the same 
teacher; school-houses were as disagreeable as they were in- 
convenient and uncomfortable; modes of instruction and text 
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books were generally exceedingly defective; and teachers were 
for the most part only temporarily engaged in the business, and 
therefore had none of that fitness for it which can come only 
from being trained for it as a permanent profession. Every- 
thing was done in the cheapest manner possible, and the schools 
were left very much to take care of themselves. The conse- 
quence of such negligent and penurious management was, that 
education was not in as good condition as even the most insig- 
nificant interests of the community. While the people took good 
care of their roads, the path up the hill of science was left to 
become as rugged and uninviting as possible. 

But now all this ischanged. In place of apathy a lively in- 
terest pervades most of the community. The school-houses, 
especially in our cities and large towns, are convenient and at- 
tractive, though we are sorry to see so many of them in the 
villages still presenting the neglected and mean appearance that 
characterized all of them in former days. Teaching is now one 
of the professions, and a special training for it is coming to be 
regarded as essential. Text books and modes of instruction are 
much improved. Teachers’ meetings and conventions are now 
held, and Educational Journals are published in all parts of the 
country. And above all, education is becoming more and 
more systematized to meet the wants of pupils in the different 
gradesof advancement. 

But great as the improvement has been in popular education, 
very mach still remains to be done. The advance has been 
greater in externals than in internals and essentials, and simply 
because it is easier. It is manifestly easier to build a suitable 
and attractive school-house, than it is to bring together in it the 
requisites for proper instruction. Skillful teachers and well 
constructed text books are difficult to be obtained, though there 
isno deficiency of either teachers or text books in point of 
numbers; but money can always command a good school- 
house. A very high degree of excellence has been 
reached in the arrangements and conveniences of school- 
houses, and we cannot see that any great improvements 
are called for in them. But there are numerous and 
glaring defects yet in our modes of education, which must 
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be remedied. Some changes even of a radical character are 
required. With these changes great improvements will be 
made also in text books, especially in those which are designed 
for younger scholars. And here a promising field opens for 
the efforts of minds of the highest order, and we hope that such 
minds will enter it more freely than has yet been done. Be- 
sides all this, much remains to be done in the perfecting in all 
its minutie, of the arrangements of the different grades in 
our system of education. . 

We have written this article chiefly for the purpose of doing 
our part in bringing the noble example set in Norwich fully 
before the community, in order that it may be followed in other 
towns similarly situated ; and we hope that other periodicals 
will notice this enterprise, so that the facts may be widely dis- 
seminated. We have also had in view the promotion of the 
cause of popular education generally, and should be glad to 
enter upon the consideration of some other topics briefly alluded 
to in the last few paragraphs, with others that they suggest, but 
it would make this Article too long. 
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Art. V.—TWO YEARS AGO, 


Two Years Ago. By the Rev. Cuartes Kinestey, Author of 
Amyas Leigh, &c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 


Tue formal criticism of a novel, in a religious quarterly, 
would, a few years #0, have been esteemed disgraceful to its 
character, both for orthodoxy and morality. Yet we have re- 
cently placed at the head of several Articles, the titles of ficti- 
tious works, without eliciting surprise or rebuke. The reason 
lies in a change which has occurred in the nature of these pro- 
ductions. No one who possesses a new Testament, will under- 
take to denounce fiction as necessarily unchristian. The hu- 
man soul is constructed to be attracted by imaginary concep- 
tions, and to delight in stories. This constitutional adaptation 
must be gratified, and every renewed heart will rejoice in the 
successful endeavor to combine pleasure with profit, and to 
teach in parables those who would not listen tosermons. When 
an author selects this department of literature, for his rostrum 
to enforce favorite dogmas, or to teach philosophy, we should not 
sneeringly deride the novel writer, but are bound to grant him 
a fair hearing, and to remember that his influence may be far 
more extensive, whether good or bad, than if he had published 
a treatise. Fcr every reader of Brown, Reid, Stewart, or 
Hume, you will find a hundred of Walter Scott; and the nov- 
els of the latter convey to the common mind a better idea of 
Scotland, under Mary and James VIth, than the elegant histo- 
ry of Robertson. 

The Rev. Mr. Kingsley is a clergyman in the Church of 
England, who has become distinguished by his association with 
a small circle of social reformers, in thatcommunion. The di- 
vine life, imparted at the reformation to that church, has been 
working like leaven in the mass, through the last four centu. 
ries, now as Non-Conformity, again in Methodism, and recently 
in the Evangelical movements. The problem of rendering the 
established church thoroughly Protestant and efficient, while re- 
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taining the antique forms and the State connection, has puzzled 
the divines and Christian Statesmen of England, and seems, at 
present, little nearer solution, than when it was at first attempt- 
ed. Mr. Kingsley has undertaken, manfully and industriously, 
to do his part of the labor, and is diligently putting out his talents 
to usury, by the publication of village sermons, of dramas, and 
of numerous fictions, of which the subject of this Article is the 
last, and may therefore be supposed to contain the exposition 
of the writer’s latest conceptions. This attempt cannot be 
blamed for any limitation in the matters under review. Ameri- 
can Slavery, the Last Presidential Election in these United 
States, the War in the Crimea, Sanitary Reform, the English 
Church, the Dissenters, and the current literature of the day, 
are a few of the topics which are introduced and discussed in 
this volume. The author has chosen this department of fiction, 
because it obtained a larger audience, and we do not object, 
any more than to street preaching. Multitudes who would 
never open an essay on the present state of the world, or the 
incumbent duties of this generation, will eagerly peruse the 
pages of a romance, which, in the witching tale of horror and 
of love, uncovers the fearful sins of our time, and the terrible 
calamities which are impending. What Mrs. Stowe has done 
in behalf of the anti-slavery cause, Mr. Kingsley has attempted 
to do for the social life of his own country, by exposing its evils, 
and has also undertaken to prescribe the remedy. We sus- 
pect that our author selected his literary theatre, not merely for 
the audience, but, perhaps unconsciously to himself, for 
the liberty of the stage, which enabled him to say by another’s 
mouth what the clergyman in bands could hardly utter, though 
he might think. It is much easier to put questions than to an- 
swer them ; to state doubts than to remove them ; and the scep- 
ticism of Tom Thurnall is in this volume more ably avowed 
than dispelled. We shall recur again to this serious fault when 
we speak to the merits of the doctrines. 

Examined as a work of art, this novel is essentially defective, 
both in plan and execution. The story is unnatural and pre- 
posterous, rivaling those tales of giants and fairies, of Gog and 
Magog, with which children are sometimes entertained, and 
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sometimes frightened. The adventures of the hero equal in 
their absurdity the experiences of Herman Melville, since there 
is not a spot of the habitable earth that he has not trodden, and 
he luckily reached each place at the instant when the event 
which has made it historical was transpiring. He fought in 
Texas and in Mexico during the late war; he dug in California 
and in Australia ; practiced in the cholera at Paris, at St. Peters- 
burg, and in the West Indies; was a slave of the Tartars and 
fattened for the sideboard of the cannibals in the South Sea 
Islands ; and meanwhile conveyed a beautiful quadroon from 
Georgia to Canada; yachted in the Mediterranean ; was final- 
ly shipwrecked on the west coast of England, when he started 
as a country practitioner; and hurried thence to the Crimea, to 
be converted by a mistaken imprisonment, which forbade his 
usual success. This imperfect summary, for we quote from 
memory, and must have omitted many adventures, will suffi- 
ciently justify the criticism on the artistic skill and plan of the 
volume. It is not a tale, but a series of tableaux, where 
scenes and characters are graphically and picturesquely delin- 
eated ; as the curate, the banker, the worldling, the nobleman, 
the soldier. The description of the shipwreck shows genius as 
a limner, though the pictures are often too crowded to convey 
that grand impression, by a few bold lines, which marks the mas- 
ter hand. Mr. Kingsley writes in free, out-spoken, generous 
English, and is a far better study than Ruskin and his school, 
for the young writer who would learn to express himself natu- 
rally and grammatically. 
We take at random an example: 

“For it befell in that pleasant summer-time, ‘when small birds sing and 
shaughs are green,’ that Thurnall started one bright Sunday eve, to see a sick 
child at an upland farm, some few miles from the town. And partly because he 
liked the walk, and partly because he could go no other way, having neither 
horse nor gig, he went on foot ; and whistled as he went like any throstle-cock, 
along the pleasant vale, by flowery banks and ferny walls, by oak and ash and 
thorn, while Alva flashed and swirled, between green boughs below, clear coffee 
brown, from last night's rain. Some miles up the turnpike road he went, and then 
away to the right, through che ashwoods of Trebooze, up by the rill which drips 
from pool to pool over the ledges of gray slate, deep bedded in dark sedge and 


broad, bright burdock leaves, and tall angelica, and ell-broad tufts of king and 
crown, and lady fern, and all the semi-tropic luxuriance of the fat western soil, 
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and steaming western woods ; cut into the boggy moor at the glen head, all fra- 
grant with the gold-tipped gale, where the turf is enameled with the hectic 
marsh violet, and the pink pimpernei, and the pale yellow leaf stars of the but- 
terwort, and, the blue bells and green threads of the ivy-leaved campanula; out 
upon the steep smooth down above, and away over the broad cattle pastures ; 
and then to pause a moment, and look far and wide over land and sea. 

“It was a ‘day of God.’ The earth lay like one great emerald, ringed and roof. 
ed with sapphire; blue sea, blue mountain, blue sky overhead. There she lay, 
not sleeping, but basking in her quiet Sabbath joy, as though ber two great sis- 
ters of the sea and air had’ washed her weary limbs with holy tears, and purged 
away the stain of last week’s sin and toil, and cooled her hot, worn forehead with 
their pure incense breath, and folded her within their azure robes, and brooded 
over her with smiles of pitying love till she smiled back in answer, and took 
heart and hope for next week’s weary work. 

“ Heart and hope for next week's work. That was the sermon which it preach- 
ed to Tom Thurnall, as he stood there alone, a stranger and a wanderer, like 
Ulysses of old; but like him, self-helpful, cheerful, fate defiant. In one respect, 
indeed, he knew less than Ulyeses, and was more of a heathen than he; for he 
knew not what Ulysses knew, that a heavenly guide was with him in his wan- 
derings ; still less what Ulysses knew not, that what he called the malicious 
sport of fortune wasin truth, the earnest education of a Father; but who will 
blame, him for getting strength and comfort from such merely natural founts, or 
say that the impulse came from below, and not from above, which made him 
say— 

“* Brave old world she is, after all, and right well made, and looks right well 
to-day, in her go to meeting clothes, and plenty of room and chance in her for a 
brave man to earn his bread, if he will but go right on about his business, as the 
birds and flowers do, instead of peaking and pining over what people think of 
him, like that miserable Briggs. Hark to that jolly old missel-thrush below! 
He’s had his nest to build, and his supper to earn, and his young ones to feed, 
and all the crows and kites in the wood to drive away, the sturdy John Bull that 
he is; and yet he can find time to sing as merrily as an abbot, morning and 
evening, since he sang the new year in last January. And why should not I?” 

“Let him be a while; there are sounds of deeper meaning in the air, if his 
heart has ears to hear them; far off church bells chiming to even song; hymn 
tunes floating up the glen from the little chapel in the vale. He may learn 
what they too mean some day. Honor to him at least, that he has learned 
what the missel-thrush below can tell him. If he accepts cheerfully and manful- 
ly the things which he does see, he will be all the more able to enter hereafter 
into the deeper mystery of things unseen. The road toward true faith and rev- 
erence for God’s Kingdom of Heaven, does not lie through Manichwan contempt 
and slander of God's kingdom of earth. 

“So let him stride over the down enjoying the mere fact of life, and health, 
and strength, and whistling shrilly to the bird below, who trumpets out a few 
grand ringing notes, and repeats them again and again in saucy self satisfac- 
tion; and then stops to listen for the answer to this challenge, and then rat- 
tles in again with a fresh passage, more saucily than ever, in a tone which 
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seems to ask,—‘ You could sing that, eh? but can you sing this, my fine fellow, 
on the down above?’ So he seems to Tom to say; and tickled with the fancy 
Tom laughs, and whistles, and laughs, and has just time to compose his features 
as he steps up to the farm yard gate. ' 

“Let him be, I say again. He might have better Sunday thoughts; perhaps 
he will have, some day. At least he is a man, anda brave one; and as the 
greater contains the less, surely before a man can be a good man he must be a 
brave one first, much more a man at all. Cowards, old Odin held, inevitably 
went to the very bottom of Hela-pool, and by no possibility, unless of course 
they became brave’ at last, could rise out of that everlasting bog, but sank 
whining lower and lower like mired cattle, to all eternity in the unfathomable 
peat slime. And if the twenty-first chapter of the book of Revelation, and 
the eighth verse, is to be taken as it stands, their doom has not altered since, 
unless to become still worse.” pp. 235, 6, 7. 


The plot, so far as there is any, consists in the spiritual ex- 
perience and reform of Tom Thurnall, who is described above 
in one stage of his progress, and who is thus depicted at the 
commencement: 


“If I wished to define Tom Thurnall by one epithet, J should call him spe- 
cially an ungodly man—were it not that scriptural epithets have now-a-days 
such altogether convential and official meanings, that one fears to convey, 
in using them, some notion quite foreign to the truth, Tom was certainly 
not one of those ungodly, whom David had to deal with of old, who 
robbed the widow and put the fatherless to death. His morality was as high 
as that of the average, his sense of honor far higher. He was generous and 
kind hearted. No one ever heard him tell a lie; and he had a blunt honesty 
about him, half real because he liked to be honest, and yet half affected too, 
beeause he found it pay in the long run, and because it threw off their guard 
the people whom he intended to make his tools. But of godliness in its true 
sense—of belief that any Being above cared for him, and was helping him in 
the daily business of life—that it was worth while asking that Being’s advice, 
or that any advice would be given if asked for; of any practical notion of a 
heavenly Father or a divine education—Tom was as ignorant as thousands of 
respectable people who go to church every Sunday, and read good books, and 
believe firmly that the Pope is Antichrist.” p. 21. 


Thus commences the volume, and thus it concludes, “and 
so the old heart passed away from Thomas Thurnall; and in- 
stead of it grew up a heart like his father’s; even the heart of 
a little child.” We are to expect, consequently, in this sketch 
the portrayal of spiritual conversion, and the method of its ac- 
complishment, the new birth of a human soul, the passing 
from death to life; and we are sorry to say that it describes 
an unscriptural and an unchristian regeneration, worthy, per- 
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haps, of a Heathen who was groping in the twilight of human 
conjecture, but most unworthy of any man who holds the New 
Testament and pretends to credit its revelations. We will, 
however, speak on this hereafter, since we must first review 
the general principles which Mr. Kingsley enunciates, and 
his conclusions in regard to social evil. 

We have already mentioned the breadth of pis views, com- 
prehending both the religious, the moral, the commercial, and 
sanitory struggles for deliverance ; and we are ready to con- 
cede to our author impartiality and boldness in his exposure 
of wrong. He spares neither rank nor office, but with keen 
satire depicts the noble “ Frederic Augustus, St. Just, Vis- 
count Scoutbush, and Baron Torytown,” as “ Little Freddy,” 
an idle, frivolous good fellow ; the squire Trebooze as a stupid, 
sottish brute; and the young curate as starting with the idea 
that “man was made for the church, and not the church for 
man.” The really heroic souls in the narrative are of the 
middling and lower classes, a fact significant of the writer’s 


sentiments which are plainly disclosed in the biting sarcasm 
of the following sentences : 


“True, there were excuses for him ; for whom are there none? He was poor 
and struggling; and it is much more difficult (as Becky Sharp pathetically 
observes) to be good when one is poor, than when one is rich. It is (and all 
rich people should consider the fact) much more easy, if not to go to heaven, at 
least to think one is going thither, on three thousand a year than on three hun. 
dred. Not only is respectability more easy,—as is proved by the broad fact, 
that it is the poor people who fill the jails, and not the rich ones,—but virtue 
and religion,—of the popular sort. It is, undeniably, more easy to be resigned 
to the will of Heaven, when that will seems tending just as we would have it . 
much more easy to have faith in the goodness of Providence, when that good- 
ness seems safe in one’s pocket in the form of bank notes; and to believe that 
one’s children are under the protection of Omnipotence, when one can hire for 
them in half an hour the best medical advice in London. One need ouly look 
into one’s own heart to understand the disciples’ astonishment at the news, 
that, ‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven !’” 

“Who, then, can be saved? asked they, being poor men accustomed to see 
the wealthy Pharisees in possession of ‘the highest religious privileges and 
means of grace.” Who, indeed, if not the rich? If the noblemen, and the 
bankers and the dowagers, and the young ladies who go to church and read 
good books, and have been supplied from youth with the very best religious 
articles which money can procure, and have time for all manner of good works, 
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and give their hundreds to charities, ona head reformatory movements, and 
build churches and work altar cloths, and can taste all the preachers, and fa- 
ther confessors, round London cne after another, as you would taste wines till 
they find the spiritual panacea which exactly suits their complaint—if they 
are not sure of salvation, who can be saved?” pp. 191, 2. 

Mr. Kingsley is never afraid to expose iniquities, whether 
associated with his own church and nation, or with other 
communities,@nd although we might differ from him in the 
estimate, yet he should be commended for fearlessness, if not 
for unprejudiced impartiality. To judge by his quotations, 
he has striven to acquaint himself with the actual condition 
of our own Jand, and is familiar with our current literature, 
and comprehends better than most Englishmen the difficulties 
and temptations of Christian men in this republic, especially 
relating to the struggle for the emancipation of the southern 
slaves. 

Wecannot but admire the manliness of our author, and his 
demand for manhood as an éssential element of virtue. Pos- 
sessing that keen relish for out-door sports innate with a high- 
bred Englishman, delighting in a horse and a hound with the 
ardor of a sportsman, he never despises the body but insists on 
health and courage as the requisite of a thorough Christian 
man, and naturally expects a practical application of principle 
to life and precept. The worker, not the theorizer ; the doctor 
and not the poet, is his conception of a hero, and the preacher 
must be a inan with human sympathies, with strong heart and 
ready hand, a leader, and not a mere declaimer. Hence he 
denounces the celibacy of the clergy, and by the mouth of Thur- 
nall reads a lesson to the curate on secular preaching, which 
the Episcopal clergymen in our country would deem rank her- 
esy ; and which, if obeyed in accordance with the advice of 
their English brother, would raise a clamor in the vestry like 
that which beset the young Rector in Philadelphia, who dared 
last autumn to catalogue slavery among sins, and to enforce 
thereupon the duty of practical godliness. The cholera is 
coming to the town, and Thurnall cannot arouse the fishermen 
to purge their houses of filth and garbage, and in despair turns 
to the curate, upon whom he bestows the following wholesome 
advice, which if they put slavery in the stead of cholera, might 
profit some ministers of the diocese of Connecticut. 
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“He went next to Headley, the curate, and took little by that move, though 
more than by any other. 

“ For Frank already believed his doctrines, as an educated London parson of 
course would; was shocked to hear that they were likely to become fact so soon 
and so fearfully, offered to do all he could; but confessed that he could do 
nothing. 

“*T have been hinting to them, ever since I came, improvements in cleanliness, 
in ventilation, and so fourth ; but I have been utterly unheeded; and bully me 
if you will, doctor, about my cramming doctrines down their throats, and roar. 
ing like a Pope’s bull, I assure you that, on sanitary reform, my roaring was as 
asucking dove, and ought to have prevailed, if soft persuasion can.’ 

“*You were a dove where you ought to have been a bull, and a bull where 
you ought to beadove. But roer now, if ever you roared, in the pulpit and 
out. Why not preach to them on it next Sunday?’ 

“ «Well, I'd give a lecture gladly, if I could get any one to come and hear it ; 
but that you could do better than me.’ 

*** T’ll lecture them myself, and show them bogies, if my quarter inch will do 
jts work. If they want seeing to believe, see they shall; I have half a dozen 
specimens of water already, which will astonish them. Let me lecture; you 
must preach.’ : . 

“* You must know that there is a feeling—you would call it a prejudice— 
against introducing such secular subjects into the pulpit. 

Tom gave a long whistle. 

“« Pardon me, Mr. Headley; youare a man of sense; and I can speak to you 
as one human being to another, which I have seldom been able to do with your 
respected cloth.’ 

“* Say on, I shall not be frightened.’ 

“* Well; don’t you put up the ten commandments in your Church ?” 

“<Ten" 

“«* And don’t one of them run, Thou shalt not kill ? 

«“« Well.’ 

“ ¢ And is not murder a moral offense—what you call a sin?’ 

“* Sans doute.’ 

“« Tf you saw your parishioners in the habit of cutting each other’s throats, or 
their own, shouldn't you think that a matter spiritual enough to be a fit subject 
for a little of the drum ecclesiastical ?” 

“¢ Well.’ 

“«Well? Ill! There are your parishioners about to commit wholesale mur- 
der and suicide, and is that a secular question? If they don’t know the fact, is 
not that all the more reason for your telling them of it? You ponnd 
away, as I warned you once, at thesins of which they are just as well aware as 
you ; why on earth do you hold your tongue about the sins of which they are 
not aware? You tell us every Sunday that we do, Heaven only knows, how 
many more wrong things than we dream of. Tellitusagainnow. Don’t strain 
at gnats, like want of faith and resignation, and swallow such a camel as twenty 
or thirty deaths. It’s no concern of mine; I’veseen plenty of people murdered 
and may again ; I am accustomed to it; but if it’s not your concern, what on 
earth you are here for is more than I can tell’ 
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“You are right, youare right, but how to put it on religious grounds,’ 

“Tom whistled again. 

“*Tf your doctrines cannot be made to fit such plain matters as twenty deaths, 
tant pis pour eux. If they have nothing to say on such scientific facts, why, the 
facts must take care of themselves, and the doctrines may, for aught I care, go 
and— But I won’t be really rude. Only think over the matter: if you are 
God's minister, you ought to have something to say about God's view of a fact 
which certainly involves the lives of his creatures, not by twos and threes, but 
by tens of thousands.’” pp. 226, 7, 8. 

We must also commend the charitable judgment with which 
Mr. Kingsley regards the sinner, while condemning the offense ; 
although we are disposed to doubt whether his charity i is based 
on Christian principle. Nevertheless, it is refreshing to dis- 
cover an English divine who hesitates about harshly judging 
the slaveholder, because, he knows not, but under like tempta- 
tions, this might have been his own fate ; and who puts this ob- 
servation in the mouth of one, who had felt in his inmost sou] 
the bitterness and“ woe of the cruel system that branded a pure 
woman with the mark of torture, when she would not consent to 
become the brutal victim of appetite. 

No one can accuse us, after these remarks, of not discerning 
the excellencies in this volume, which we cheerfully and ear- 
nestly recommend to ministers as an aid in their official toil, sug- 
gesting many important truths, ard bringing into relief the 
current objections against Christianity. We have dwelt the 
longer on these valuable qualities, lest we should be suspected 
of including the virtue with the vice, the good with the bad, in 
our condemnation ; for notwithstanding all that has been said 
in its favor, we regard the book unsound in principle, and per- 
nicious in influence, calculated to injure the cause of our holy 
religion, beyond most recent publications. 

The reasons for this severe criticism are its deficiencies, rath- 
er than its affirmations. The sneer is worse than open blasphe- 
my, especially when the sneer is on the face of a professed dis- 
ciple. 

The book is bad because it presents the objections to Chris- 
tianity in all their force, without answering them manfully. 
The ungodly Thurnall rails at religion in the persons of the de- 
vout, and becomes the instructor of good men, not their pupil. 
His sharp, bold arguments are unrefuted, and one who read 
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the book, remarked, it had greatly aided him in his scepticism. 
We have, indeed, the general intimation that in some respects 
these opponents of the gospel were mistaken; but wherein is 
scarce hinted, and each reader is left to his own conjecture in 
framing an apology for Christianity. The examples of Christ- 
ian life, also, are most unsatisfactory: a well intentioned but 
verdant curate; a half-crazy, though beautiful and virtuous 
schoolmistress; and a gallant soldier who would fight a duel, 
travel on Sunday, and is resigned to death, because he has 
been crossed in love. That we are not too severe in these strict- 
ures, is easily proved by the mode of assault, even on religious 
errors. Mr. Kingsley, with that hatred of dissent and of dis- 
senters, exhibited in Alton Locke, the only sin for which he 
finds no apology, describes, when the cholera was raging, an at- 
tempt, on the part of the preachers, “to get up a revival,” and 
turn the thoughts of their hearers to this judgment of their 
sins. The model Christian, Campbell, undertakes to stay this 
fanaticism, and we were eager to learn the doctrine by which 
he would prove himself an ambassador of God ; for while we 
could understand the mistake of untaught zealots, we supposed 
that now we should hear the Gospel of Christ interpreted by 
our author. The meeting house is crowded, and the audience 
are startled by a sermon, which is described as intended “ to 
excite in the hearers the utmost intensity of slavish fear, by 
language which, certainly, as Tom had said, came under the 
law against cursing and swearing.” The effect was that which 
is sometimes witnessed among rude, ungoverned nature, when 
aroused ; and at the pitch of the excitement, Campbell rises 
with this appeal: 

“ «Stop! [too haveasermon to preach to you; I trust I am a Christian man, 
and that not of last year’s making, or the year before. Follow me outside, if 
you be rational beings, and Jet me tell you the trath—God's truth! Men!’ he 
said, with an emphasis on the word, ‘ you, at least, will give me a fair hearing, 
and you, too, modest married women! Leave that fellow with the shameless 
hussies who like to go into fits at his feet!’ 

“The appeal was not in vain, The soberer majority followed him out; the 
insane minority soon followed, in the mere hope of fresh excitement, while the 
preacher was fain to come also, to guard his flock from the wolf. Campbell 
sprang upon a large block of stone, and taking * his cap, mee his mouth, 


and spake un#ie them. * * * * * * 
VOL. XV. 30 
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“ Readers will doubtless desire to hear what Major Campbell said ; but they 
will be disappointed, and perhaps it is better for them that they shovld be. Let 
each of them, if they think it worth while, writefor themselves a discourse fit- 
ting for a Christian man, who loved and honored his Bible too much to find in a 
few scattered texts, all misinterpreted, and some mistranslated, excuses for deny- 
ing fact, reason, common justice, the voice of God in his own moral sense, and 
the whole remainder of the B.ble from beginning to end.” pp. 328, 9. 

This is Mr. Kingsley’s summary treatment of the awful doc- 
trine, which Christ declared in respect to the future punishment 
of the guilty. And his unsatisfactory method of dealing with 
objections, which he forcibly enunciates in the person of clear- 
headed, large-hearted men, consists in a shrug, or an oh! 
from some enthusiastic child of ignorance and fanaticism. 
What must be the tendency of such a course, except to produce 
in all intelligent minds a disgust for a religion which is thus 
supported? If Mr. Kingsley has no better reasons for his 
Christianity than those which he gives in this volume, he is a 
knave in not resigning his comfortable living, and preaching in- 
fidelity and ungodliness. 

Moreover, he assails not only in one place, but in the very 
spirit of the volume, the great doctrines of Calvinism, with an 
animosity that is far beyond his denunciation of cruelty, or in- 
temperance. He rails at a divine decree, and writhes under 
the idea of divine sovereignty, while he falls into the blunder 
of the following assertion, which he puts into the mouth of an 
American. “ No wonder that the battle in America has as yet 
been fought by the Quakers, who believe that there is a divine 
light and voice in every man; while the Calvinist preachers, 
with their isolating and individualizing creed, have looked on 
with folded hands, intent to save a negro’s soul here and there, 
whatsoever might become of the bodies, and the national fu- 
ture of the whole negro race.” Mr. Kingsley has yet to ac- 


quaint himself with the spirit and power of the New England 
Pulpit; has yet to learn the practical application of those doe- 
trines which he denounces, in the life and preaching of one, 
who maintained them most strictly, that stout-hearted rebuker 
of the slav@ trade to the slave traders, in his congregation, at 
Newport. 

That we are not making out a case is plain, from, the single 
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sentence, in which the thorough change of the curate into a 
true Christian preacher is described, when Headley returns to 
his charge, and prospers in his ministry. 

“What can have worked the change? It is difficult to say, u it be that 
Frank has found out, from cholera and hospital experiences, tha parishion- 
ers are beings of like passions with himself; and found out, too, that his busi- 
ness is to leave the Gospel of damnation to those whose hapless lot it is to earn 
their bread by pandering to a popular superstition; and to employ his indepen 


dent position as a free rector, in telling his people the Gospel of Salvation—that 
they have a Futher in Heaven.” p. 529, 


Did ever the narrow mindedness of a Pharisee compose a 
meaner slur; or with worse presumption attempt by dictatori- 
al assertion to deny the spiritual consciousness of a quicken- 
ed soul, though it were ignorant as John and Peter, the fish- 
ermen of Galilee ¢ 

Yet this is not the baseness of the book. We partly com- 
prehend,hdéw a man, though as a scholar and 4 preacher he is 
inexcusable for ignorance, may by listening only to the self- 
styled interpreters of orthodoxy, be disgusted with creeds, 
that forbid all effort after personal improvement, and sh 
out the large part of the race to inevitable punishment. 
We have met with those who superciliously claim to be 
better than their brethren, because they do not believe that 
the gospel is intended for the world, and who defend sin and cru- 
elty as essential, while they attach to it the necessity of eternal 
woe as a consequence. We have sometimes felt our blood 
boil at this pi defense of wrong, and this devout washing 
of hands over the bleeding body of Christ; but Mr. Kingsley 
does not seem to be aware that except in the results, he, and 
they whom he denounces, are in harmony. 

This book, ‘at any rate, takes for granted that sin is a condi- 
tion of renewal, that foul iniquities are God-sent, to be washed 
white by outward circumstances. Both parties agree in mak- 
ing the depravity a divinely ordained constitution ; only the for- 
mer would have it permanent, because if good now for the uni- 
verse it is good always, which is logically correct; while the 
author of this book would have the stain removed by trial and 
affliction, and ripen into perfection, which is certainly a com- 
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fortable hope, and one that may aid us in looking without 
distress on depravity. 

Neither, however, holds but half a truth, and we are to take 
what each denounces in the other, to discover the scripture 
doctrine. 

Cur author does not believe in sin, in an alienation of the 
heart from God, which deserves divine punishment, and must 
issue in the absolute corruption of the soul in eternal death, 
There is, consequently, in his system, no room for the atoning 
sacrifice, or the Divine mediator; and Jesus Christ, the Lamb of 
God, is absolutely excluded, except in the way of pleasant 
illustration. Regeneration is accepting God as a Father, by 
believing that whatever is, is best ; and never repentance, only 
trust in the Redeemer. This was the method of Tom Thurnall’s 
conversion: “ Your’e right, Grace ; I saw that, at last! I found 
out that I had been trying for years which was the stronger, 
God or I; I found out I had been trying whether I gould not 
do well enough without Him; and then I found that I could 
ngt, Grace,—could not.” 

There is no deep contrition, no need of a mediation, no God 
in Christ, and yet Mr. Kingsley supposes himself a Christian, 

The cheering hope of immortality. which the book contains, 
is that of material enjoyment. So Grace consoles the dying 
girl with the beautiful old legend of St. Dorothea; who was 
comforted in martyrdom by the vision of a pretty boy, who 
brought a basket of fruits and flowers as the type of heaven; 
and that immaculate Christian, Campbell, meditates on 
that death which is to bring him before God. “ Death, beau- 
tiful, kind, wise Death, when will you come and tell me what 
I want to know? I invited you once and many a time, brave 
old Death, only to give rest to the weary. That was a cow- 
ard’s wish, and so you would not come. I run you close in 
Affghanistan, old Death, and at Sobraon, too, I was not far be- 
hind you; and I thought I had you safe among that jungle 
grass at Alliwall; but you slipped through my hand. And 
now I will not hunt you any more, old Death; do you bide 
your time, and I mine; though who knows if I may not meet 
you here ? Only, when you come, give me not rest, but work. 
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Give work to the idle, freedom to the chained, sight to the 
blind! Tell me about finer things than zoophytes—perhaps 
about the zoophytes as well—and you shall still be brave, 
old Death, my good camp-comrade now for many a year.” 
p. 272. 

We are not judging the Rev. Mr. Kingsley, but his book ; 
and we are free to declare it essentially Pagan: since, pur- 
porting to give a history of regeneration, it inculcates a method 
of reform that is alien to the gospel. The writer does not 
seem to know whether 'there be any Holy Ghost; regards sin 
as a mere condition, not a principle ; and excludes the divine 
Redeemer of man from the scheme of salvation. We can find 
nothing in the volume which Theodore Parker could not ac- 
cept, except the theory of an established church, although we 
are not sure that this would be an occasion of difference, if 
the same license were permitted which is here claimed, and 
indulged. 

We are sure on our part, that this is not what the creation 
travaileth for, and is in pain until now; and that the consum- 
mation, in the triumph of right, is not to be effected by teaching 
mankind that God does not regard them as transgressors, who 
deserve punishment. We are confident that this is not the gos- 
pel of that apostle who preached himself, and exhorted the 
ministry of his day to preach, so as to be clear, not from the 
ills of the body, but from the blood of souls, and until argument 
is used, where here we have only assertion and rhetoric, we shall 
be content with the glorious gospel of God and our Saviour, 
and preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are 
called both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God. 
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Arr. VI—PAUL ON POLITICS. 
AN EXPOSITION OF ROMANS XiIil, 1-7. 


An honest pastor, having the Bible for his text-book, and preaching from that 
text-book statedly year after, year to the people of his charge, finds it quite im- 
possible to avoid all political topics and questions. His duty requires him to 
“declare the whole counsel of God ;” and it so happens, or rather it so is, that 
“the whole counsel of God,” as given in the Scriptures, includes instruction 
concerning the rights and duties of men as members of society and as related 
to civil government. A pastor whom we happen to know, was giving to his 
Own congregation a course of expository sermons on the Epistle to the Romans. 
He had no thought of preaching politics,—the great theme of that epistle being 
the doctrine of justification by faith, with the points which that doctrine in- 
volves. Indeed, he had rather comforted himself with the thought that, while 
working in that rich mine of evangelical truth, he was in no danger of striking 
upon any topic having even the remotest relation to the delicate and perplex- 
ing subject of politics. But in the progress of his lucubrations and homilies, he 
came to the thirteenth chapter of that most evangelical and orthodox epistle ; 
and behold, in the first seven verses, he had a political text which would not 
yield any other than a political subject, and therefore, in spite of his good inten- 
tions againet meddling with politics, his expository sermon became a political 
sermon. Such is the history of the following exposition, which we give to the 
public, not only as illustrating that particular portion of Holy Writ, but also 
as showing the impossibility of avoiding political discussions in the pulpit, ex- 
cept by the sacrifice of the preacher's official integrity and personal self-respect. 


Tus passage is in some respects the more remarkable for the 
connection in which we find it. A series of brief, unstudied, 
and fervent exhortations to various social duties is interrupted 
by a piece of profound philosophy on the nature of civil socie- 
ty and the foundation and functions of civil governmeni. 
Other duties are sufhciently enforced by a word of exhortation, 
or by an added word of quotation from the Old Testament 
Scriptures. But when the duty of subjection to existing au- 
thority in the State is touched, there seems to be, in the Apos- 
tle’s thought, a necessity of making that duty more intelligible 
by exhibiting the foundation on which it rests. It seems as if 
he were unwilling to have his readers act, in such a matter, 
blindly, or with a merely implicit trust in his superior wisdom. 
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He would have them understand the ground or reason of the 
duty. He would have them accept and obey that precept, not 
slavishly, but freely. 

I have called this passage “a piece of profound philosophy.” 
Yet let me not dishonor the word of God by seeming to place 
it on a level with human speculation. The sagacity with 
which the Apostle, in these few brief sentences, exhibits and 
illustrates, so effectively, a subject on which philosophers have 
so often and so greatly stumbled, is a sagacity enlightened and 
guided by the Holy Spirit. His philosophy is good common 
sense ; and as such it commends itself to every unprejudiced 
and attentive mind. It is profound, becasue it gives the reli- 
gious view of asubject which atheism and irreligion cannot 
understand. 

The precept,at the beginning of this passage follows very 
naturally after what the Apostle has just been saying. He has 
been exhorting his readers to retaliate none of the wrongs in- 
flicted on them; to avoid all unnecessary reproach by taking 
care that their conduct shall be such as will commend itself to 
the moral sense of all men; and to live peaceably with all 
men, so far as they can without sinful compliances and com- 
promises. He has been warning them not to take the work of 
punishment into their own hands when they are wronged; and 
reminding them of God’s justice, he has exhorted them to over- 
come evil with well-doing. In this connection, another thought 
is necessary to the complete explanation of what has been said. 
He who undertakes to right his own wrongs by inflicting pun- 
ishment on those who injure him, is himself an offender against 
established government; and this thought brings into view the 
established government at Rome. That was a pagan govern- 
ment. Nero was emperor. Many of the believers at Rome 
were Jews. All of them acknowledged Christ as their king, 
the king of kings and lord of lords. They were citizens in the 
new kingdom of God on earth, and their names were enrolled 
in Heaven. Their ideas of the kingdom of God which Christ 
had set up in the world, could not but be modified to some ex- 
tent by the traditionary conceptions which the Jews had de- 
rived from the Old Testament.. Must they whom God had 
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chosen—they, whom Christ had redeemed to himself, a pecul- 
iar people of his own—they, whose rule of life was the high and 
holy law of God—be subject to a pagan government? Yes, 
says the Apostle, “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers.” This is one way in which you are to overcome evil 
with well-doing. ‘ Let every man be submissive to the author- 
ities above him. For there is no authority but from God; and 
the authorities which now are, have been set in their place by 
God, therefore he who sets himself against the authority resists 
the arrangement of God, and they who resist, will bring con- 
demnation on themselves. For magistrates are not a terror to 
good works, but t@evil. Wilt thou be fearless of their author- 
ity? Do what is good, and thou shalt haye its commendation. 
For the magistrate is God’s minister (or servant) to thee for good. 
But if thou doest evil, be afraid ; for not without reason does 
he bear the sword, for he is God’s servant, a vindicator (a dis- 
penser of justice) to execute the penalty upon him that doeth 
evil. Wherefore you must needs submit, not only because of 
the penalty, but for conscience’ sake. For it is even on this ac- 
count that ye pay tribute; for they are God’s officers, and his 
service is the end for which they are employed. Pay, there- 
fore, to all what is due to them, tribute, or the direct tax on 
persons, to those who are authorized to receive it, excise or the 
taxes on goods, to the lawful collectors, respect or deference to 
those who represent the majesty of justice, honor to all who 
are to be honored.” 

These few sentences, written to illustrate the duty of sub- 
jects at Rome, in the reign of the fifth Cesar, are equally ap- 
plicable to the duty of all who live under any form of govern- 
ment in any age. The universal Christian doctrine of allegi- 
ance to civil government, is summed up in this passage. And 
yet the doctrine, as here summed up, is presented not in the 
guarded accuracy of a scientific statement, but only in such 
hints and outlines as are sufficient for a candid and conscien- 
tious mind. Here, as elsewhere in the Scriptures, it is easy 
for the heedless to misunderstand, or for the perverse to mis- 
represent the word of God. The exposition of this passage is 
the more important because of the misrepresentation to which it 
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has been, and is, so often subjected. On the one hand, it is ci- 
ted by devout believers in despotism, who make it the divine 
warrant for “the right of kings to govern wrong,” and for the 
right of the strong to oppress the weak. On the other hand, 
it is adduced by the. adversaries or contemners of the Bible, 
to prove that the Christian religion teaches the slavish and ab- 
horred doctrine of absolute obedience to power. 

In the light of the text, then, and of that common sense to 
which the text appeals, we may {nquire what is the duty which 
the subject or individual citizen owes to government in the 
civil state—what are the grounds or reasons of that duty—and 
what limitations of it are taken for granted in the text, or im- 
plied in the nature of the case. The answer to these inquiries 
will be a sufficient exposition of the text. 

I. What is the duty here discussed? How is it defined or 
described? 

1. It is a duty binding equally on all. “ Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers.” In the Roman empire of that 
day, the government was a simple despotism. From the em- 
peror down to the meanest functionary, there was a gradation 
of authority. The emperor alone had no higher power above 
him, save only the majesty of God. Under that system, the 
spirit of the Christian faith would have every individual hold 
himself in due subjection to such authorities as were above him. 
Under such a civil constitution as ours, by which the various 
authorities are, to a great extent, céordinate and mutually ac- 
countable, and by which the Chief Magistrate of a State or of 
the Union is as really a subject as the humblest individual in 
the community, the rule certainly loses none of its importance. 

2. The duty is represented as a religious duty. “ Ye must 
needs be subject not only for wrath, but for conscience’ sake.” 
That sort of subjection to government which aims only to avoid 
the penalty of the law, is not enough. A serious and consci- 
entious allegiance belongs to the character of a true Christian. 

3. The duty includes not only a quiet subjection to govern- 
ment, and the payment of all legal exactions, but also a just 
reverence toward those who are invested with authority. 
** Render, therefore, to all their dues, tribute to whom tribute 
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is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to 
whom honor.” There are men, who would resent any im- 
putation on their integrity or honor, yet deem it right to evade, 
if they can, their portion of those taxes for the purposes of 
government which are designed to come equally upon all. 
Such evasions, from the greatest to the least, violate the Chris- 
tian rule of allegiance to government. The principle which 
they involve, strikes at all law, and would subvert all govern- 
ment. But the spirit of the Apostle’s teachings in this matter, 
goes farther still. There is a certain reverence due to those who, 
in their various stations, stand before the people as represent- 
ing the majesty of law and government. Honor and venera- 
tion may be due to the individual as a man, on account of his 
tried virtue, his distinguished talents, or his eminent services ; 
but the reverence here spoken of, is due to the magistrate with- 
out consideration of what the man is, in his private character ; 
and if that magistrate is Nero, or George the Fourth, he is 
nevertheless to be respected as a magistrate till the govern- 
ment passes from his hands. 

4. The duty must be rendered to “the powers that be ;” in 
other words, to the government actually established and per- 
forming the functions of government. Christianity does not 
prescribe any form of civil government as necessary to allegi- 
ance on my part. It does not send me back to the records to 
learn whether the government under which I am living was 
set up by fraud and violence, or was established with the intel- 
ligent and free consent of the people. Its principle is that 
which has now passed into the law of nations—the principle 
which recognizes always the government de facto. If I find a 
government actually performing the functions of a govern- 
ment, my obligation to be subject for conscience’ sake is com- 
plete. Do you doubt this? What was the government which 
Paul had in his thoughts when he said, “ Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers?” The world never saw a des- 
potism more complete. Every man held his privileges, his 
property, his life, at the pleasure of the Emperor. The origin 
of that government was not the intelligent and free determina- 
tion of the people ; it was usurpation built upon violence and 
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cemented by fraud. Less than a century had gone by since 
the establishment of that despotism, when Paul said of it, 
“ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers.” 

II. We proceed to the question, What does the Apostle sug- 
gest concerning the grounds of this duty ? 

1. The great basis of the duty of allegiance to civil govern- 
ment, is the truth that government in society is an institution 
of God’s appointment. 

It is common with modern politicians or political philoso- 
phers, Christian and atheistical, religious and irreligious—and 
equally common with the herd of politicians who are not phi- 
losophers—to argue as if civil government were exclusively a 
human institution ; as if the natural state of man were not so- 
ciety, and subjugation to government, and dependence on his 
fellow-men, but wild solitude, a freedom from all restraint and 
rule, and a savage independence; and as if society were form- 
ed only by these supposed savages, these human brutes, com- 
ing together, and, for the sake of mutual protection and con- 
venience, agreeing to give up their natural rights and some 
part of their natural freedom, and thus establishing society and 
a government, to which belong all those rights and powers 
(and no other rights or powers than those) which the wild and 
independent individuals have consented to part with. Such 
reasoners are in the habit of deducing, or attempting to deduce, 
all the rights and powers of government, and all the duties of 
citizens or subjects from this imaginary “ social compact ”—as 
if truths, the most indispensable to the welfare of mankind, 
were to be held only by way of inference from an absurd and 
acknowledged lie. Reasoning in this way—reasoning from 
the supposition that all the rights and powers of government, 
or of society, reside, primarily and naturally, in the individual, 
and are transferred by the individual to the government for 
a consideration—they have attempted to prove that no govern- 
ment has a right to inflict death on any offender, because, for- 
sooth, no individual, even in a state of nature, has a right to 
inflict death upon himself. By the same rule, they may prove 
that government has no right to imprison criminals; for surely 
no man has a right to shut himself up in a gloomy dungeon, 
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when he might be so much happier somewhere else. And by 
the same rule, they might go on to prove that government has 
no right to punish at all; for how can any man, in that sup- 
posed state of nature, have a right to inflict pains and torments 
on himself? 

But the Apostle’s reasonings about the rights of government, 
and the duties of the governed, proceed upon a different theo- 
ry. “There is no power (no authority or right to govern) but 
of God. The powers (authorities) that exist, are ordained of 
God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, (authority,) 
resisteth the ordinance (arrangement or institution) of God ; 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves condemnation.” 
Then, as to the question whether the lawful magistrate has a 
right to punish, and to punish with the sword—* He beareth 
not the sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath (a righteous dispenser of punishment) upon 
him that doeth evil.” Such is the Christian doctrine of our 
allegiance to the government established over us in the provi- 
dence of God. 

2. Another view of the ground of this duty is suggested by 
the Apostle. Government, as God’s institution, is designed 
not for the benefit of those who happen to wield it, but for the 
public good, and for the protection and welfare of every indi- 
vidual. 

One great vice—perhaps the greatest—of a monarchical or 
aristocratic scheme of government, is, that those who hold the 
power are likely to regard their power not as a trust commit- 
ted to them for the common benefit of all, but as their proper- 
ty, to be held and employed for their own pleasure and advan- 
tage and the advantage of those whom they may choose to favor. 
And so far as the government in a republic comes to be admin- 
istered, first by one victorious party and then another, on the 
same principle—the principle that this power is a possession of 
those who happen-to be invested with it, and may therefore be 
used for their benefit—so far the government becomes a des- 
potism under the sacred forms of liberty. 

In opposition to such abuses, the Christian theory of govern- 
ment teaches that the powers of government, under whatever 
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constitution, and in whatever hands, are powers delegated from 
the great fountain of all power, the throne of the eternal God, 
not for the benefit of princes or parties, but for the benefit of 
the people governed, including every individual subject. And 
however unfortunate or unbalanced may be the constitution of 
that government—however unprincipled.and selfish may be the 
men by whom that government is administered—so long as it 
is a government in fact, so long as it performs, even imperfect- 
ly, the necessary functions of government, so long the individ- 
ual subject is to yield his obedience. 

I know not how to illustrate the point now in hand, better 
than in the words of Richard Baxter, writing on this very ques- 
tion of the duty of subjects, at a time when his own native 
England was hideously misgoverned, and when he and those 
with him would “live godly in Christ Jesus,” were suffering 
persecution in the name oi the government. “ Perhaps you 
will think it strange,” says he, “that I say to you that I think 
there are not very many rulers, no, not tyrants and persecutors 
so bad, but that the godly that live under them do receive from 
their government more good than hurt; and though it must be 
confessed that better governors would do better, yet almost the 
worst are better than none. And none are more beholden to 
God for magistrates than the godly are, however none suffer so 
much by them in most places of the world. My reason is, (1,) 
because the multitude of the needy and the dissolute prodigals, 
if they were all ungoverned, would tear out the throats of the 
more wealthy and industrious, and turn all into a constant war. 
And hereby all honest industry would be overthrown, while 
the fruit of men’s labors were all at the mercy of every one 
that is stronger than the owner; and a robber can take away 
all in a night which you have been laboring for many years, 
or may set all on fire over your heads; and more persons would 
be killed in these wars by those that sought their goods, than 
tyrants and persecutors use to kill. (2.) And itis plain that in 
most countries, the universal enmity of corrupted nature to se- 
rious godliness would inflame the rabble, if they were but un- 
governed, to commit more murders and cruelties upon the godly 
than most of the persecutors in the world have committed. 
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As many volumes as are written of the martyrs who have suf- 
fered by persecutors, I think they saved the lives of many more 
than they murdered.”* See, then, what meaning there is in the 
Apostle’s words, when hegays, with the government of Nero 
in his mind, “‘ Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil.” For “he [the ruler] is the minister of God to thee 
for good.” 

Ill. But does Christianity teach the odious doctrine of ser- 
vile, unlimited, unquestioning obedience to mere power? Are 
there no limitations, express or implied, which circumscribe 
the duty of subjection to those who, in the providence of God, 
are permitted to wield the power of government? This isa 
question which must be met and answered in any just exposi- 
tion and explanation of the text. 

Looking, then, at the point now proposed, we perceive at 
once that all relative and social duties have their limitations, 
not easily defined, perhaps, in all cases, but yet so distinct that 
some general principles may be stated without difficulty. The 
duty of obedience to parents, natural and sacred as it is in the 
eyes of all men, is not without its limitations. A parent may 
so conduct himself in that relation as to forfeit his natural right 
to the obedience and respect of his children. If you ask me 
to say, precisely, in what circumstances this forfeiture takes 
place, and the children are in whole or in part exempted from 
obedience, I can easily state some strong case of parental un- 
faithfulness or incompetency, in which, so far as obedience is 
concerned, the bond of filial obligation is dissolved. From the 
statement of such cases, we may deduce some general princi- 
ples by which the duty of filial obedience shall be defined. 
And yet a thousand cases may be proposed, in which the ap- 
plication of these principles is difficult, and in which the ques- 
tion, whether to obey or disobey, may perplex the judgment 
and the conscience. So of the duty now in question. This is 
not the only duty, the chief end of man; and therefore it is 
limited by coérdinate or higher duties. In some clear cases, 
the boundaries of this duty seem palpable, while in other cases, 





* Baxter, Practical Works, vi, 50,51. Ed. 1830. 
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and those perhaps more numerous, the limitations are not easi- 
ly traced. Some general principles, however, may be briefly 
stated. ' 

1. There is a sacred right of private judgment, concerning 
the laws and the administration of the law, andoncerning the 
character and conduct of the magistrate. Every old prophet, 
speaking as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, is an example 
of this. Our Lord himself, in his denunciation of Herod, and 
of the scribes and Pharisees who domineered in Jerusalem, is 
an example of this. Peter and his associates in the Apostle- 
ship, when they boldly testified against the act of government 
and public policy by which the Messiah had been put to death, 
“Him ye have taken and with wicked hands have crucified 
andsl ain,”—were examples of this. The right of private judg- 
ment in the face of clergy and synod, council and assembly— 
the right of private judgment on all traditions, al] dogmas, all 
expositions of the word of God, and on the personal and offli- 
AAl acts of all religious teachers—is essential to truth and ho- 
liness, and the life of religionin the church. Just so the right 
of private judgment in the face of kings and governors, judg- 

-es and parliaments—the right of private judgment on laws, 
treaties, constitutions, judicial decisions, and the persons and 
actions of all invested with authority—is essential to justice, to 
freedom, to stability and progress in the State. 

2. It is right not to obey when obedience is necessarily and 
directly a violation of God’s law. The government may com- 
mand me, as the government of Pagan Rome commanded the 
primitive Christians, to perform acts of idolatry. It may com- 
mand me, as the government of Egypt commanded the en- 
slaved Hebrews, to destroy the lives of my own children. It 
may command me, as the government of the High Priest and 
Council in Jerusalem commanded the Apostles, “ not to speak 
at all, nor preach in the name of Jesus.” In all such cases, I 
may turn upon the authority which presumes to command me, 
and say, “ We ought to obey God rather than men.” 

In the application of this principle, it is not enough that the 
law or command is itself contrary to the will of God, and im- 
plies guilt in those from whose power it proceeds ;—that which 
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I am commanded to do, must be that which cannot be done 
without sin on my part. I may suffer wrong at the hands of 
the government, but I must not do wrong though all the po- 
tentates of earth require it of me. For example, in this coun- 
try we have Wo doubt that the British constitution, with its 
subjection of the Church to the State, with its mischievous her- 
editary distinctions, with all its arrangements to effect and per- 
petuate an unequal distribution of wealth, is contrary to right 
principles of government, and therefore contrary to the will of 
God. But all this is far from dissolving the obligation of the 
subject to recognize and obey the powers that actually exist. 
The subject may live under that system, may be obedient to 
the laws, may “render to all their dues, tribute to whom trib- 
ute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor 
to whom honor,” and yet not be responsible for the constitution 
or the government under which he lives. But if that govern- 
ment forbids him, as it forbade our fathers, to worship God /-. 
erwise than in conformity with the dictates of arbitrary pow®, 
it becomes not only his right, but his duty, to disobey the pro- 
hibition. 

We may refer to a more palpable example. The constitu-. 
tion of the Roman empire, in the time of the Apostles, was one 
great complication of public and political injustice; yet, un- 
der that constitution, Christianity said, “Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers, for the existing powers are estab- 
lished in God’s providence.” The imperial power might exact, 
at will, unreasonable and oppressive taxes, to be consumed in 
profligate waste, in idolatrous and cruel pomps, in the bloody 
work of crushing dependent nations who might be struggling 
for their lost liberty ; but Christ says, “ Render to Cesar the 
things that are Omsar’s ;” and the Apostles say, “ Let every 
soul be subject.” But when any power, imperial or local, for- 
bids the utterance of God’s word, Christ and his Apostles guided 
by his Spirit, are ready to die rather than obey. Whenever the 
existing powers, not satisfied with doing wrong themselves, 
cotnmand us to do what righteousness and the God of righteous- 
ness forbid us to do, the only Christian or manly answer is, 
“ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.” 
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3. Laws and commandments are not binding when they pro- 
ceed from men not actually invested with authority. The gov- 
ernment which Iam to obey, is none other than that of “the pow- 
ers that are.” A law not proceeding from the legislative pow- 
er, isno law. <A judicial decree or decision, not proceeding 
from those actually invested with judicial authority, binds no 
man. The question in regard to the obligation of any pretend- 
ed law is, not whether this law is just, or politic, or reasonable, 
but whether it proceeds from an actual law-giving power—in 
other words, whether it is really the law of the land. Accord- 
ing to this principle, when that which has been a government 
loses the power of protecting those who have been its subjects ; 
when it is no longer able to enforce obedience to law ; when it 
can no longer protect the community from an invading enemy 
or from domestic violence ; when the power by which the ends 
of government have been secured, has actually and manifestly 
passed into other hands; then the government which was, has 
ceased to be, and with it have ceased the obligations by which 
the subjects were held to obedience. 

4. There may be a partial or entire disorganization of socie- 
ty, when the question arises, Where are the powers that exist ¢ 
and no conclusive answer can immediately be given. Whena 
conquering power sweeps away old laws and magistracies, and 
by a victorious violence establishes new, there may be an in- 
terval, more or less extended, when the one power is superse- 
ding the other, and the obligation of subjection to either power 
is doubtful. So when a revolution takes place by internal vio- 
lence, there may arise a similar perplexity. In a government 
consisting (as governments in which there is any security for 
freedom must consist) of various departments, one department 
may come into conflict with another, each making an appeal to 
arms, and the subject may be at a loss to decide where his obe- 
dience is due, for the reason that there is no government suffi- 
ciently established to come within the principle laid down in 
the text. 

In all such cases—when a violent revolution is in progress— 
when government is disorganized—when society is taking a 
new form, and coming under new institutions—the rule which 
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requires subjection to the powers that are, has no application. 
To which of the conflicting powers the individual shall subject 
himself in such a case, or whether he shall stand in some neu- 
tral position and wait for the decision of the conflict, must 
be determined by other considerations. The citizen, in such 
a case, must ask himself how he, without violating other 
and higher duties, can most effectually promote the common 
welfare, the end for which government is divinely instituted. 
And here we are beginning to touch upon certain principles of 
duty to the State, which are higher and more comprehensive 
than the principle of subjection to our existing government. 
Let me therefore say,— 

5. It is right to resist and overthrow an existing government, 
when that government becomes subversive of the ends for 
which government exists, and the opportunity and means are at 
hand, which give a reasonable ground of confidence that a better 
government may be established. The right of revolution, and 
of insurrection in order to revolution, in extreme cases, is one 
which it was not for the New Testament to reveal, and on which 
the writers of the New Testament had no occasion to insist. 
The Christians of that age were too few, numerically—too in- 
considerable in respect to influence—too much the objects of 
general suspicion—too much exposed to the gusty violence of 
popular hatred—to have anything to do with such a work as 
that of political revolution in any circumstances. Therefore, 
though Rome and all the provinces groaned under the profli- 
gate tyranny of the then reigning emperor, Paul had no occa- 
sion to inform the Christians at Rome respecting the means by 
which that despotism might be subverted, and a just govein- 
ment established in its place. He needed only to enjoin upon’ 
them the duty of obedience to authorities actually existing. 
The right of those to whom God has given the power and ca- 
pacity to reform an utterly base and pernicious government, 
even by the sword, when no other method can be used effect- 
ually, is a right, the sense of which is too deeply seated in the 
human soul to be suppressed. 

Not many years after the date of the text, when the profligate 
misgovernment of Nero had reached its utmost height—when 
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many of the individuals to whom Paul’s epistle was directed, 
had been sacrificed to the capricious malice of the emperor, 
by methods of the most horrible cruelty ; dressed in the skins 
of beasts and torn to pieces by dogs, or encased in pitch, and 
burned alive, to illuminate the public gardens at night—when 
Paul himself had shed his blood on the sands of the Campagna, 
under the sentence of Nero—when all men, trembling with 
fear, wondered if Heaven had no justice to inflict on such a 
criminal—an order went forth from Nero, secretly, for the as- 
sassination of Galba, who at that time held a military com- 
mand in Spain. The intended victim was a venerable man, 
illustrious by birth, by his long and blameless career of public 
service, and by the honors which he had won from successive em- 
perors. He knew that the tyrant, whose malice, insane as it 
was, dared not attempt to put him to death under any pretense 
of justice, had issued the order for his murder. He knew that 
the Senate, and all the intelligence and virtue and industry of 
the metropolis and of the ermpire, were ready to take sides with 
him. He felt that the hour had come, and that fate had mark- 
ed him as the man for the hour. He felt that the government, 
which was thus playing the assassin and seeking his life, had 
ceased to answer the ends of government; he saw that there 
was no possibility of any peaceful remedy, or of any remedy at 
all by any process of law ; he believed that in his own resour- 
ces, and in the sympathies and groans and indignation of the 
universal Roman empire, he had the power to introduce a new 
order of things; and so, yielding to the importunity of those 
who saw in him the hope of a better day, he raised the stand- 
ard of revolution, and marched upon Rome with his Jegions. 
In the statement of this illustration from history, there is an 
appeal to the moral sense—an appeal to which no human soul 
can give but one response. And that response involves the 
whole theory of the extreme right of resistance to an existing 
power ; or, in other words, the right of insurrection and rev®- 
lution, as a last resort, when there remains no other. Of that 
right, Paul had no occasion to speak in the text. Any allu- 
sion to it would have been impertinent to his object and to the 
circumstances of those whom he was addressing. His silence, 
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therefore, gives no testimony against the existence of such a 
right ; and implies no prohibition of the exercise of that right, 
in God’s name, whenever the emergency arises in which its ex- 
ercise is called for. The right is one which needs no formal rev- 
elation. God himself reveals it, written ineffaceably in the in- 
stincts and impulses of the human soul. The.instance which I 
have just given from history, illustrates the whole subject. No 
sane man can deny that Galba was right. Why was he right? 
First, because the government which he undertook to resist in 
arms, had ceased to answer the ends of government; and in- © 
stead of affording protection against wrong, had virtually made 
war upon the people. Secondly, because there was no pros- 
pect, and no visible possibility of any remedy in the peaceful 
course of law. And thirdly, because he had the power to put 
down the stupendous wrong, and to establish government and 
justice. Had either of these three conditions been wanting in 
that instance, the verdict which the moral sense of every hu- 
man soul now pronounces so distinctly, would have been re- 
versed. 

In bringing this exposition to a close, let me ask you to re- 
member, 

I. The sacredness of civil and political duties. The duties 
of a magistrate, acting as God’s servant in the establishment 
and support of peace and order in the commonwealth, and of 
all the interests of society, and especially acting as God’s ser- 
vant in the awful function of dispensing justice, are sacred du- 
ties—duties not to men only, but to God, the judge of all— 
duties to be performed in holy sympathy with God’s benefi- 
cence and justice. The duties which the individual member 
of the State owes, as a subject, to the law, to the magistrate, 
and to society, are in like manner holy, among the highest and 
holiest of human responsibilities. The duties of a citizen in a 
free commonwealth, his political duties, his duties as partaking 
in*the acknowledged and established sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, his duties as having a voice in the election of magistrates, 
and in the determination of all questions of public policy, are 
in like manner sacred, and are to be perfurmed not blindly, 
nor passionately, nor carelessly, but with an awed and trembling 
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sense of the grandeur of the trust, and .with prayer to God for 
his guidance and his blessing. 

II. Let me ask you also to remember the duty of the people 
in a free commonwealth, to place over themselves, in all the 
posts of magistracy, men whom they can honor. Oh, what a 
crime is that against God’s institution of government, when a 
free people, misled by faction, and yielding their judgment to 
the arts of demagogues, exalt to the high place s of magistracy 
and of public trust, men whom they cannot honor if they would! 
How great the crime against society and against God when . 
men who ought to be despised, and who cannot but be despised 
for their ignorance, their incompetence, their passions, or their 
vices, are invested—not by the accident of birth, but by the 
heedlessness of a free people—with the high and awful trust 
of government! 
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Arr. VII.—NEGRO CITIZENSHIP. 


A Report of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Opinions of the Judges thereof in the case 
of Dred Scott versus John F. A. Sandford. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 1857. 


Tue importance of this case is not confined to the negro 
race. The Opinion of the Court, as pronounced by Judge 
Taney, has introduced a mode of interpreting the Constitution, 
which, carried to its legitimate results, would make that Con- 
stitution an instrument of oppression to the whites, as well as 
to the blacks. It has denied the fundamental principle upon 
which American democracy rests, and which distinguishes it 
from every democracy, ancient or modern, which has ever ex- 
isted. Besides, it has given the authority of the highest judi- 
cial tribunal in the land to all those paltry prejudices against 
the negro race, which are so disgraceful to our countrymen. 
It is because of these things that we have been impelled to 
take up this subject. 

But we shall confine ourselves to the topic of Negro Citizen- 
ship. And in examining this part of the case, we propose to 
state the precise points which were discussed, to show how 
they arose, and to set forth the arguments by which it was 
sought to establish them. We aim at a discussion, not an ap- 
peal to the feelings, although there are many things in the 
Opinion of the Court well calculated to excite very deep feeling 
in every humane heart. We shall endeavor to extricate the 
subject from the legal technicalities which surround it, and we 
hope to be able so to set forth the points at issue, and the argu- 
ments upon which the decision of them turned, that it shall 
need only the good sense of intelligent men to come to definite 
opinions for themselves upon the questions discussed. 

There is no dispute about the facts in the case. Dred Scott 
was a negro slave, the property of Dr. Emerson, a surgeon in 
the army, In 1834, Dred was carried by his master from the 
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slave state of Missouri, first, to the military post at Rock 
Island in the free state of Illinois, where he remained till 
April or May, 1836 ; and, thence, to Fort Snelling, in the terri- 
tory known as Upper Louisiana, and lying north of the line of 
the Missouri Compromise, in both of which places he was 
held as aslave. At Fort Snelling, in the year 1836, he was 
married to Harriet, a negro slave, who had also been brought 
to Fort Snelling by her master, Major Taliaferro, and there 
sold to Dr. Emerson. In 1838, Dred, with his wife and a 
child which had been born to him, was carried back by his 
master to the state of Missouri. Subsequently, Dred, with his 
wife, his daughter Eliza, and another daughter, Lizzie, who 
was bern after the return of her family to Missouri, was sold 
to John F. A. Sandford—the defendant in the present case. 

Dred commenced his efforts for the establishment of the 
freedom of himself and family in the state courts of Missouri, 
The suit was brought in the Circuit Court of St. Louis county. 
Before this court, the judgment was in his favor, but, on ap- 
peal by writ of error to the Supreme Court of the state, this 
judgment was reversed, and the case remanded to the court 
below,—where it remained, awaiting the decision of the suit 
which, in the meanwhile, Dred had brought in the United 
States courts. This second suit was brought before the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the district of Missouri, and 
thence carried, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court at 
Washington. It may be added that the first suit was brought 
against Dr. Emerson, but the second against Mr. Sandford, to 
whom Dred had been sold. 

The action, though brought to assert the title of Dred Scott 
and his family to freedom, was, in form, an action of trespass 
vi et armis, which is the usual form employed in that state to 
try questions of this kind. The plaintiff, Scott, in his writ 
both makes a declaration of the acts of trespass—which of 
course are the acts of restraint necessarily implied in holding 
himself and family as slaves—and avers, what was necessary 
to give the court jurisdiction, that he and the defendant are 
citizens of different states ; that is, that heis a citizen of Missou- 
ri, and the defendant a citizen of New York. At the April term 
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of the court, in 1854, the defendant Sandford pleads, that the 
court has not jurisdiction, because the plaintiff is not a citizen 
of Missouri, but a negro of African descent, whose ancestors, 
of pure African blood, were brought into this country and 
sold as slaves. To this plea the plaintiff demurs as insuffi- 
cient; the demurrer is argued at the same term, and is. sus- 
tained by the court, that is, the court asserts its jurisdiction 
over the case. In May, 1854, the defendant, in pursuance of 
an agreement between the counsel, and by leave of the court, 
puts in another plea—a plea in bar of the action ; he pleads 
that he is not guilty, because the plaintiff and his family were 
his slaves, and he had only used such restraint as a master 
might legally use towards a slave. Issue is joined, and the 
cause, upon a statement of the facts, agreed to by the counsel 
of both parties—the substance of which we gave above—went 
before a jury. The jury, under the instruction of the court, 
find in favor of the defendant, and the court gives judgment 
accordingly. After an ineffectual motion for a new trial, the 
plaintiff files a bill of exceptions. He excepts to the instruc- 
tion given by the court to the jury, viz, “that upon the facts 
agreed to by the parties, the law is with the defendant.” 
Upon this exception the case went to the Supreme Court. 
We have thought it best to make this statement of the plead- 
ings, in order that the reader may see the legal position of the 
ease before the court, and look at it from the same point of 
view as the counsel and judges. 

It was decided in the court below, that a negro of African 
descent, whose ancestors were sold as slaves in the United 
States, might be a citizen of the United States. The question 
of negro citizenship came up in the consideration of the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. For the question of jurisdiction was the 
question, whether the plaintiff was a citizen of Missouri, as he 
had averred in his declaration ; and the only fact pleaded to 
disprove his citizenship was the fact that Scott was a 
negro of African descent, whose ancestors had been sold 
as slaves in the United States. The court, however, de- 
cided that this fact did not exclude the possibility of his 
being a citizen; in other words, it decided that a ne- 
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gro of this description can be a citizen of the United 
States. 

The first question before the Supreme Court was, whether it 
could rejudge this determination of the circuit court. For, as 
the plaintiff took no exception, and the defendant, by pleading 
afterwards to the merits of the case, might be supposed to 
waive objection, and thus to recognize the jurisdiction of the 
court, it would appear that the Court of Appeal ought not, in 
a review of errors, to take into consideration a determination 
which neither party excepted to as an error. This question is 
discussed by Chief Justice Taney and Justice Curtis. The ar- 
gument of the latter is constructed with logical precision. 
The court not only can decide upon the question of the juris- 
diction of the court below, whenever it is raised by the record 
of the case before it, but it is its duty to doso. The reason is 
simply this. The jurisdiction of the circuit court is limited to 
certain described cases and controversies. Appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court, but the law of Congress allowing such appeal 
itself provides that there shall be no reversal in that court 
for ruling any plea of abatement, other than a plea to the juris- 
diction of the court. “Accordingly, it has been held,” says 
Justice Curtis, “from the origin of the court to the present 
day, that circuit courts have not been made by Congress the 
final judges of their own jurisdiction.” Hence the conclusion, 
that whenever there is a plea to the jurisdiction of the circuit 
court on the records of a case brought by writ of error to the 
Supreme Court, “it is the first duty of the court, sua sponte, 
if not moved to it by either party, to examine the sufficiency 
of that plea, and thus to take care that neither the circuit 
court nor the Supreme Court shall use the judicial power of 
the United States in a case to which the Constitution and laws 
of the United States have not extended that power.” The par- 
ties cannot be permitted either by acquiescence or waiver to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the circuit court. 

The Supreme Court, then, puts itself in the position of the 
circuit court, and takes into consideration the plea of the de- 
fendant to the jurisdiction of that court This plea is a part of 
the records of the case, and is as follows :—That “the plaintiff, 
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Dred Scott, is not a citizen of the state of Missouri, because he 
is a negro of African descent ; his ancestors were of pure African 
blood, and were brought into this country and sold as negro 
slaves.” To this plea the plaintiff demurs, that is, he admits 
the facts alleged, but denies that they are sufficient to disprove 
the declaration of citizenship. There are two grounds on 
which it can be argued that they are sufficient for this purpose. 
The first is, that they amount to the allegation that at the time 
of bringing the action Scott was a slave. But they do not do 
this ; for Scott might have been born before his parents were 
sold as slaves, or, if once a slave, he might have become a free- 
man before the action was brought—that is,so far as these 
facts are concerned, and these are the only facts admitted by 
Scott, or before the court. The second ground is, that no negro 
of African descent, whose ancestors were brought into this 
country and sold as slaves, can be a citizen of the United 
States. If none, then Scott is not a citizen,as he declared 
himself to be. This brings us to the real question in this por- 
tion of the case: Is it possible for a free negro to be a citizen 
of the United States ? 

This question was elaborately discussed—in the affirmative, 
by Justice Curtis, and in the negative, by Chief Justice Taney. 
In pursuing the discussion, we shall follow closely in the foot- 
steps of these gentlemen. We begin with the affirmative side 
of the question. 

The variety of topics is such that it seems best to throw out 
every one which is not essential. Of the free negroes now in 
the country, there are two classes: the descendants of free 
ancestors who lived at the time of the formation of the Constita- 
tion ; and free negroes, who either have themselves been eman- 
cipated, or who are the descendants of negroes emancipated 
since the adoption of the Constitution; and of these last there 
are two classes—those whose slave ancestors were either in the 
country at that time, or were imported previous to the abolition 
of the slave trade. To avoid all minor points of controversy, 
we shall consider the question as relating exclusively to free 
negroes, descendants of ancestors who were free at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. This is all that is necessary to the 
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case, since there is nothing in the plea to the jurisdiction 
which is inconsistent with the supposition that Dred Scott is 
oue of this class of free negroes. At the same time, as it will 
not mislead, we shall use the general term free negro, except 
where more specific language is necessary to the meaning. In 
speaking of the citizens of the United States, we shall confine 
our remarks to those who are at the same time citizens of some 
one of the states. We also have reference only to native-born 
citizens of the United States, since Dred Scott, if a citizen at 
all, is a native-born citizen. 

The question relates to the citizenship of the United States, 
as distinct from the citizenship of the individual states. It 
will be convenient here to make some preliminary remarks to 
show by what successive steps that general citizenship, which 
now exists under the Constitution, arose. Originally, the colo- 
nies were independent of each other, without political connec- 
tion, although, as subjects of Great Britain, the colonists had 
some common privileges in the several colonies, and thus in a 
very general sense were one people: that is, they possessed all 
the colonial rights granted by their charters, and some limited 
privileges besides, and on the ground of this mutual communi- 
ty of privilege may be regarded as forming one body. There 
were also moral grounds tending to unite the people of the sev- 
eral colonies and make them one people. Zhe next step was 
the establishment, by the people of the several coionies, of a 
congress of delegates from the several colonies, acting for their 
common interests, and forming that revolutionary government 
which lasted from 1774 to 1781. WVewt, is the Confederacy of 
the States, formed according to the “ Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union between the States.” The states 
thus confederated were called “The United States of Amer- 
ica.” In this confederation, the states mutually granted to 
their free inhabitants certain specified privileges; and on the 
ground of this community of privileges, and the further ground 
of a common relation of the states to the confederacy, the free 
inhabitants or citizens of the several states may be regarded as 
forming, in a more specific sense, one people ;—in other words, 
the citizens of each state, besides the state-rights which they 
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possessed and the duties they owed the state, possessed also 
certain rights and owed certain duties through the union of 
the states in a confederation, and, on this ground, became cit- 
izens of the “ United States of America.” We arrive at length 
to the adoption of the present Constitution, and the establish- 
ment of the present Government. The Constitution took the 
place of the Articles of Confederation ; the present National 
Government, the place of the Government of the Confedera- 
tion. 

In view of the preceding statement, two questions arise. I. 
Who composed that body of citizens called the citizens of the 
“United States of America,” or, the citizens of the United 
States under the Confederation? This question needs no dis- 
cussion, for it will be universally conceded that that body was 
composed of the body of citizens of the several states forming 
the Confederacy. II. What became of this body of citizens 
when the National Government took the place of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederation? We need not determine meta- 
physically the point of time when the one ceased to exist and 
the other began to be, but at that moment naturally the citizens 
of the states ceased to be citizens of the United States under 
the Confederation, and became citizens of the United States 
under the Constitution. We know there was a body of citizens 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, for the Constitution itself speaks of such. “ When, 
therefore,” to use the words of Justice Curtis, “the Constitu- 
tion speaks of citizenship of the United States existing at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, it must necessarily 
refer to citizenship under the Government which existed prior 
to and at the time of such adoption.” 

It thus appears, that at the time the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, and the Government established in accordance with it 
went into operation, that there was a body of citizens called 
“the citizens of the United States,” and that this body was 
made up entirely of the citizens of the several states. Were 
free negroes citizens of any of these states? Of this fact, in 
the opinion of Justice Curtis, there can be no doubt. We 
quote from him at length. 
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“At the time of the ratification of the Articles of Confederation, all free 
native born inhabitants of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, though descended from African slaves, 
were not only citizens of those States, but such of them as had the other neces- 
sary qualifications, possessed the franchise of electors on equal terms with 
other citizens, : 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina, in the case of the State v. Manuel, 
(3 Dev. and Bat., 20,) has declared the law of that State on this subject, in terms 
which I believe to be as sound law in the other States I have enumerated, as it 
was in North Carolina. 

“ According to the laws of this State,” says Judge Gaston, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, “all human beings within it, who are not slaves, fall 
within one of two classes. Whatever distinctions may have existed in the 
Roman laws between citizens and free inhabitants, they are unknown to our 
institutions, Before our Revolution, all free persons born within the dominions 
of the King of Great Britain, whatever their color or complexion, were native- 
born British subjects—those born out of his allegiance were aliens. Slavery 
did not exist in England, but it did in the British colonies. Slaves were not, 
in legal parlance, persons, but property. The moment the incapacity, the dis- 
quality of slavery, was removed, they became persons, and were then either 
British subjects, or not British subjects, according as they were or were not 
born within the allegiance of the British King. Upon the Revolution, no other 
change took place in the laws of North Carolina than was consequent on the 
transition from a colony dependent on a European King, to a free and sove. 
reign State. Slaves remained slaves, British subjects in North Carolina became 


eer 


— 


North Carolinafreemen. Foreigners, until made members of the State, remained | 


aliens. Slaves, manumitted here, became freemen, and therefore, if born with- 
in North Carolina, are citizens of North Carolina, and all free persons born 


within the State are born citizens of theState. The Constitution extended the 


elective franchise to every freeman who had arrived at the age of twenty-one, 
and paid a public tax; and it is a matter of universal notoriety, that, under it 
free persons, without regard to color, claimed and exercised the franchise, until 
it was taken from free men of color a few years since by our amended Consti- 
tution. 

“In the State v. Newcomb, (5 Iredell’s R., 253,) decided in 1844, the same 
court referred to this case of the State v. Manuel, and said: ‘That case under- 
went a very laborious investigation, both by the bar and the bench. The case 
was brought here by appeal, and was felt to be one of very great importance in 
principle. It was considered with an anxiety and care worthy of the princi- 
ple involved, and which give it a controlling influence and authority on all 
questions of a similar character. 

“ Ap argument from speculative premises, however well chosen, that the then 
state of opinion in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was not consistent with 
the natural rights of people of color who were born on that soil, and that they 
were not, by the Constitution of 1780 of that State, admitted to the condition 
of citizens, would be received with surprise by the people of that State, who 
know their own political history. Itis true, beyond all controversy, that per- 
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sons of color, descended from African slaves, were by that Constitution made 
citizens of the State; and such of them as have had the necessary qualifica- 
tions, have held and exercised the elective franchise, as citizens, from that time 
to the present. (See Com. v. Aves, 18 Pick. R., 210.) 

“The Constitution of New Hampshire conferred the elective franchise upon 
‘ every inhabitant of the State having the necessary qualifications, of which 
color or descent was not one. 

“The Constitution of New York gave the right to vote to ‘every male inhab- 
itant, who shall have resided,’ &c.; making no discrimination between free 
colored persons and others. (See Con. of N. Y., Art. 2, Rev. Stats. of N. b ae 
vol. 1, p. 126.) 

“That of New Jersey, to ‘all inhabitants of this colony, of full age, who are 
worth £50 proclamation money, clear estate.’ 

“New York, by its Constitution of 1820, required colored persons to have 
some qualifications as prerequisites for voting, which white persons need not 
possess. And New Jersey, by its present Constitution, restricts the right to 
vote to white male citizens. But these changes can have no other effect upon 
the present inquiry, except to show, that before they were made, no such re- 
strictions existed ; and colored in common with white persons, were not only 
citizens of those States, but entitled to the elective franchise on the same quali- 
fications as white persons, as they now are in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. I shall not enter into an examination of the existing opinions of that 
period respecting the African race, nor into any discussion concerning the 
meaning of those who asserted, in the Declaration of Independence, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. My own opinion is, that a calm comparison of these assertions of uni- 
versal abstract truths, and of theirown individual opinions and acts, would not 
leave these men under any reproach of inconsistency ; that the great truths 
they asserted on that solemn occasion, they were ready and anxious to make 
effectual, wherever a necessary regard to circumstances, which no statesman 
can disregard without producing more evil than good, ‘would allow; and that 
it would not be just to them, nor true in itself, to allege that they intended to 
say that the Creator of all men had endowed the white race, exclusively, with 
the great natural rights which the Declaration of Independence asserts. But 
this is not the place to vindicate their memory. AsI conceive, we should deal 
here, not with such disputes, if there can be a dispute concerning this subject, 
but with those substantial facts evinced by the written Constitutions of States, 
and by the notorious practice under them. And they show, in a manner which 
no argument can obscure, that in some of the original thirteen States, free col- 
ored persons, before and at the time of the formation of the Constitution, were 
citizens of those States.” (pp. 572-75.) 


To these states may be added Connecticut and Virginia. In 
Connecticut, the Legislature, acting under the Colonial charter, 
enacted in 1784, that “all such znAabitants in the state as have 
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accomplished the age of 2i years,” and possess certain other 
requisites, “shall be freemen of this state.” In Virginia, 
it was enacted, in 1783, “that all free persons born with- 
in the territory of thiscommonwealth shall be deemed cite- 
zens of this commonwealth.” (Statutes at large, Vol. XI, p. 
324.) We presume it will not be considered as diminishing 
the weight of this testimony that it is taken from a period two 
years later than 1781. Indeed, free negroes were citizens of 
Virginia till 1850, and in Connecticut are so now. We believe 
they were in all the states except South Carolina and Georgia. 
We have now the fact that there were negro citizens in a ma- 
jority of the states under the Confederation. We have the 
certain énference from this fact, that these negro citizens were 
citizens of the United States under the Confederation. But 
we have more than an inference; from the circumstances at- 
tending the adoption of that article of the Confederation which 
gave to the free inhabitants of the individual states certain 
privileges in all the states, we deduce the fact, independently 
of the inference, that they were such citizens. Upon this most 
important point, we quote Justice Curtis : 


“The fourth of the fundamental articles of the Confederation was as follows . 
‘The free inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives 
from justice, excepted, shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
free citizens in the several States.’ 

“The fact that free persons of color were citizens of some of the several 
States, and the consequence, that this fourth article of the Confederation would 
have the effect to confer on such persons the privileges and immunities of gen- 
eral citizenship, were not only known to those who framed and adopted those 
articles, but the evidence is decisive that the fourth article was intended to 
have that effect, and that more restricted language, which would have excluded 
such persons, was deliberately and purposely rejected. 

“On the 25th of June, 1778, the articles of Confederation being under con- 
sideration by the Congress, the delegates from South Carolina moved to amend- 
this fourth article, by inserting after the word ‘free,’ and befure the word ‘in- 
habitants,’ the word ‘ white,’ so that the privileges and immunities of general citi. 
zcnship would be secured only to white persons, Two States voted for the 
amendment, eight States against it, and the vote of one State was divided. The 
language of the article stood unchanged, and both by its terms of inclusion, ‘free 
inhabitants,’ and the strong implication from its terms of exclusion, ‘ paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice,’ who alone were excepted, it is clear, 
that under the Confederation, and at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, free colored persons of African descent might be, and, by reason of their 
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citizenship in certain States. were entitled to the privileges and immunities of 
general citizenship of the United States.* pp. 575-76. 





* We quote here the substance of a letter published in the New York Tribune, 
which throws much light upon the history of this clause. We vouch for the 
accuracy of the references. The articles of Confederation were adopted in 
Congress in 1778, but were not fully ratified until 1781. 

“ But in the meantime the Legislature of Virginia, at its May Session in 1779, 
sought to give partial effect within the limits of that State to the Article in 
question, by incorporating it in a Statute passed at that Session, inserting, 
however, the restrictive word ‘white,’ which had been rejected in Congress. 
It was enacted that ‘the free white inhabitants of every of the States, parties 
to the American Confederacy, (paupers, vagabonds and fugitives from justice 
excepted,) shail be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in 
this Commonwealth,’ &c.; the same law also declaring that ‘ All free white 
persons, born within the territories of this Commonwealth, shall be deemed 
citizens of this Commonwealth... (See Henning’s Statutes at Large, Vol. X, 
pp. 129, 130.) 

“The passage of this law was a step backward, and a manifest exception to 
the course of Virginia legislation during the Revolutionary era. Two years 
before, in ‘An Act for regulating and disciplining the militia,’ (Statutes at 
Large, Vol. IX, p. 267,) it had been enacted that ‘for forming the citizens of 
this Commonwealth into a militia’—*‘ all free male persons between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty’—‘shall by the commanding officer of the county in which 
they reside, be enrolled or formed into companies’—‘ the free mulattoes in 
said companies or battalions to be employed as drummers, fifers and pioneers ;’ 
and a subsequent provision was made (Same, p. 280) for enlisting free negroes 
for actual service. And in terms equally comprehensive, they, in common with 
‘ all free born male inhabitants above the age of sixteen,’ had been required to 
take the oath of allegiance, under a statute setting forth that ‘ allegiance and 
protection are reciprocal.’ (Same, p. 281.) 

“ Bat this attempt to discredit her antecedents, and to turn back the tenden- 
cies of a revolution, by forestalling and defeating an important provision of 
the Articles of Union, did not long disgrace the statute book of Virginia. The 
law of 1779, restricting ‘citizenship,’ and the ‘ privileges and immunities of 
citizens’ to ‘free white’ natives of the State, and‘ free white’ inhabitants of 
other States, was in 1783 repealed, and in its place was substituted an enact- 
ment ‘That all free persons, born within the territory of this Commonwealth,’ 
SHALL BE DEEMED citizens of this Commonwealth.’ (Statutes at Large, Vol. XI, 
p- $24.) And this law stood unchanged, through each successive revision of 
the statutes, down to the year 1826, in which year, on the 6th of January, it 
was finally repealed. 

“ It thus appears that when the Constitution was framed, the free colored peo- 
ple of Virginia were, by express enactment, orrizens oF THat Stare, and, like 
those of Massachusetts, North Carolira and others, formed a recognized constit- 
uent portion of ‘the people of the United States,’ who, with the intent ‘to 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their posterity,’ adopted that 
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We are now enabled to gake another step in the argument. 
We have heretofore seen that the Government of the United 
States began with a given body of citizens, the citizens of the 
United States, composed of the citizens of the several states. 
We are now able to add that this first body of citizens—this 
original Sovereign People of the United States—contained free 
negro citizens as well as white citizens. 

To the proposition that the original citizens of the United 
States contained free negro citizens as well as white citizens, 
we add another, that the present body of citizens of the United 
States is made up in part of the descendants of these original 
citizens, both white and black. The children of the original 
citizens were born citizens, and the same is true of their de- 
scendants down to the present time. This is a principle of pub- 
lic law, and the Constitution takes for granted the operation of 
this principle in speaking of the class of natural born citizens. 
We have, then, natural born negro citizens, as well as natural 
born white citizens, descendants of the original citizens of the 
United States. 

But this conclusion is not unconditionally true. Although 
it was in the natural order of events that the citizens of the 





Constitution, with all its supposed safeguards of personal rights against the 
encroachments of any department of the Government they ordained. 

“The naked fact that free blacks were citizens of Virginia when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, if it was the oniy fact of that kind, would of itself be fatal 
to the argument of Chief Justice Taney. But the manner of that recognition, 
and its historical connections as above set forth, give it a special significance, 
and an importance hardly to be overrated. For it was not merely incidental, 
as in the militia law of the same State in 1777; not, as in Massachusetts, by a 
jodicial, or in North Carolina, by a practical construction put on their Bills of 
Rights ; not merely as in these and other instances, a necessary inference from 
the force of the general terms employed, such as ‘free men’ or * persons ;’ but 
it was a recognition by express enactment, on a contested issue distinctly 
presented by the necessity of repealing at the same time the previous law re- 
stricting citizenship and right of citizenship to white persons ; which previous 
law, it is also most material to observe, had been coupled with, and doubtless 
originated in, an attempt to defeat in respect to colored freemen in Virginia, 
by an interpolated and guzsi nullifying exception, the admitted operation in 
their favor of the identical guaranty on which their rights under the present 
Constitution depend ; which guaranty, nevertheless, it is now pretended, never 
had any application to them.” 

VOL Xv. 32 
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United States under the Confedegation should pass over into 
citizens of the United States under the Constitution, yet this 
natural process may have been interfered with. It is possible, 
though in the highest degree improbable, that at the moment 
the new Government began to exist, the Corstitution stepped 
in, and enabled Congress to determine who, of the citizens of 
the states, should be citizens of the United States; and that 
by virtue of this power it has continued to do the same with 
respect to their descendants. The case may be stated in a 
general way thus—relinquishing, however, the distinction 
between the original citizens and their descendants :—So far 
as the persons constituting the political body called the Citizens 
of the United States, or the People of the United States, are 
native-born—and the question relates exclusively to these— 
they are composed of persons born within the several states. 
Now, how is it determined who of the persons born within the 
several states shall be citizens of the United States? In an- 
swer to this inquiry, one of four things, as Justice Curtis says, 
must be true :— 


“ First. That the Constitution itself has described what native-born persons 
shall or shall not be citizens of the United States ; or, 

“ Second, That it has empowered Congress to do so ; or, 

“ Third. That all free persons, born within the several states, are citizens of 
the United States; or, : 

“ Fourth. That it is left to each state to determine what free persons, born 
within its limits, shall be citizens of such state, and thereby be citizens of the 
United States. 

“ If there be such a thing as citizenship of the United States acquired by birth 
within the states, which the Constitution expressly recognizes, and no one de- 
nies, then these four alternatives embrace the entire subject, and it only 
remains to select that one which is true.” p. 577. 


The first of these methods cannot be the true one, for the 
Constitution contains no such description. Nor has the Con- 
stitution given Congress any express power to determine what 
native-born persons shall or shall not be citizens of the United 
States. That all free persons, born within the several states, 
are citizens of the United States, need not be contended for. 
We have left, then, this alternative: either that Congress has 
an implied power—it has no express power—to determine 
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what native born persons of a state shall be citizens of the Un- 
ited States ; or else that each state is to determine what free per- 
sons, born within its limits, shall be citizens of such state, and 
thereby citizens of the United States. We claim that the latter 
member of the alternative is the true one. 

- But, before attempting the proof of this, it will be well to 
notice the difference in results between these two methods of 
obtaining from native-born persons the native-born citizens 
of the United States. In the former case, the National Govern- 
ment selects its own citizens from the native-born persons of 
the several states, at its own absolute will, by sovereign power. 
It may, indeed, take only citizens, and may take all of them, 
so that, with respect to the number and character of the political 
body thus formed—the People of the United States—there 
might be no difference. But if the National Government 
should take all the citizens of the several states, it does so by 
its own sovereign act. The franchise might have been with- 
held, and though enjoyed by all, is enjoyed on sufferance. 
Thus it is literally true that the National Government, even 
though it should take all the citizens of the state as its own, 
would still exercise the sovereign power of making them the 
citizens of the United States—would exercise it at its own op- 
tion. This power, if it exist, is a power of vast consequence, 
Under it, the National Government may exclude from its 
privileges and the protection of its courts not only blacks but 
whites, and create an oligarchy to control the whole power of 
the country. But in case the power is left with the states to 
determine through their own citizens who shall be the native- 
born citizens of the United States, the country is protected 
from the hazard of a consolidated and arbitrary National Gov- 
ernment. 

We turn now to prove, from the express words of the Con- 
stitution, that this power 7s left with the states. In doing this, 
we avail ourselves of Justice Curtis’ brief but masterly argu- 
ment. He examines each clause that has any possible bearing 
on the point. We omit his remarks upon the clause in the 
Constitution relating to the judiciary, as that clause has very 

‘little bearing upon this precise question. We begin with the 
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cardinal clause relating to citizenship: “The citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several states;” and commence our quotation 
from Justice Curtis with his remarks upon it :— 


“Nowhere else in the Constitution is there anything concerning a general 
citizenship ; but here privileges and immunities to be enjoyed throughout the 
United States, under and by force of the national compact, are granted ard 
secured. In selecting those who are to enjoy these national rights of citizen- 
ship, how are they described? As citizens of each state. It is to them these 
national rights are secured. The qualification for them is not to be looked for 
in any provision of the Constitution or laws of the United States. They are to 
be citizens of the several states, and, as such, the privileges and immunities of 
general citizenship, derived from and guarantied by the Constitution, are to be 
enjoyed by them. It would seem that if it had been intended to constitute a 
class of native-born persons within the states, who should derive their citizen- 
ship of the United States from the action of the Federal Government, this was 
an occasion for referring to them. It cannot be supposed that it was the pur- 
pose of this article to confer the privileges and immunities of citizens in all the 
states upon persons not citizens of the United States. 

“ And if it was intended to secure these rights only to citizens of the United 
States, how has the Constitution here described such persons? Simply as citi- 
zens of each state. 

“Bat, farther: though, as I shall presently more fully state, I do not con- 
sider the enjoyment of the elective franchise esseutial to citizenship, there can 
be no doubt it is one of the chiefest attributes of citizenship under the American 
Constitutions ; and the just and constitutional poesession of this right is decisive 
evidence of citizenship. The provisions made by a Constitution on this subject 
must therefore be looked to as bearing directly on the question what persons 
are citizens under the Constitution ; and as being decisive, to this extent, that 
all such persons as are allowed by the Constitution to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, and thus to participate in the government of the United States, must be 
deenied citizens of the United States. 

“Here, again, the consideration presses itself upon us, that if there was de- 
signed to be a particular class of native born persons within the states, deriv- 
ing their citizenship from the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
they should at least have been referred to as those by whom the President and 
House of Represeatatives were to be elected, and to whom they should be 
res ponsible. 

“ Instead of that, we again find this subject referred to the laws of the several 
states. The electors of President are to be appointed in such manner as the 
Legislature of each state may direct, and the qualifications for electors of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives shall be the same as for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

* Laying aside, then, the case of aliens, concerning which the Constitution 
of the United States has provided, and confining our view to free persons - 
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born within the several states, we find that the Constitution has recognized the 
general principle of public law, that allegiance and citizenship depend on the 
place of birth ; that it has not attempted practically to apply this principle by 
designating the particular classes of persons who should or should not come under 
it; that when we turn to the Constitution for an answer to the question, what 
free persons, born within the several states, are citizens of the United States, 
the only answer we can receive from any of its express provisions is, the citizens 
of the several states are to enjoy the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
every state, and their franchise as electors under the Constitution depends on 
their citizenship in the several states. Add to this, that the Constitution was 
ordained by the citizens of the several states; that they were ‘the people of 
the United States,’ for whom and whose posterity the Government was declared 
in the preamble of the Constitution to be made; that each of them was ‘a cit- 
izen of the United States at the time of the adoption of the Constitution,’ with- 
in the meaning of those words in that instrument ; that by them the Govern- 
ment was to be and was in fact organized; and that no power is conferred on 
the Government of the Union to discriminate between them, or to disfranchise 
any of them—the necessary conclusion is, that those persons born within the 
several states, who, by force of their respective Constitutions and laws, are citi- 
zens of the state, are thereby citizens of the United States.” pp. 580-82. 
. 
We pause here to retrace the course of our argument. We 
proved that the citizens of the several states were citizens of 
the United States under the Confederation, and that in a ma- 
jority of these states free negroes were citizens. We also 
asserted that in the natural course of things the citizens of the 
United States under the Confederation would become citizens 
of the United States under the Constitution—unless there was 
some: interference with this process from the Constitution it- 
self. And we now have proved they actually became such 
citizens, because the Constitution works no such interference. 
The argument may be stated in a form a little different. 
“ We, the People of the United States,” who ordained and es- 
tablished the Constitution of the United States, and on the rat- 
ification of which by the several states instituted the National 
Government, were the citizens of the thirteen original states. 
This Constitution established a citizenship of the United States, 
or ageneral citizenship. This general citizenship was superadd- 
ed to the particular citizenship of the individual states, and 
belonged to citizens of these states. And it belonged to 
them in one of two ways: either as a@ natural consequence of 
the fact that they were the very persons who constituted “the 
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people ” who established the Government ; or, as being confer- 
red upon them by the General Government, in accordance 
with a power granted in the Constitution itself for this pur- 
pose. But there is no such power granted, either expressly or 
by implication. This general citizenship, therefore, appertain- 
ed of necessity to the citizens of the states, constituting “ the 
people” who established the Constitution and constituted the 
Government. But free negroes constituted a portion of the 
citizens of the several states at that time, and therefore consti- 
tuted a portion of the people of the United States, and to them 
as well as to the other citizens of the states there appertained 
the immunities and privileges of general citizenship of the 
United States. But what was true of the original citizens who 
established the Constitution and Government is true of their 
descendants ; partly, on the principle of public law, that the 
children of citizens are born citizens, a principle taken for 
gramted in the Constitution; and partly, because the Constitu- 
tion was established for the people who founded it, and “ for 
their posterity.” The citizens of the original states became cit- 
izens of the United States as constituting the people who 
formed the Constitution and Government; and their descend- 
ants are born such citizens, as being their posterity. There 
may be, then, native-born negro citizens, descendants of the 
original free negro citizens who formed a portion of ‘ the Peo- 
ple of the United States” who framed the Constitution ; and 
Dred Scott, for aught that appears from the plea to the juris- 
diction, may be one of them. 

Justice Curtis, after finishing his argument in favor of his 
position, proceeds to answer objections to it. We omit this 
portion of his decision, although we may make use of it in our 
examination of the argument of Judge Taney. We give the 
conclusion :— 

“The conclusions at which I have arrived on this part of the case are: 

“ First. That the free native-born citizens of each state are citizens of the 
United States. 

“ Second. That as free colored persons born within some of the states are citi- 
zens of those states, such persons are also citizens of the United States. 

“ Third. That every such citizen, residing in any state, has the right to sue 


and is liable to be sued in the Federal courts, as a citizen of the state in which 
he resides. 
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“ Fourth. That as the plea to the jurisdiction in this case shows no facts, ex- 
cept that the plaintiff was of African descent, and his ancestors were sold as 
slaves, and as these facts are not inconsistent with his citizenship of the United 
States and his residence in the state of Missouri, the plea to the jurisdiction was 
bed, and the judgment of the Circuit Court overruling it was correct.” p. 588. 


This argument of Justice Curtis is one of the finest speci- 
mens of logical reasoning we have ever read. It is compre- 
hensive, at the same time sufficiently minute, and its parts 
are put together with such accuracy that the conclusion not 
only follows irresistibly, but it is easily seen that it so follows. 
It is written with precision and perspicuity. Moreover, it is 
founded on historical facts, and the Constitution in its fair and 
obvious meaning. It would not be easy to find a judicial opin- 
ion more finished in style, more logical in reasoning, or more 
irresistible in its conclusions. 


We turn now to the negative side of the question, which is 
maintained in the Opinion of the Court, as pronounced by 
Chief Justice Taney. We propose to follow this opinion, par- 
agraph by paragraph, and to examine the logical accuracy and 
relevancy of its reasoning. We should not venture upon this 
examination, if the subject involved any considerable amount 
of legal technicalities, but it will be found that the arguments 
are of a kind which can be fully comprehended by persons 
outside of the legal profession. 

Chief Justice Taney, after having stated the facts in the 
case, and shown that it was the duty of the Court to examine 
the question of jurisdiction, thus states the point at issue, as to 
the citizenship of Dred Scott :-— 


“Can a negro, whose ancestors were imported into this country and sold as 
slaves, become a member of the political community formed and brought into ex- 
istence by the Constitution of the United States, and as such become entitled to 
all the rights, and privileges, and immunities guarantied by that instrument to 
the citizen ?” 


After carefully cautioning against the supposition that the 
decision of the Court applies to any other than the descendants 
of negro slaves, although the Court afterwards says that a// the 
ancestors of the negroes in this country were “ brought here 
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as articles of merchandise,” and after distinguishing the case 
of the negro from that of the Indian, Judge Taney restates the 
point at issue: — 


“The words, ‘ people of the United States’ and ‘ citizens,’ are synonymous, 
both deseribing the political body who, according to our republican institu- 
tions, form the sovereignty, and who hold the power and conduct the Govern- 
ment through their representatives. The question before us is, whethe: the class 
of persons described in the plea of abatement compose a portion of this people 
and are constituent members of this sovereignty.” 


This statement differs from the former mainly in its descrip- 
tion of “ the political body ” which constitutes the people of the 
United States. But in both, viewed as statements of the ques- 
tion, there are many things which may be justly complained of. 
We have indicated them by italics. I. The statement whether 
“a negro, whose ancestors were brought into this country and 
sold as slaves, can become” a citizen of the United States, is am- 
biguous. Judge Taney, indeed, claims in his argument, that 
there were no negro citizens in any of the states at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and that the making of free negroes, 
citizens of the United States is introducing a class of citizens 
unknown to the framers of the Constitution, so that doubtless 
this statement of the question fits well his own argument, but 
yet it does not embrace the whole point at issue. For it is 
claimed, on the other side, that free negroes were citizens of 
the United States under the Confederation, and passed over, 
with the whole body of citizens, into citizens of the United 
States under the Constitution, and that their descendants are born 
citizens; so that, with respect to them, the question is, whether 
a franchise has been taten away, not whether one has been 
granted de novo. There are two distinct cases, which may be 
stuted in the form of propositions thus:—There were free 
negro citizens of the United States at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, their descendants are born citizens of the United 
States, and, for aught that appears in the plea to the jurisdic- 
tion, Dred Scott is one of these descendants. Or the case may 
be stated thus :—Althongh there were no free negro citizens 
of the United States at the adoption of the Constitution, yet 
free negroes who have since been made citizens of individual 
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states are citzens of the United States, and Dred Scott is one 
of these. Those who claim that negro citizens of a state are 
citizens of the United States may fairly limit themselves, in 
the present case, to the first proposition, and call upon the op- 
posite to negative it—and thus discuss the question whether a 
franchise has been taken away. Judge Taney denies the sec- 
ond proposition, and thus gets the advantage of making the 
question to be, whether a class of persons unknown to the 
framers of the Constitution, is to be introduced among the 
people, and thus made to form a portion of its sovereignty. 
Indeed, he argues in repeated instances as if this were the only 
question. Justice Curtis states the question in this way: 
“Can such a negro be a citizen of the United States ?”—thus 
fairly embracing eaclt of the supposable cases. II. Judge 
Taney says : “ The question is, whether the class of persons de- 
scribed in the plea in abatement compose a portion of this 
people.” But this description may be applied to two classes of 
negroes—the enslaved and the free. But with respect to slaves, 
no one pretends that they compose a portion of this sovereign 
people. Judge Taney first brings before us a large political 
body—exercising sovereignty and conducting government—and 
then sets forth in contrast another body made up partly of slaves 
and partly of free negroes, and asks whether they—slaves and 
all—form a portion of this sovereign people. We think we 
have a right to complain of this introduction of an appeal ad 
invidiam into the very statement of the case. III. Judge Ta- 
ney speaks of this political body conducting the Government 
through their representatives—as if the franchise of voting was 
an essential part of citizenship. But why insert in the state- 
ment of the case a point which, as an argument, could be over- 
thrown ina moment? The electoral franchise is not an essen- 
tial part of citizenship.* We proceed to Judge Taney’s ar- 
gument. 

Judge Taney commences the discussion in a paragraph the 





* We would not have dwelt upon these things were it net that they are 
specimens of what meet us throughout the Opinion—unfair statements and ap- 
peals to prejudice. 
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whole of which we shall quote in order, making, however, 
some remarks upon the successive portions as we proceed :— 

“In discussing this question, we must not confound the rights of citizenship 
which a state may confer within its own limits and the rights of citizenship as 
a member of the Union. It does not by any means follow, because he (#) has 
all the rights and privileges of a citizen of a state, that he must be a citizen of 
the United States. He may have all the rights and privileges of the citizen of 
a state, and yet not be entitled to the rights and privileges of a citizen in any 
other state.” 

The distinction here laid down is the basis upon which the 
whole of Judge Taney’s reasoning rests. It implies two dis- 
tinct propositions, each of which is to be established by distinct 
proofs. 1. The persons who are citizens of a state are made so 
by the State Government. II. The citizens of a state who are 
citizens of the United States are made so by the United States 
Government. The first of these propositions is admitted, yet 
we will quote the remarks of Judge Taney in support of it:— 


“For, previous to the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
every state had the undoubted right to confer upon whomsoever it pleased the 
character of citizen, and to endow him with all its rights. But this character 
of course was confined to the boundaries of the state, and gave him no rights 
or privileges in other states beyond those secured by the law of nations and 
the comity of states. Nor have the several states surrendered the power of 
conferring these rights and privileges by adopting the Constitution of the 
United States. Each state may still confer them upon ah alien, or any one it 
thinks proper, or upon any class or description of persons; yet he would not 
be a citizen in the sense in which that word is used in the Constitution of the 
United States, nor entitled to sue as such in one of its courts, nor to the priv- 
ileges and immunities of a citizen in the other states. Therights which he 
would acquire would be restricted to the state which gave them.” 


The language here used applies more especially to the right 
of a state to make those persons citizens who by birth were 
not citizens. But, of course, the argument applies with much 
more force to the right of a state to recognize the franchise of 
citizenship by birth,—the kind of franchise which, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, belongs to Dred Scott. But we 
proceed to quote Judge Taney’s proof of the second proposi- 
tion :— 


“The Constitution has conferred upon Congress the right to establish an uni- 
form rule of naturalization, and this right is evidently exclusive, and has al- 
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ways been held by this court to be so. Consequently no state since the adop- 
tion o/ the Constitution can by naturalizing an alien invest him with the rights 
and privileges secured to a citizen of a state under the Federal Government ; 
although, so far as the state alone was concerned, he would undoubtedly be en- 
titled to the rights of a citizen, and clothed with all the rights and immunities 
which the Constitution and laws of the state attached to that character.” 


But this argument proves only that those citizens of a state 
who are of foreign birth are not citizens of the United States, 
unless they are made so by the General Government, in ac- 
cordance with the Naturalization Laws.* But this is admitted. 
The power to make foreigners citizens of the United States is 
expressly given to Congress by the Constitution. Thus far, 
Judge Taney has proved nothing bat what is admitted, nor 
has he touched the real point of the question, which is—is it 
necessary, in order that native-born citizens of a state be citi- 
zens of the United States, that the General Government put 
forth an express act of power and make them so?+t This Judge 
Taney attempts to prove. We quote again. The first para- 
graph, it will be observed, contains the inference from the pre- 
ceding argument :— 

“It is very clear, therefore, that no state can, by any act or law of its own, 
passed since the adcption of the Constitution, introduce a new member”—that 
is, of fureign birth, for the conclusion cannot be broader than the premises— 
“into the political community created by the Constitution of the United States. 
It cannot make him a member of this community by making him a member of 
its own.” ; 

Judge Taney now proceeds to infer, that because a state 
cannot make persons of foreign birth citizens of the United 
States, by making them its own citizens, so it cannot make a 
certain other class of persons, whom he describes, citizens of 
the United States, by making them its own. 





* That the states have a right to make foreigners citizens, who are not citi- 
zens of the United States, has not been, we believe, formally decided. But, 
as it makes no difference in the argument, as we view it, we use language in 
accordance with this dictum of the Chief Justice throughout our Article. 

+ We have before (see page 491) endeavored to prove that the power to dis- 
criminate among the citizens of a state, as to who shall be citizens of the United 
States, is an absolute power to make the citizenship of the United States de- 
pendent entirely upon the will of the General Government, instead of upon the 
states. 
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“ And for the same reason it (the state) cannot introduce any'person or de- 
scription of persons who were not intended to be embraced in this new polit- 
ical family which the Constitution brought into existence, but were intended 
to be excluded from it.” 


The italics are ours. 

Judge Taney has proved that a state cannot make foreigners 
citizens of the United States by making them its own citzens. 
What reason has he assigned? This—that the Constitution, in 
express words, gives the power exclusively to Congress of mak- 
ing foreigners citizens of the United States. Can he assign 
“the same reason” to show that what is true of persons of for- 
eign birth is true of those who are native-born? The words of 
the Constitution are: “The Congress shall have power to es- 
tablish an uniform rule of naturalization throughout the United 
States ;”—-that is, shall alone make foreigners citizens of the 
United States. Can Judge Taney point out a parallel clause 
of the Constitution with relation to native-born citizens? In 
the enumeration of the powers of Congress, is this to be found 
—that it has power to establish an uniform rule for making 
native-born citizens of a state citizens of the United States ? 
There is not a word in the Constitution granting such a power. 
Be it remembered that the sole reason assigned by Judge Ta- 
ney with respect to foreigners is, the express words of the Con- 
stitution. How then can he say, that for the same reason Con- 
gress has the same power with respect to native-born citizens ? 
But, it may be said, he means a similar or analogous reason. 
But the fact itself, that the Constitution has conferred an ex- 
press power on Oongress to make foreigners citizens of the 
United States, shows that it distinguishes the case of foreigners 
from that of persons native-born, and that on the very point 
of citizenship of the United States as distinguished from citi- 
zenship of the individual states. Where, then, is the analogy ? 
There is none. Let us sum up. 

The proposition which Judge Taney undertook to prove was, 
that the citizens of a state are not by virtue of such citizenship 
citizeus of the United States. The citizens of the state are 
either native-born citizens, or, in concession to Judge Taney’s 
dictum, foreign-born citizens, Judge Taney has proved that 
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foreign-born citizens of a state are not thereby citizens of the 
United States. But he has not proved—has not brought for- 
ward a single argument to prove—that native-born citizens are 
not thereby citizens of the United States. The two cases are 
different, and stand on different grounds. The language of the 
Constitution is: “The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states.” 
In terms, there is no discrimination between the citizens of a 
state; so far as this language gues, they are all entitled to 
these privileges and immunities. If any one claims that dis- 
crimination is to be made, that there are citizens of a state who 
are not entitled to the privilege of being citizens of the United 
States, he must prove it. The burden of proof is on him. The 
presumption is against him. Judge Taney undertook to prove, 
and did prove, that citizens of a state, of foreign birth, were 
not citizens of the United States. But the same necessity rests 
upon him to prove the exception in regard to native-born citi- 
zens. But this he has not done. It must remain then true, 
that all native-born citizens of a state are thereby citizens of 
the United States, and, therefore, that all negro citizens of a 
state are citizens of the United States ; and, as a consequence 
of this, that Dred Scott, so far as the pleadings go, is a citizen 
of the United States. 

We need go no farther. Judge Taney has laid no founda- 
tion for the subsequent inquiry, what ones among the native 
citizens of a state are not citizens of the United States. He 
has not shown any power in the General Government to dis- 
criminate at all among its citizens. It is useless to discuss 
what specific discriminations shall be made, when it is not 
proved that there is to be any discrimination at all. It is use- 
less to discuss how a power shall be exercised, when there is no 
proof of the existence of that power. 

But, though we need not do so, we will follow Judge Taney 
in his further argument. Let us, however, first note his pre- 
cise position at this point. He claims to have proved that 
there are two classes of the citizens of a state who are not, by 
virtue of this citizenship, citizens of the United States ; citizens 
of foreign birth, who, however, are to be made citizens by the 
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General Government, according to a power conferred by the 
states on Congress in the Constitution ; and a certain class ot 
native citizens, who, however, are to be excluded from being 
citizens, and, according to Judge Taney, “for the same reason.” 
Now, supposing this latter proposition to be trae—of which 
however no proof has been advanced—it remains to inquire 
who compose this class of state-citizens who were intended 
to be excluded from the privileges of general citizenship. 
Judge Taney says, it is the free negro citizens of the states, and 
proceeds to state the question in relation to them as follows :— 


“ The question then arises, whether the provisione of the Constitution, in re- 
lation to the personal rights and privileges to which the citizens of a state 
should be entitled, embraced the Negro African race, at that time in the coun- 
try, or who might afterwards be imported, who had then or should afterwards 
be made free in any state, and to put (?)it in the power ofa single state to make 
him a citizen of the United States, and endow him with the full rights of citi- 
zonship in every other state, without their consent? Does the Constitution of 
the United States act upon him whenever he shall be made free under the laws 
of a state, and raised then to the rank of citizen, and immediately clothe him 
with all the privileges of a citizen in every other state, and in its own courts?” 


This involved and roundabout sentence is the statement ot 
so simple a point as this—stating it from Judge Taney’s point 
of view—was it intended by the framers of the Constitution 
that the free negro citizens of a state should thereby be citi- 
zens of the United States? We thought at first we would an- 
alyze this remarkable sentence, but we grew weary of the 
task. The words which we have italicised indicate but too 
clearly the bias of the writer. 

Before proceeding to argue the question above stated, Judge 
Taney says, “ the Court think the affirmative of these proposi- 
tions cannot be maintained.” But with submission to the 
Court, the affirmative is already maintained. “ The citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several states.” ‘The citizens of the state do 
not need to prove their claims—let the Court disprove them, if 
it can. 

But while we look for a discussion of the question as just 
proposed, we find it in another form. We, therefore, quote 


again :— 
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“ It is true, every person and every description of persons, who were at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution recognized ns citizens in the several 
states, became also citizens of this new politieal body, but none others ; it was 
framed by them, and for them and their posterity, but for no one else.”* 


“It becomes necessary, therefore, to determine who were citizens of 
the several states when the Constitution was adopted.” 


Here, at length, is a definite proposition expressed in precise 
language, and what is more to the purpose, one that can be 
settled with certainty. For it is capable of demonstration that 
there were free negre citizens in several states at the adoption 
of the Constitution. This was certainly so, as shown by Jus- 
tice Curtis, in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and North Carolina. We think it can be proved 
to have been so, with equal certainty, in Virginia and Con- 
necticut, and, indeed, in all the states except South Carolina 
and Georgia. But if this be so—and it is the simple state- 
ment of an historical fact—then, according to Judge Taney’s 
own concession, such free negro citizens “ became citizens of 
the United States.” If they were citizens, so were their de- 
scendants; but if their descendants, then Dred Scott, who for 
aught that appears from the plea to the jurisdiction was one 
of them, may be a citizen of the United States, and his decla- 
ration of citizenship stands good. This admission of Judge 
Taney, that the citizens of the several states became uncon- 
ditionally citizens of the United States, connected with the un- 
doubted historical facts in the case, seems to us a surrender of 
the point at issue. It is fatal to the position that no free negro 
citizen of a state can be a citizen of the United States. 

But the question whether any free negroes were citizens of 
the several states at the adoption of the Constitution is a very 
simple one. It is a matter of fact to be deduced from the 
charters and laws of the several states. But Judge Taney has 
a different mode. We quote again from him :— 


“In order to determine who were citizens of the several states when the 
Constitution was adopted, we must recur,” says Judge Taney, “to the govern- 
ments and institutions of the thirteen colonies when they separated from Great 





* This is the first break in the continuity of the extract. The part omitted 
is not essential. 
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Britain and formed new sovereignties, and took their place in the family of in- 
dependent nations, We must inquire who, at that time, were recognized as the 
people or citizens of a state, whose rights and liberties had been outraged by 
the English Government, and who declared their independence and assumed the 
powers of government to defend their rights by force of arms.” 


Let the reader remember that the simple question is, whe- 
ther free negroes were citizens of the several states at the 
adoption of the Constitution. But Judge Taney proceeds to 
give the results of this mode of proving the fact :— 


“In the opinion of the Court, the legislation and histories of the times, and 
the language used in the Declaration of Independence, show that neither the 
class of persons who had been imported as slaves, nor their descendants, whe- 
ther they had become free or not, were then acknowledged as a part of the 
people, nor intended to be included in the general words used in that memora- 
ble instrument.” (?) 


Judge Taney now proceeds to individual and specific argu- 
ments. But, the question has been stated in so many different 
ways, we must confess we are somewhat in the dark, as to what 
is the precise proposition they are intended to prove. The ques- 
tion originally stated was, “ Can free negroes be citizens of a 
state?” and if so, “are they thereby citizens of the United 
States?” But subsequently, the question is, “ Were these free 
negroes citizens in the states at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution?” If they were, it was conceded they would be 
citizens of the United States. We think, however, we may say 
that Judge Taney has two things in view; first, to make out 
by various specifications the very great degradation of the free 
negroes in the several states ; and then, secondly, to infer that 
it could never have been intended to make them citizens of the 
United States. In following him, therefore, we shall have to 
consider, first, how far the facts are accurately stated ; second- 
ly, how far they prove the intentions of the framers of the 
Constitution ; and ¢hen, to remind the reader how very feeble 
is such an inference as to intention, as an argument to overrule 
the plain and express language of the Constitution. 

The indvidual things specified by Judge Taney to show the 
degradation of free negroes, are the following: 

1. Laws of the Colonies, which treat them as degraded. 
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2. The assertion in the Declaration of Independence, that 
“all men are created equal.” 

3. The provisions and language of the Constitution. 

4. Laws of the several States since the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

5. Laws of Congress. 

6. Articles of Confederation. 

7. The conduct of the Executive Department of Government. 

We proceed to take up these points, one by one. 

I. Qolonial Laws. Under this head we.are referred to a 
law of Maryland and Massachusetts, prohibiting marriage be- 
tween negroes and whites. We subjoin the object ‘which 
Judge Taney had in view in referring to these laws, in his own 
words. “ We refer to these in order to determine whether the 
general terms used in the Constitution of the United States, 
as to the rights of man and the rights of the people, were in- 
tended to include them”—the negro race—* or to give them or 
their posterity the benefit of any of its provisions.” Wehave 
here a fact, and an inference ; the fact, the degradation of the 
free negroes in the colonies; the inference, that it was not in- 
tended by the framers of the Constitution that free negroes 
should be citizens of the United States, for this is the plain 
prose of Judge Taney’s somewhat abstract and transcendental 
mode of speech. We admit the fact.* We reject the infer- 
ence.* We oppose to the inference drawn from the degrada- 
tion of the free negro, the fact, that in spite of that degrada- 
tion they were citizens of a majority of the states at the 
adoption of the Constitution, and the concession of JudgeTaney, 
if they were so, they were citizens of the United States. And, 
secondly, if this is not enough to annihilate the inference, we 
oppose to it, the very words of the framers themselves, which 
declare they did not intend to exclude negro citizens of the 
states from being citizens of the United States. They say in 
so many words, “ The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 





* We are aware of the gross historical inaccuracies in this Opinion, but we do 
not propose to canvass them now. Take them as stated, they prove but little. 
VOL. XV. 33 
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states ;” that is, shall be citizens of the United States, for it is 
the possession of these privileges and immunities that makes 
the citizens of the state citizens of the United States. There 
is no ambiguity in this sentence. It is not possible to construct 
a plainer one. Observe the question is as to the intention of 
those who framed that clause. Shall we take the plain, unam- 
biguous meaning of their own words as to what they intended, 
or a mere inference, and that an infinitesimally weak one ? 
But it may be said that this very expression, plain as it is, 
has been limited to mean not all the citizens of each state, but 
the native born citizens of each state, or citizens not of foreign 
birth. But how has it been limited? By the very words, 
equally plain and decisive, of the very same men, and in the 
very same instrument. They are these— Congress shall have 
power to establish an uniform rule of naturalization through- 
out the United States.” The Constitution came forth as a whole 
from the same body of men, and a consistent meaning is to be 
given to every part of it, if it is possible, and in this instance 
it is possible. We know, from their own words, comparing 
the one clause with the other, that they did not intend to em- 
brace citizens of foreign birth in the expression—“ The citizens 
of each state.” Now, Judge Taney would make another limit- 
ation to that expression, and read it, “the native-born white 
citizens of each state.” But, what proof ought to be re- 
quired to show that the framers of the Constitution did not in- 
tend to embrace native-born negro citizens among the “ citi- 
zens of each state?” Either their own words in the Constitu- 
tion, as in the former case, or, at any rate, their own unanimous 
declarations as to theirintention. Neither of these does Judge 
Taney bring forward ; nor anything but an inference, in itself 
very weak, and drawn, not from their own words, not from 
their expressed opinions, but from the supposed general senti- 
ments of the community in which they lived, and that senti- 
ment not such as to exclude negroes from being citizens in 
their own states. We wish the reader to bear in mind how 
strong the proof must be in order to authorize this limitation, 
proposed by Judge Taney, of the plain meaning of the words 
of the Constitution—a proof equal to that derived from the 
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express words of the men who made the Constitution. Tried 
by this fair test, there is not a single argument of all these ad- 
vanced by Judge Taney which is of any weight. 

Il. Zhe Declaration of Independence. Says Judge Taney, 
“The language of the Declaration is equally conclusive ;”* 
that is, “ of the fixed opinions concerning the negro race, upon 
which the statesmen of that day spoke and acted.” He then 
quotes from that paper, but the essence of the quotation is in 
these few words: “ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 

Judge Taney then adds the following comment :— 


“The general words above quoted would seem to embrace the whole human 
family, and if they were so used in a similar instrument at this day would beso 
understood, But it is too clear for dispute.t that the :nslaved African race 
were not intended to be included, and formed no part of the people who framed 
and adopted this Declaration ; for if the language, as understood in that day, 
would embrace them, the conduct of the distinguished men who framed the 
Declaration of Independence would have been utterly and flagrantly inconsist- 
ent with the principles they asserted, and instead of the sympathy of mankind, 


to which they so confidently appealed, they would have deserved and received 
universal rebuke and reprobation.” 


We have here an inference, and an inference from that i- 
ference. The first inference is, that the assertion in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that “all men are created equal,” 
means that “ all whéte men are created equal,” or that “all 
men, except negroes, are created equal.” This inference is 
drawn from the supposition that the authors and signers of the 
Declaration must have meant that, since otherwise they would 
have been guilty of flagrant and dishonorable inconsistency. 
The inference from the inference is, that the framers of the 
Constitution could not have intended to embrace free negro 
citizens of the states among the people of the United States, 





* This is characteristic. The most that can be said is, that the Declaration 
may possibly be shown not to contradict the position of Judge Taney. Very 
few persons would be venturesome enough to pronounce it conclusive in his 
favor. 

+‘ Too clear for dispute.” Judge Taney is most positive, precisely where he 
is weakest. 
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because those citizens belonged to a race too degraded to be 
embraced in the “all men” of the Declaration. 

Judge Taney says, the proposition that “ all men are created 
equal,” cannot mean what the words plainly signify, and what, 
as Judge Taney admits, would be understood by them at the 
present day, because it would convict the authors and signers 
of the Declaration of a gross and dishonorable inconsistency. 
But these great men were inconsistent. Their inconsistency, 
however, was precisely the inconsistency of all great, philo- 
sophical statesmen, whose views are in advance of the age in 
which they live, and the circumstances which surround them. 
Moreover, it was an inconsistency which was acknowledged 
at the time, but which it was supposed the progress of events 
would remove. But what makes this inconsistency? Not the 
fact alone that there are slaves under our democracy, but the 
fact that our democracy rests upon the great political truth, 
which asserts the equality of men as to natural rights. Neither 
the Athenian nor the Roman governments were founded on 
this basis. At Athens, for instance, there was an equality of 
civil rights among the Athenian people, or demos, but their 
democracy did not rest upon any doctrine of rights. So it was 
at Rome. The doctrine of the natural equality of men as to 
rights was scarcely known in ancient times—never made the 
basis of government. Hence, slavery was not inconsistent 
with the Athenian democracy or the Roman republic. But it 
is the characteristic and glory of the American democracy 
that it rests on the basis of the natural rights of man. Hence 
slavery is inconsistent, not with the mere fact that our state 
governments are democratical, but with the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which those democracies are founded. In this view, 
slavery is a perpetual inconsistency. We are more inconsistent 
now than were our fathers in the revolution. We shall con- 
tinue inconsistent as long as slavery remains. But, in order 
. to be consistent, shall we renounce the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government ¢ 

It is a bad symptom that so early in our history we should 
find this self-evident truth, as the Declaration ealls it, of the 
natural equality of men as to inalienable rights called in ques- 
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tion, or spoken of witheontempt. For this is one of the most far- 
reaching and the most important truths of political science, 
and was proclaimed for the first time, in all its power and ma- 
jesty, in the Declaration of Independence.. It speaks of man as 
man, with a common nature—not as born subject or citizen, 
bond or free, nor with respect to any of the circumstances un- 
der which his birth may have taken place, but as a creature of 
God, and as such endowed with certain inalienable rights. 
This truth is the very foundation of man’s hopes for universal 
freedom. It presents man, as he comes forth from the hand of 
God, and endowed by God with rights, and contrasts him with 
man as oppressed by his fellow man. It is the antagonist of 
every law and government which debases and enslaves and ty- 
rannizes, and it will yet strike a death blow to slavery and 
every other oppression, nor is it any the worse for containing 
sucha mighty force withinit. It must be ahard necessity which 
strips the founders of our government of the honor of being 
the first to proclaim this immortal truth. 

Bat, again, the amendment which Judge Taney would make 
in the Declaration, that “all men are created equal,” destroys 
the self-evidence of the truth. It is not self-evident, nay, it is 
not true, that white men, as creatures of God, are different from 
the rest of the race as creatures of God. The whole self-evi- 
dence is founded upon the common nature of man, and the 
moment the proposition is limited, so as to be applied to one 
only of the branches of the human family, it becomes an idle 
vaunt of the superior race, founded on no universal necessity, 
but on a mere consideration of external circumstances. The 
great men who thought out and drew up that Declaration were 
too profound philosophers to put forth any such insignificant, 
not to say ridiculous, proposition, as that we white men are 
created equal, instead of the arge and universal, and because 
universal, self-evident truth, that all men are equaliy creatures 
of God, and, as such, endowed by him with rights. Let, then, 
that noble truth, and that simple, majestic sentence in which 
that truth was uttered, stand untouched and unharmed, to the 
everlasting honor of the men who proclaimed it, and of the 
country which adopted it. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
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say that in overthrowing Judge Taney’s interpretation of the 
Declaration, we at the same time overthrow his inference from 
it with respect to the meaning of the Constitution. 

Judge Taney, both under this head and elsewhere, speaks 
as if there had been a great change in this country in favor of 
the blacks, since the Revolution, so great that, while in 1776, 
the sentence that “all men are created equal,” would of course 
be understood to mean only white men, now it would be under- 
stood to embrace the whole human family. We wish we could 
think so, but we believe the reverse is nearer the reality. We 
have not space to discuss this extensively. But is it not a fact 
that the electoral franchise has been taken from the blacks in 
several states where they once possessed it? Is it not acknow- 
ledged that among the most eminent Southern statesmen there 
has been a great departure—a great apostasy, we should rather 
call it—from the opinions of the Revolutionary era? If a con- 
vention were to be called now to frame a Constitution for the 
country, has Virginia a Madison whom she would send to watch 
over its deliberations, and, like a Roman Consul, take care that 
the Constitution have in it no recognition of property in man ? 
Could the word “slave” be kept out of it? We do not believe it. 
Nay, could such an opinion as this of Chief Justice Taney, we 
speak it with reverence, have proceeded from the United States 
Court in its earlier days, from a Jay, an Ellsworth, or a Mar- 
shall? We take the fact to be this: that among the low and 
vicious there has been a great increase of prejudice and hostility 
against the blacks, owing to the incessant appeals made to these 
feelings by demagogues ; that the large class of mere politicians, 
who so much control the politics of the country, have an 
increasing readiness to sacrifice the interests of this poor and 
feeble and degraded race, for the sake of promoting their 
own party interests; but that the large, middle class in the 
community are beginning to take (and we thank God for it) 
more humane views on this subject. But it is not that portion 
of the people that control the politics of the country. It is ob- 
vious enough what an unfair advantage this statement gives the 
argument of the Chief Justice. It enables him to appeal to all 
the mean and vulgar prejudices which have been so long and so 
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sedulously excited against the blacks, and, then, to add, asa 
special stimulant, “the blacks were still more degraded and 
trodden down by our fathers than by us.” 

Ill. The Constitution. We at last have arrived at a topic 
which pertains directly to the point in question. To compare 
one part of the Constitution with another, in order to give a 
consistent meaning to the whole, is germaine to any issue in- 
volving the interpretation of any particular clause. But when 
we come to examine the clauses which are referred to as hav- 
ing a bearing upon the present issue, we find them used by 
Judge Taney simply to prove a fact outside of the Constitution 
—the regard in which the negro race was held in the commn- 
nity. But we will follow him step by step :— 

“ But there are two clauses in the Constitution which point directly and spe- 
cifically to the negro race as a separate class of persons, and show. clearly that 
they were not regarded as a portion of the people or citizens of the government 
then formed. 

“ One of these clauses reserves to each of the thirteen states the right to im- 
port s!aves until the year 1808, if it think proper. And by the other provision, 
the states pledge themselves to each other to maintain the right of property of 
the master, by delivering up to him any slave who may have escaped from his 
service, and be found within their respective territories. By the first above- 
mentioned clause, therefore, the right to purchase and hold this property is 
directly sanctioned and authorized for twenty years by the people who framed 
the Constitution, And by the second, they pledge themselves to maintain and 


uphold the right of the master in the manner specified, so long as the govern- 
ment they then formed should endure.” 


We have now before us the clauses of the Constitution stated 
in the strongest manner, from which Judge Taney is to draw 
his conclusion, that negro citizens of a state are not citizens of 
the United States, tor that is the only question. Let us see 
how he draws it :— 

“And these two provisions show, conclusively, that neither the 
description of persons there referred to, nor their descendants, 
were embraced in any of the other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion ; for certainly these two clauses were not intended to con- 
fer on them or their posterity the blessings of liberty, or any 
of the personal rights so carefully provided for the citizen.” 

One sentence answers all this. Judge Taney says that the 
negroes referred to in these two clauses are slaves ; but no one 
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contends that slaves are citizens, or that the Constitution “ has 
provided for them the blessings of liberty,” the question being 
whether negro citizens of a state are or are not citizens of the 
United States. 

But Judge Taney, as if conscious of the weakness of this rea- 
soning, tries to identify free negross with slaves. He says that, 
at that time, “ they were regarded as a part of the slave popu- 
lation, rather than free.” To this naked assertion we oppose 
the fact, that free negroes were citizens at least in some of the 
states, the citizens of which were engaged in the slave-trade. 

But Judge Taney has another argument in favor of identify- 
ing free negroes with slaves :— 


“The slave-trade,” he says, “ was openly carried on, and fortunes accumu- 
lated by it, without reproach from the people of the states where they (?) re- 
sided. And it can hardly be supposed that in states where it was then coun- 
tenanced in its worst form—that is, in the seizure and transportation—the peo- 
ple could have regarded those who were emancipated as entitled to equal rights 
with themselves.” 


We intend no disrespect to Judge Taney, but we must 
answer this argument with the same brevity as we answered 
the last. How they regarded the free-negro is a matter of 
fact, and the fact is, that whether they regarded them as havy- 
ing “equal rights with themselves,” or not, they did regard 
them in several states, at least, as entitled to the right of 
citizenship. 

IV. Laws of the Several States. The laws here referred 
to, were passed, says Judge Taney, some after the Declaration 
of Independence and before the Constitution was adopted, and 
some since the government went into operation. But we do 
not think it necessary to examine this topic with the same 
minute investigation as the preceding ones. It would be 
merely traversing the same ground, and we should be obliged 
to repeat arguments which we have already advanced, in 
speaking of the Colonial laws. 

We will, however, make a few-remarks upon what is said on 
the legislation of Connecticut in relation to negroes. Judge 
Taney first refers to an act passed October, 1788, prohibiting 
the citizens of Connecticut from engaging in the slave trade, 
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and then adds,—* But up to the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, there is nothing in the legislation of the state. 
indicating any change of opinion as to the relative rights and 
position of the white and black races in this country, or indi- 
eating that it meant to place the latter, when free, upon a 
level with its citizens ;—and certainly nothing which would 
have led the slaveholding states to suppose that Connecticut 
designed to claim for them, under the new Constitution, the 
equal rights and privileges and rank of citizens of every other 
state.” We do not suppose the statesmen of the slave-holding 
states examined, the legislation of Connecticut to learn what 
she designed to claim under the Constitution. ‘They more 
probably went to the Constitution itself,—if they had any 
anxiety on that point, which we do not believe,—to learn 
what rights that instrument conferred upon her. And upon 
that question, they could have hid no very grave doubts, 
since all of them, except South Carolina and Georgia, voted 
against inserting the word “ white” into the article of the 
Confederation which secured mutual privileges to “the free 
inhabitants” of each state, and which was the basis of the 
article in the Constitution, and Virginia herself had just 
before (1783) passed a law, expressly declaring, that “ all free 
persons, born within the territory of this Commonwealth, 
shall be deemed citizens of this Commonwealth.” Judge 
Taney is here most manifestly judging of the Virginia of the 
Revolution, and of the other slave states of that period, by the 
Virginia of to-day, and by the consolidated empire of slavery, 
which now makes its power felt in the legislature of every 
free state in the Union. 

Judge Taney next refers to the Act of 1774, forbidding the 
further importation of slaves into the state, and to the Act of 
1784, by which “ the issue of slaves, born after a time therein 
mentioned, were to be free at a certain age.” He then pro- 
ceeds to say, “ And still further pursuing its legislation, we 
find that in the same statute passed in 1774, which prohibited 
the further importation of slaves into the state, there is also a 
provision by which any negro, Indian, or mulatto servant, who 
was found wandering out of the place to which he belonged, 
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without a written pass such as is therein described, was made 
liable to be seized by any one, and taken before the next 
authority to be examined and delivered up to his master—who 
was required to pay the charge which had accrued thereby. 
And a subsequent section of the same law provides, that if any 
free negro shall travel without such pass, and shall be stopped, 
seized, or taken up, he shall pay all charges arising thereby.” 

Now, will it be believed that these provisions, which Judge 
Taney says may be found in the law of 1774, prohibiting the 
farther importation of slaves, are not to be found there? that 
the law “to prevent the running away of Indian and negro 
servants,” which he partially quoted, was passed, not in 1774, 
but in 1702! and that this law was founded on a still earlier 
law, relating to negro servants only, and passed in 1690! It 
may be added, also, that the law of 1702, is not confined to 
negro or Indian servants, but embraces “ vagrant or suspected 
persons,”—who of course must have been white—* wandering 
from town to town, having no certificate as aforesaid,” so that 
if it be true, as Judge Taney says, that “free negroes and 
mulattoes were associated with servants and slaves in the 
police regulations established by the laws of the state,” it is 
also true that they were associated with white persons of va- 
grunt habits. We have said in a note to a previous page, that 
we were aware of the misapprehension of historical facts in 
the Opinion of the Court. We have to acknowledge, however, 
we were not so fully aware of them as we supposed. But was 
it in the range of probabilities that the Chief Justice of the 
highest judicial tribunal in America, could have made such a 
mistake as to introduce two of the almost earliest laws of Con- 
necticut as clauses of a law passed nearly a century later? 
Judge Taney is evidently not well acquainted with the scru- 
pulous care which the earlier settlers of Connecticut exercised 
without discrimination towards all persons over whom they were 
called tobearrule. But if they were severe, they did not deprive 
them of the protection of law. In an act passed in 1730, for 
punishing “ Negro, Indian, or Mulatto slaves,” who should 
* utter, publish, and speak such words of any person, that would 
by law be actionable, if the same were uttered, published, 
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or spoken by any free person, or any other,” it is provided 
that “such Negro, Indian, or Mulatto slaves, be not debarred 
from making such pleas, and offering such evidence in his or 
their defense or justification on such trial, as any other person 
might make use of, being sued in an action of defamation.” 

Judge Taney next refers to the famous, or rather infamous, 
school-law, which, to give his words, “ Made it penal to set 
up or establish any school in that state for the instruction 
of persons of the African race, not inhabitants of the state, 
or to instruct or teach in any such school or institution, or 
board or harbor for that purpose, any such person, without the 
previous consent in writing of the civil authorities of the town 
in which such school might be.” We copy these words with 
feelings far different from those with which Judge Taney wrote 
them. To us they speak of the perpetual disgrace of our 
state, but to the Chief Justice, they furnished a sharp sting to 
his argument, and he has done what he could to make the 
sting a lasting one. 

Judge Taney then refers to the case of the State v. Cran- 
dall, and to the ruling of Judge Daggett, that free negroes 
were not citizens of the United States, and adds, that, though 
the case was carried up to the Court of Errors, and the ques- 
tion fully argued, the case went off upon another point, and no 
opinion was expressed on this question. It is true no opinion 
was expressed, but it is not true no opinion was formed. It 
has seemed to us very desirable that the opinions of the judges 
on the point should be known and put on record. We, there- 
fore, sought information from Chief Justice Williams, who ex- 
presses himself as desirous “ that the Supreme Court of Con- 
neeticut may not be charged with the weight of that opinion.” 
What we say, therefore, of the opinions of the several judges 
is to be regarded as given on his authority. The court con- 
sisted of Chief Justice Daggett and Judges Peters, Williams, 
Bissell and Church. We have the declaration of Judge Wil- 
liams as to his own opinion, and Judge Bissell, in a letter to 
Judge Williams, since the decision in the case of Dred 
Scott, says, “I have not and never had a doubt on the subject, 
and more than once or twice heard Judge Church speak in no 
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measured terms of disapproval of the doctrines laid down 
at the circuit. I believe we all thought the judge was in the 
wrong.” Judge Peters was absent, but, says Judge Williams, 
“from his known general opinion on the questions connected 
with the subject of slavery, I cannot doubt that his views con- 
curred with ours.” It is not known that Chief Justice Dag- 
gett changed his opinion. 

Judge Taney concludes his observation on the state laws of 
Connecticut with the remark, that “ We have made this par- 
ticular examination into the legislative and judicial action of 
Connecticut, because, from the early hostility it displayed to 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa, we may expect to find 
laws of that state as lenient and favorable to the subject race 
as those of any other state in the Union; and if we find that 
at the time the Constitution was adopted they were not even 
there raised to the rank of citizens, but were still held and 
treated as property, and the laws relating to them passed with 
reference altogether to the interest and convenience of the 
white race, we shall hardly find them elevated to a higher 
rank anywhere else.” We thank him for his favorable no- 
tice of our state, though we do not think ourselves par- 
ticularly deserving. But our gratitude for the compliment 
must not prevent us from correcting the assertion, that at the 
time the Constitution was adopted, free negroes “were not 
raised to the rank of citizens.” Free negroes have always 
been citizens of Connecticut, and were electors till the revis- 
ion of the Constitution, in 1818. 

Judge Taney having gone through with the proofs drawn 
from the laws of the several states of the degradation of free 
negroes, proceeds to draw a general conclusion, and to introduce 
some incidental topics before entering upon his next head of 
argument. We follow him here. 

“Tt cannot be supposed that they ””—the thirteen states who 
through their representatives met in Convention to form the 
Constitution—* intended to secure to them (free blacks) rights 
and privileges, and rank in the new political body thronghout 
the Union, which every one of them denied within the limits 
of its own domain.” 
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Bat the majority of them did not deny the rights of citizen- 
ship to the free negro, and is it not equally supposable, that 
when they adopted the principle that “the citizens of each 
state shall be’ entitled to all the immunities and privileges of 


citizens in the several states,” they did intend to embrace their 
own free negro citizens ? 


In this connection, Judge Taney argues as to the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution, from what he supposes the 
Southern states would have demanded the clause to be. We 
quote the whole paragraph :— 


“It cannot be believed that the large slave-holding states-regarded them as 
included in the word citizens, or would have consented to a Constitution which 
might compel them to receive them in that character from another state. For 
if they were so received, and entitled to the immunities and privileges of citi- 
zens, it would exempt them from the operation of the special laws and from 
the police regulations which they considered to be necessary for their own 
safety. It would give to persons of the negro race, who were recognized as 
citizens of any one state of the Union, the right to enter every other state 
whenever they pleased, singly or in companies, without pass or passport, and 
without obstruction, to sojourn there as long as they pleased, to go where they 
pleased at every hour of the day or night, without molestation, unless. they 
committed some violation of law for which a white man would be punished, 
and it would give them the full liberty of speech in public and in private, upon 
all subjects upon which its own citizens might speak; to hold public meetings 
upon public affairs, and to keep and carry arms wherever they went. And all 
this would be done in the face of the subject race of the same color, both free 
and slaves, and inevitably producing discontent and insubordinatiow among 
them, and endangering the peace and safety of the state. 

“It is impossible to believe that the great men of the slave-holding states, 
who took so large a share in framing the Constitution of the United States, 
aud exercised so much influence in procuring its adoption, could have been so 


forgetful or regardless of their own sufety, and the safety of those whv trusted 
and confided in them.” 


This is the strongest portion of Judge Taney’s argument. 
We will give it a careful consideration. 

1. The inconveniences resulting to the Southern states from 
the operation of this clause are greatly magnified. That the 
free negro citizens of the several states would, under this 
article of the Constitution, become citizens of the United 
States, was well known at the time. We have had the ex- 
perience of more than half a century, and few evils have 
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been suffered from this clause, and we doubt if there would be 
any for the next half century, if this decision had never been 
made. We must think, therefore, that the basis on which the 
inference rests is not a very strong one. Indeed, is it not ob- 
vious that Judge Taney is interpreting past history with the 
feelings of the present ? 

2. But we deny the validity of the inference as to the inten- 
tion of Southern statesmen, let the premises be ever so strong. 
It is not the province of the Court to legislate, but to inter- 
pret. These topics of inconvenience, therefore, cannot be in- 
tended as arguments against the policy of the clause, but as 
indications of the meaning of the clause in the minds of those 
who made it. It is claimed that when the great men of the 
slave-holding states made or assented to this clause of the 
Constitution, that “ the citizens of each state.should be enti- 
tled” to the privilege of a general citizenship in the United 
States, they must have meant, not what their words say they 
mean, but what the circumstances of the case show they must 
have meant. But we ask, as we have often asked before, can 
conjectures of this kind, however plausible, nullify the plainest 
language of the Constitution? Indeed, when shall this kind 
of interpretation end? This clause gives to abolitionists the 
right to enter any state whenever they please, singly or in 
companies, without pass or passport, and without obstruction, to 
sojourn there as long as they please ; to hold public meetings 
upon public affairs, and to enjoy full liberty of speech, in pub- 
lic and private, upon any subject whatever. Here is a casus 
omissus, and it is impossible to believe, that if it had occurred 
to the great men of the slave-holding states, they would have 
been so reckless of these dangers as to accede to such a privi- 
lege. And it is but fair to take into view the new emergen- 
cies which have arisen, and act as we are sure they would have 
acted, if these circumstances had existed then. On the basis 
of Judge Taney’s reasoning, we think an ingenious judge might 
make out a plausible case for excluding abolitionists from ex- 
ercising this right; and if, for the next half century, we go 
forward in the same direction as we have been going for the 
last half, it would not be the strangest thing in the world to 
find some subsequent Chief Justice excluding white citizens, 
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as Judge Taney now excludes black citizens, from this protec- 
tion of the Constitution, on the ground of what the framers of 
the Constitution would have done, if the given case had then 
existed. 

3. But we not only deny the inference as to the meaning 
the Southern statesmen gave to this clause, but we assert 
that under the circumstances they must have understood it ac- 
cording as it now reads, for there were free negro citizens in 
the majority of the states at the adoption of the Constitution. 
The history of the clause shows that the subject of the free 
negro citizens was before them at the time, and they must have 
known that this clause would give them the privilege of gene- 
ral citizenship in the United States. 

It may be remembered that in the earlier part of the discus- 
sion, Judge Taney argued, that because aliens might be made 
citizens of a state without being thereby citizens of the United 
States, so, “for the same reason,” there might be negro citi- 
zens of a state without being citizens of the United States. 
Judge Taney here reverts to that argument, and attempts to 
fortify it. Although we have shown that there was no anal- 
ogy between the cases, we will, nevertheless, consider what 
Judge Taney has made out in his second attempt. The whole 
force of his argument is expressed in the following sentence :— 


“ And when we find the states guarding themselves from the indiscreet or 
improper admission by other states, of emigrants from other countries, by giv- 
ing the power exclusively to Congress, we cannot fail to see that they could 
never have left with the states a much more important power—that is, the 
power of transforming into citizens a numerous class of persona, who in that 
character would be much more dangerous to the peace and safety of a large 
portion of the union, than the few foreigners one of the states might im- 
properly naturalize.” 


True, we do find the states guarding themselves against the 
alien citizens of the other states, and they do it by an express 
clause of the Constitution ; but we do not find them guarding 
themselves against the negro citizens of the other States; neither 
by an express clause of the Constittuion, or by any clause 
which implies. Is not this demonstration, that the founders of 
the Constitution did not take the same view of the case as 
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Judge Taney does? Nay, is it not full proof that they did not 
mean to exclude negro citizens of the state from the privileges 
of general citizenship? Their attention, according to Judge 
Taney, was directed to the very point—to the danger which might 
accrue, under the privilege of general citizenship, from particu- 
lar classes of citizens in the individual states. But while con- 
templating this danger from aliens—and it is well known that 
great danger was anticipated from foreign emigration through- 
out the country—and guarding against them, they had no fears 
of negro citizens, nor took any precautions against them. 
Judge Taney subjoins :— 

“The Constitution upon its adoption took from the states all power by any 
subsequent legislation, to introduce as citizens into the political family of the 
United States, any one, no matter where born, or what might be his character 


or condition ; and it gave to Congress the power to confer this character upon 
men only who were born outside of the dominion of the United States.” 


This is the same argument as the preceding, though differ- 
ently and obscurely expressed. We give it the same answer. 
True, Congress has the sole power, by the express language of 
the Constitution, to make the alien citizens of a state, citizens 
of the United States—but all the other citizens are, as a mat- 
ter of course, citizens of the United States. In the case of alien 
citizens, the action of Congress: is necessary, because the Con- 
stitution requires it; in the matter of native-born citizens, no 
action is necessary, for the Constitution makes them citizens 
without any action of Congress. The same ultimate authority 
rules in both cases,—the express words of the Constitution. 

VI. The clause in the articles of Confederation upon the 
point of citizenship. The clause is, “ that the free inhabitants 
of each of the states, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from jus- 
tice, excepted, shall be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of free citizens in the several states.” Judge Taney re- 
marks upon this as follows :— 


“Notwithstanding the generality of the words, ‘ free inhabitants,’ it is very 
clear, that, according to their accepted meaning in that day, they did not in- 
clude the African race, whether free or not; for the fifth section of the ninth 
article proves that Congress should have the power to agree upon the land forces 
to be raised, and to make requisition from each state for its quota, in propor- 
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tion to the number of white inhabitants in such state, which requisition should 
be binding.” 

The connection between this argument and what it is al- 
ledged to prove, is not very clear upon the face of it. We 
proceed, then, to quote :— 


“Words could hardly have been used which more strongly mark the line of 
distinction between the citizen and the subject; the free and the subjugated 
races. The latter were not even counted when the inhabitants of a state were 
to be embodied ia proportion to its numbers for the general defense. And it 
cannot for a moment be supposed, that a class of persons thus separated and 
rejected from those who formed the sovereignty of the states, were yet intend. 
ed to be included under the words ‘free inhabitants’ in the preceding article, 
to whom privileges and immunities were so carefully secured in every state.” 

This is the same line of argument which Judge Taney used 
in attempting to prove that “all men,” in the Declaration of 
Independence, means “ all white men.” It is an assertion that 
those who drew up the clause must have meant by “ free inhab- 
itants,” “free” white “inhabitants,” although their language 
says the very opposite, and for the reason that they held 
the black race as a subjugated one, which was_ broadly 
separated from “ the sovereignty ” of the land. The degrada- 
tion of the race is so great that it cannot be supposed “ for a 
moment” it was meant to include them in the terms “ free 
inhabitants.” Nowhere else has Judge Taney expressed him- 
self more confidently of the correctness of his conclusion. He 
here, in fact, condenses his whole argument, and gives its sam 
and substance. 

Now, as it seems to us, the utter falsity of this argument 
can be demonstrated. The words in dispute are, “ The free in- 
habitants of the states.” When this clause was under discus- 
sion, it was moved by the delegates from South Carolina to in- 
sert the word “ white,” so that it would read, “ The free white 
inhabitants of the states ;” as Judge Taney would now read it. 
Two states voted for the amendment; eight against it, and one 
divided. Can anything show more clearly that the inference, 
drawn from the degradation of the race, that the framers of the 
article did not intend to embrace negroes under the expression 
“ free inhabitants,” is absolutely untrue ?. Judge Taney says, “ It 
is very clear, that according to their accepted meaning in that 
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day, the words ‘free inhabitants’ did not include the African 
race;” but those who used these words say in the most unequiv- 
ocal manner that they did include them. Judge Taney says, 
“Tt cannot for a moment be supposed that a class of persons, 
thus separated and rejected from those who formed the sov- 
ereignity of the states,”"—in plain terms, free negroes—“ were 
intended to be included under the words ‘ free inhabitants ; ” 
but the framers of the clause say they were intended to be in- 
cluded. It is not possible that refutation should be more com- 
plete. The men themselves, if they were present before Judge 
Taney, could only say to him, “ We do not mean what you say 
we do; we do intend to include free negroes under the expres- 
sion, free inhabitants.” But this they did say, when by an ex- 
press vote they refused to say “free white inhabitants.” But 
this refutation applies to the entire argument of Judge Taney. 
If his argument, from the degradation of the negro, is not ade- 
quate to justify the interpolation of the word “white” into 
this clause in the article of the Confederation, neither is’ it, to 
justify the interpolation of it into the clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which was borrowed from it, and that but a few years 
afterwards, and in part by the same men who framed the ori- 
ginal clause. 

Judge Taney lays much stress upon the change of the word 
“ inhabitants” into “ citizens.” 

“The word citizen excluded, and no doubt intended to exclude, foreigners 
who had not become citizens of some one of the states when the Constitution 
was adopted, and also every description of persons who were not fully recog- 
nized as citizens in the several states. This, upon any fair construction of the 
instruments to which we have referred, was evidently the object and purpose 
of this change of words.” 

We will quote Justice Curtis’s answer to this :— 


“It has been suggested, that in adopting it into the Constitution, the words 
‘free inhabitants’ were changed for the word ‘citizens.’ An examination 
of the forms of expression commonly used in the state papers of that day, 
and an attention to the substance of this article of the Confederation, will show 
that the words ‘ free inhabitants,’ as then used, were synonymous with citizens. 
When the articles of Confederation were adopted, we were in the midst of the 
war of Revolution, and there were very few persons then embraced in the words 
‘free inhabitants’ who were not born on our soil. It was not a time when 
many, save the children of the soil, were willing to embark their fortunes in 
our cause; and though there might be an inaccuracy in the uses of words to 
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eall free inhabitants citizens, it was then a technical rather than a substantial 
difference. If we look into the Constitutions and state papers of that periods 
we find the inhabitants or people of these colonies. or the inhabitants of this 
state, or commonwealth, employed to designate those whom we should now 
denominate citizens. The substance and purpose of the article prove it was in 
this sense it used these words: it secures to the free inhabitants of each state 
the privileges and immunities of free citizens in every state. It is not conceiv- 
able that the states should have agreed to extend the privileges of citizenship 
to persons not entitled to enjoy the privileges of citizens in the states where 
they dwelt ; that under this article there was a class of persons in some of the 
states, not citizens, to whom were secured all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens when they went into other states; and the just conclusion is, that 
though the Constitution cured an inaccuracy of language, it left the substance 
of this article in the National Constitution the same as it was in the Article of 
Confederation.” 

VII. Laws of Congress. Judge Taney attempts to show 
that “ Congress has repeatedly legislated upon the same con- 
struction of the Constitution that we have given.” He refers 
especially to the Naturalization Law of 1790, and a law relat- 
ing to the employment of sailors on board public vessels. . We 
refer to them briefly. 

1. The Naturalization Law. This law “ confines the right of 
becoming citizens to ‘aliens, being free white persons.’” Now, 
Judge Taney admits that “the Constitution does not limit the 
power of Congress in this respect to white persons. But,” he 
adds, “ the language of the law above quoted, shows that citi- 
zenship at that time was perfectly understood to be confined to 
the white race.” We are unable to reconcile these positicns. 
Congress has the power, granted by the Constitution, “ to es- 
tablish an uniform rule of naturalization,” and Judge Taney 
admits that under this article Congress may make colored per- 
sons, who are aliens, citizens of the United States. If the Con- 
gress then had extended their power so as to embrace colored 
persons who were aliens, and under that rule such persons had 
been citizens of the United States, they would have become so 
constitutionally. Why, then, does it not fullow that the Con- 
stitution does allow of colored persons being citizens of the 
United States? Judge Taney, however, argues from the law 
of Congress—confining citizenship to whites of foreign birth— 
that it shows that citizenship was understood, at that time, to 
be confined to the white race. But if Congress understood the 
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power of naturalization as Judge Taney understands it, to em- 
brace blacks as well as whites, no such thing could have been 
supposed, 

2 and 3. The Militia and Navy Law. The former directs 
every free able-bodied white male citizen shall be enrolled in the 
militia, but yet, in the very terms, implies that there were free, 
able-bodied citizens who were not white ; while the latter ex- 
cludes from the United States vessels any person or persons, ex- 
cept citizens of the United States, or persons of color, natives 
of the United States, but nothing hinders here from including 
these colored persons who are citizens under the first class, 
leaving other colored persons to be included in the other. 

Judge Taney concludes his argument by a reference to the 
refusal of the Secretaries of State to grant passports to negroes 
as citizens of the United States. This evidence is worth just 
what the opinion of the distinguished lawyers who advised it 
is worth, and no more. ‘Truly, Judge Taney would not settle 
a constitutional question by a canvass of the opinion of lawyers 
for and against it. Perhaps in such a canvass, his own opinion 
in the present case might be reversed. 

We have thus gone through with that portion of the Opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the Dred ‘Scott case which relates to 
negro citizenship. We fear we have been tedious to our readers, 
from the frequent repetition of the argument, but this has been 
forced upon us by the character of the Opinion we were dis- 
cussing. We felt anxious for ourselves to follow the course of 
the reasoning which the Chief Justice adopted, and to find out, 
if possible, the real ground of so strange a decision. We have 
given his argument at length, and have examined it, as far as 
we are conscious, with candor. We leave the results with the 
reader ; for our own part, we think the reasoning is as weak as 
the decision is revolting to every just and humane feeling. To 
such a feeling the decision would be equally revolting, even if 
it had been a true exposition of the Constitution ; the only dif- 
ference being, that in that case it would throw back the disgrace 
of such injustice and inhumanity upon the Constitution itself. 

We said at the outset that the decision might be as harmful 
to the whites as to the blacks. We are more and more con- 
vinced of the dangerous character of the mode which the Court 
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has adopted of interpreting the Constitution, and of the results 
to which it has led in the present case. We mention three 
things in particular. 

1. If a sentence so plain as this, that “all men are created 
equal,” can be interpreted by the highest legal tribunal in this 
land to mean, “ that all men, but negroes, are created equal ;” 
if the expression, “the free inhabitants of the states,” can 
be converted into “the free inhabitants of the states, except 
negroes,” and that too in the face of a contemporaneous inter- 
pretation which rejected the exception, and that interpretation 
too made by the very men who framed the article; if “the 
citizens of each state” can be made to mean “ a portion of the 
citizens of each state,” in defiance of an absolute silence as to 
such limitation in the Constitution itself, what is there in the 
Constitution that can stand firm? It can be made to mean 
anything a dominant party chooses to have it. Take a case. 
Judge Taney acknowledges that the Constitution grants power 
to Congress to make a Naturalization Law, which shall em- 
brace blacks of foreign birth, yet he need not have made this 
concession, and we wonder he did make it. For the same kind 
of argument by which he tries to prove that “ all men” means 
“all men but negroes,” would equally well prove that “ the 
naturalization of foreigners” means “ the naturalization of all 
foreigners but negroes.” It is a little remarkable that a con- 
struction of the Constitution of the loosest possible kind, which 
makes everything uncertain, should have proceeded from the 
avowed and peculiar friends of a strict construction of the 
Constitution. 

2. The power which this decision gives to the General Gov- 
ernment over the states, in principle, stops not short of reduc- 
ing the states into mere dependencies upon the National Gov- 
ernment—dependent upon it for determining who among their 
own citizens shall enjoy privileges and immunities in other 
states; dependent upon it for determining who among their 
own citizens shall vote for President and Vice-President of the 
country, for it depends, according to this decision, upon the 
General Government alone to determine what citizens of the 
State shall be selected to constitute the sovereign people of the 
United States. Upon this point, we quote from Justice Curtis : 
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“If it be admitted that the Constitution has enabled Congress to declare 
what free persons, born within the several states, shall be citizens of the United 
States, it must at the same time be admitted that it is an unlimited power. If 
this subject is within the control of Congress, it must depend wholly on its 
discretion. For, certainly, no limits of that discretion can be found in the Con- 
stitution, which is wholly silent concerning it; and the necessary coasequence 
is, that the Federal Government may select classes of persons within the seve- 
ral states who alone can be entitled to the political privileges of citizenship of 
the United States. If this power exists, what persons born within the states 
may be President or Vice-President of the United States, or members of either 
House of Congress, or hold any office or enjoy any privilege whereof citizen- 
ship of the United States is a necessary qualification, must depend solely on 
the will of Congress. By virtue of it, though Congress can grant no title of 
nobility, they may create an oligarchy, in whose hands would be concentrated 
the entire power of the Federal Government. 

“It is a substantive power, distinct in its nature from all others; capable of 
affecting not only the relations of the states to the General Guvernment, but 
of controlling the political condition of the people of the United States.” 

It is not a little remarkable that this enormous consolidation 
of power in the General Government, and this heavy blow at 
the power and dignity of the states, should have proceeded 
from those who are the strongest advocates of State Rights. 

3. But the most remarkable thing in this most remarkable 
decision, is the stroke aimed at the Declaration of Independence. 
The interpretation of that instrument, adopted by the Court, 
absolutely destroys the fundamental principles upon which our 
democracy is built—we speak, of course, of democracy as a form 
of government, not as a party—and converts the noblest decla- 
ration of political principles ever made in history into an idle 
assertion, which, so far from being self-evident, is not even true. 
The principles of construction adopted in this case, and the re- 
sults of the present application of them, in their bearing upon 
the rights and dignity of the state, and upon the very founda- 
tion of our state democracies, make this decision far more im- 
portant to the whites than to the blacks, and in this aspect of 
it we think the decision of the Court has not yet begun to re- 
ceive the attention it deserves, or will receive. 

We have not thought it necessary to canvass the opinion of 
each judge; it is enough that such an opinion has been pro- 
nounced by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of this 
land, especially supported as it is by a majority of the Court. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Amona the books lately received at the library of Yale College, are 
several important works on subjects interesting to our readers. 


“A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, by J. 
B. Mozley, B. D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford,” (London, 
1855,) involves a full discussion, both historical and critical, of the 
theme, and handles of course the related subjects of theology, especially 
the doctrine of Original Sin. From the examination which we have 
given the work, we are disposed to regard it as one of the most able 
publications on theology, which have recently appeared in England. It 
is written in a calm, lucid style, evinces a complete mastery of the his- 
tory of thinking on the subject, together with great talents for meta- 
physical inquiries. The author maintains that there are two truths, or 
rather two sets of truths,—both established by reason and scripture, both 
acknowledged by the commen sense of mankind, and forming parts of 
the Christian faith ; but still irreconcilable, and apparently opposite to 
one another. The mode, consequently, in which each of them is to be 
held, forms a very interesting part of the discussion. 


The volumes published under the title of “The Congregational Lec- 
ture,” are handsomely printed in a new octavo edition, (London, 1853- 
4-57.) Among them are included Payne on “ Original Sin,” Davidson 
on the “ Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament,” Stowell on “The 
Work of the Spirit,” Hamilton on “Rewards and Punishments,” &c. 


They are, of course, unequal in value, but most of them deserve to be 
read. 


Dr. John Pye Smith’s “First Series of Christian Theology,” (London, 
1854,) is properly described in the title—it being an outline, and not an 
elaborate discussion of systematic or dogmatic theology. Why, by the 
way, do not writers on this branch of theology use the term “ dogmat- 
ic,” or an equivalent, instead of implying, as they are apt to do, that 
there is no department of theology besides the one on which they 
write? This work of Smith contains valuable references to the stand- 
ard English, and to some of the standard German writers, under the va- 
rious topics. The author has no more precise phrase whereby to desig- 
nate Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, than “infatuated speculators of Germany.” 
(p. 111.) 
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The “Oxford Essays” and the “ Cambridge Essays” for the last three 
years, present in beautiful type and paper, contributions by members of 
the Universities. Of these, we mention the paper on “ Comparative 
Mythology,” by Max Miller, (Oxford, 1856 ;) “The Plurality of Worlds,” 
by Henry J. S. Smith, (Oxford, 1855 ;) a review of Whewell and Sir 
David Brewster; “Schemes of Christian Comprehension,” by Rev. H. 
B. Wilson, (Oxford, 1855 ;) “ Coleridge,” by J. F. A. Hart, M. A., (Ox- 
ford, 1856.) In the Cambridge Essays, (1855,) we find a pleasant paper 
by Charles Astor Bristed, B. A.,on “The English Language in Amer- 
ica.” To illustrate common deviations in conversation, from English 
usage, the author supposes an extract from a conversation between two 
American gentlemen, one of whom joins the other in the country, and 
relates a series of accidents that happened to him on leaving the city. 
We quote the passage, inserting after the words printed in italics, (which 
in the sense here given them, are peculiar to America,) the words which 
an Englishman would use in the room of them. 

“First of all our new waiter [footman] forgot to go to the bookstore 
[bookseller’s shop or bookshop] for your parcel, so that was left behind. 
I am afraid that it will be as long on the road as the last bouquet you 
sent us, which was quite wilted [withered] when it arrived. Then as I 
was riding [driving] down quietly in a hack, [hackney coach] one of 
the horses, a vicious looking sorrel, [chestnut] tried to run away, and 
the hack did run into a wagon, and upset it. When the horse was 
stopped, he began to kick, and kicked away his whiffle tree [splinter-bar] 
and the dash-board, [splash-board.] I jumped out on the sidewalk 
|causeway, ¢rottoir,] and fell against a lady who was coming down her 
stoop, [steps.] Neither of us was hurt, but I tore my pantaloons, [trou- 
sers] and broke a suspender, [one of my braces] and the lady’s hat 
[bonnet] was crushed. As we were only two blocks from the steamboat, 
I carried my small amount of baygage [luggage] on board myself, and 
the first person I saw was X—-—, whom you admire so much ; and he 
is clever, [amiable] certainly, but I should say, though he is your friend, 
decidedly silly.” The word wagon is used in England to denote only a 
heavy vehicle. 


The “Bampton Lectures” for 1856, by Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, 
M. A., are on the “ Mosaic Dispensation considered as introductory to 
Christianity.” The first two lectures are on “The Structure of the 
Theocracy.” The author considers the Theocracy, I, As a means of 
perpetuating the Sacred Records, and repelling the noxious influences of 
heathenism ; IT, as a school of discipline, intended to operate on the 
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subject from without inwards; III, as an earthly figure of the inner 
Theocracy of the spirit. The third lecture is on the “ Levitical Priest- 
hood and Sacrifices ;” the fourth, on “the Priesthood and Sacrifice of 
Christ ;” the fifth on “the Prophetic Revelation ;” the sixth on “ Juda- 
ism in its interior aspect,” and the seventh, on “the Synagogue in its 
relation to the invisible Church.” The eighth and concluding lecture is 
on “the Prevalent Errors on the relation of the Law to the Gospel,”— 
which are divided into two classes; I. Antinomianism; II. Tendency 
to reconstruct the Gospel on the principles of the legal economy. The 
motto of this instructive work is the beautiful sentiment of Augustin: 
Novum Testamentum in vetere velabatur: vetus Testamentum in novo 
revelatur.” Serm. elx. 


The volume of “ Bampton Lectures” for 1853, consists of eight dis- 
courses by William Thompson, M. A., on the Atoning Work of Christ. 
Lecture I. The Need of Mediation. Lect, 2. Heathen Views of Media- 
tion, Lect. III. Jewish Views of Redemption through Messiah, Lect. 
IV. The Gospel Account of Jesus Christ. Lect. V. Scriptural State- 
ments as to the Atonement. Lect. VI. Theories on the Atonement in 
the early Church. Lect. VII. Recapitulation, and Statement of the Doc- 
trine. Lect. VIII. Appropriation of the Doctrine of the Atonement. 
The author holds to the reconciliation of God to man, or to the removal 
of an obstacle in the way of the exercise of mercy, through the death of 
Christ. But he discards the old or Anselmic theory of a literal com- 
pensation, or satisfaction of the Divine honor, effected by the sacrifice 
on the cross. These lectures would be full of interest to American di- 
vines, and ought to be republished in this country. 


Among the items of theological intelligence from Germany, is to be 
mentioned the complete publication of the second edition of Dorner’s 
well known work on the History of the Doctrine pertaining to the Per- 
son of Christ. The limits of this work have been very much extended 
in the new edition, principally in consequence of the desire of the author 
to furnish a thorough refutation of the erroneous views presented by 
Baur in his History of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in other publi- 
cations of the Tibingen school. Dorner belongs to the more liberal 
school of evangelical theologians, being in sympathy with Nitzsch, 
Miller, Tholuck, and men of their stamp. This, which is his principal 
work, is an important contribution to theological science. We may re- 
mark that he explains and criticizes, in a long note, the opinions of Dr. 
Bushnell, whom he styles “ein neuerer Vertreter des Patripassianis- 
mus, ”—(a new representative of Patripassianism.) 
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The indefatigable Chevalier Bunsen has published the first volume of 
his work entitled “God in History ; or the Progress of Faith in a Mor- 
al order of the World.” ‘Ihe main subject of the introductory volume 
is the religious consciousness (Gottesbewusstsein) of the Hebrews. He 
first considers “ the four leading personages,” viz: “ Abraham, the friend 
of God,” “ Moses, the law-giver and prophet,” “ Elias, the Seer, and peo- 
ple’s leader in the kingdom of Israel,” and “Jeremiah, the prophet of 
the sinking and falling kingdom.” The remainder of the volume is de- 
voted to an elaborate exposition of the religious ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the origin of the different books. 


Philological Studies with English Illustrations. By Jostan W. Gress, Prof. Sac. 
Liter., Yale College. New Haven: Durrie & Peck, 1857. 


We are prevented from giving, in our present number, as thorough a 
review of Prof. Gibbs’s work, as the value of his investigations would 
seem to require at our hands. We hope hereafter to procure from one 
of the few who are competent to the task, an appreciative discussion of 
this unpretending, but scholarly and instructive little volume. It is a 
collection of brief essays (upwards of eighty in number) on grammati- 
eal and philological principles, which the learned author has gathered 
from eminent German writers, and from his own researches and reflec- 
tions. The matters brought forward are new to most of our teachers 
and students. The style is lucid. There are no superfluous words. 
Each paragraph is clean, condensed, pithy. There is a natural anima- 
tion even, in the tone in which the writer handles his favorite subject. 
We do not see how any one who aims at a thorough acquaintance with 
the grammar of our tongue, can dispense with the study of this product 
of so much painstaking, and of so profound inquiries into the philoso- 


phy of language. 


The Child's Book of Nature. Three Parts in One. Part I. Plants. Part Il, 
Animals, Part IIL. Air, Water, Heat, Sight, de. By Worratveron Hooker. 
M. D. Illustrated by Numerous Engravings. New York: Published by 
Harper & Brothers, 1857. 


The title of this volume, from the facile pen of Dr. Hooker, clearly 
sets forth its contents. It is an admirable little work for the young, 
condensing and exhibiting in an interesting manner a great amount of 
information relative to animate and inanimate nature. It may be read 
with profit by “children of a larger growth.” Prepared to be used as 
a text book, and well adapted to kindle in the mind a love of nature, 
we hope it will be extensively introduced into our primary schools. We 
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Jearn that it has been already adopted in the public schools of New 
Haven, and is fast converting the pupils into inquisitive and enthusiastic 
naturalists. Many of the illustrations are drawings from nature, exe- 
cuted with much skill, by the son of the author, Dr. John W. Hooker. 


Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century, dc., dc. By Rev. Henry C. Fisn, 
With an Introductory Evsay. By Epwarps A. Park, D. D., Abbot Professor 
in Andover Theologica) Seminary. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


In our review of the “ History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence,” 
we ventured the prediction, that if Mr. Fish should complete his design, 
and give us a volume of the best sermons of living preachers, that vol- 
ume, though selected from the discourses of only a single generation, 
would equal in interest and value either of his former volumes, though 
the materials for these were drawn from the masterpieces of the great 
pulpit orators of eighteen centuries. Mr. Fish has now completed his 
design, and our prediction is verified. It is much to say of this volume 
that it is the fit companion of the former work, and worthily completes 
it. We ask those persons who are continually lamenting the decay of 
pulpit eloquence, to institute the comparison thus suggested, and tell us 
in what respects this volume is inferior to either of the former. Do the 
sermons it contains evince less ability? Have they fewer of the ele- 
ments of an effective eloquence? Are they less pervaded with the 
spirit of the gospel? Do they present with less clearness and promi- 
nence the peculiar doctrines in which the essence of Christianity con- 
sists and on which its power depend? Have they less sound thought, 
sound sense, or sound theology? Do they address the understanding, 
the conscience, or the heart less powerfully? Are they, in any respect, 
less adapted to be employed by the Spirit for the conversion of sinners 
or for the edification of saints? The notion which prevails so exten- 
sively that pulpit eloquence is declining has, in this volume, its refuta- 
tion. We here see that the master preachers of other days have worthy 
successors among the living. 

Nor is this all. Well as Mr. Fish has done his work, judicious as he 
has been in the choice of preachers and of sermons, we are confident 
that another volume, in no way inferior to this, might be compiled from 
the sermons of living preachers. Some preachers of the first rank have 
no discourses here. We have no fault to find with this. The volume 
is large enough. Another editor might have made a different selection, 
perbaps not a better one. We only wish to call attention to the fact 
that this work, though a fair, is by no means a complete representation 
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of the best pulpit eloquence of the nineteenth century. Nor is it always 
the best sermon of a preacher which appears in this volume. Preach- 
ers were themselves consulted as to the discourses which they desired 
should have a place here; this was a fitting and graceful act of courtesy 
to them, but, in some instances, they made the same sort of mistake 
which Milton made in holding his “ Paradise Regained” in higher esti- 
mation than his “ Paradise Lost.” An author can seldom decide wisely 
in regard to the comparative value of his own productions. In several 
cases, we think Mr. Fish would have made a better selection than the 
authors of the sermons have made. In brief, we believe it would not 
only be possible to select from the discourses of living divines another 
volume fully equal to this, but also that it would have been possible to 
make this even better than it is. 

We invite, also, a comparison between the American Pulpit, as it is 
represented in this work, and that of other countries. There are here 
eighteen discourses from American preachers of different denominations, 
In looking over this list of familiar and eminent names, we miss some 
which we had expected to see. Still we would not exclude any which 
are here. Of these American discourses, those of Dr. Nott, Dr. Beecher, 
Dr. Wayland and Dr. Skinner, have long been familiar to the readers of 
sermons, and are well worthy of the place they occupy here; others of 
scarcely less excellence are published now for the first time. American 
preaching, as it is here represented, is not inferior to any other in depth 
of thought, in clearness and force of expression, in discriminating views 
of truth, in pungent appeals to the conscience, in biblical instruction, in 
sober views of truth, in earnestness of thought and of style, in fitness 
to lead sinners to repantance, and to animate and strengthen the hearts 
of Christians. Nor is the preaching of this country, nor has it been for 
the last half century, as is sometimes said, simply an awakening preach- 
ing, fitted te drive men from their sins by the terrors of the law, rather 
than to win them by the attractions of the Saviour. It combines both 
these elements. But it needs all the excellencies it has, it needs to go 
forward in the career of improvement, in order to hold its place among 
its many rivals, and to retain and extend its influence among a free, an 
inquisitive, and a thinking people. : 

The Congregational Pulpit in this country has for its representatives 
in the work before us, Dr. Lyman Beecher, Dr. Mark Hopkins, and Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs, Jr. We have every reason to be satisfied with this 
selection. Dr. Beecher’s sermon is his well known discourse on “ The 
Remedy for Dueling,” which has been before the public for half a cen- 
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tury. Dr. Hopkins’ is his sermon on “The Relations of Science and 
Religion,” preached a few years since before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and published by request of that body, 
The sermon of Dr. Storrs—now for the first time printed—is on “ The 
Privilege of Communion with God.” These discourses, as would be 
expected from the character of their writers, are of very different tone 
and style; but they all exhibit a high order of thought and expression, 
of Christian earnestness and fidelity, and in some respects fairly repre- 
sent the Congregational preachers of this age, though Dr. Beecher be- 
longs to a past age, and has lived to see himself honored as other great 
and good men are honored after they are in Heaven. It will be observed 
that two of these discourses treat of very important topics which are on 
that ground where Christianity touches, not the individual heart to 
renovate and sanctify it, but public morals to purify them and science 
to consecrate it to God, and make it, instead of the antagonist, the 
servitor of the gospel. Dr. Beecher’s sermon is a most vigorous attack 
on the sin of dueling, which half a century ago prevailed to a great ex- 
tent among the public men of the country. (We are sorry to perceive 
the barbarous practice reviving.) Dr. Hopkins’ sermon is a philosophi- 
cal and eloquent exposure of the pretensions of that false science by 
which so many are deluded and led astray into infidelity. These are 
legitimate topics for the pulpit. Preachers are false to their trust if they 
do not, wher: the condition of society calls for it, preack on such topics. 
The Congregational ministers of this country have ever felt it incumbent 
on them, as the recognized guardians of morals and of Christianity, to 
assail all prevailing sins, to defend the gospel from all attacks, and to 
apply its principles to all the doings and the dealings of men. They 
will continue to do so. But it is a mistake to suppose that such themes 
constitute the staple of their preaching. The representations to that 
effect which have lately been made are the result of ignorance, or of 
malice, or of the tendency in men of advanced life to regard everything 
as deteriorating. We believe there is no class of preachers now exist- 
ing, who treat more, or more clearly and earnestly, of the doctrines of 
sin and redemption, of the relations and duties of individual souls to 
God, as a Moral Governor and Father; to Christ, as an atoning Saviour ; 
and to the Holy Ghost, as a Renewer and Sanctifier. Hence, Dr. 
Beecher’s magnificent discourse entitled “The Government of God De- 
sirable,” and Dr. Hopkins’ beautiful sermon on “ Spiritual W orship,” 
would have given a truer echo of the tone of preaching, which is heard 
from Sabbath to Sabbath from the Congregatioval pulpits of this country. 
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About one-third of the discourses in this volume are translated from 
foreign language. Of these the author says “no labor has been with. 
held to give them their best possible rendering into the English 
tongue.” This labor has not been in vain. The eminent gentlemen 
who have assisted Mr. Fish in this part of his work are amply qualified 
for their task. We have never seen better translations. These foreign 
sermons, too, are among the most useful to the American preacher in 
the volume. From the very fact that they are unlike the preaching 
with which he is most familiar, they will tend to quicken, to enlarge, 
and to liberalize his mind. Ile should not make the German or the 
French sermons his models, but he may learn much from both, and ac- 
quaintance with them will give him a freer, a more animated, and a 
warmer expression of the great truths of the gospel. 

We have long been familiar with the Introductory Essay, by Professor 
Park. It is written in the Professor's peculiar style, and shows his won- 
derful powers of illustration and rhetoric. It is well fitted to make the 
preacher feel the importance and the dignity of his work, and tremble 
in view of his weighty responsibilities. It was, we believe, originally 
preached as a sermon, and is not inferior in power to any of the dis- 
courses in the volume. It may be read with both intellectual and spir- 
itual profit at least once a year, by any preacher of the gospel. 

We have thus shown our high appreciation of the value of this volume. 
With the two which preceded it, and which form a part of the same de- 
sign and the same work, it constitutes indeed an invaluable repository 
of pulpit eloquence. Few preachers are able to purchase many volumes 
of sermons, but here, in these elegant and massive volumes, they may 
have, within a small compass and at a small cost, many of the best, the 
most suggestive, and the most inspiriting sermons which have ever been 
printed. With these volumes alone, a small library would be tolerably 
well stocked with sermons, and wealthy and benevolent men, who wish 
to make a present to their pastors or to other ministers of small means, 
will do well to procure the “ History and Repository of Pulpit Elo- 
quence,” and the volume which is the subject of this notice. 


The American Biographical Dictionary: Containing an account of the Lives, 
Character, and Writings of the most Eminent Persons deceased in North 
America, from its first Settlement. By Wriutam Atxen, D. D., &e. &e. Third 
Edition. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co., 1857. 

Nearly fifty years have elapsed since the original publication of this 
work, the first edition having appeared in 1809. It is the most copious, 
complete and valuable of the American biographical dictionaries—a 
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monument to the industry of the venerable author. It is not to be ex. 
pected that a work of this character should be free from blemishes. 
The space allotted to the persons described is, in many cases, not pro- 
portioned at all to their merits and fame. Why is one whole column 
given to the Indian chief, Logan, and only five lines to that Apostolic 
preacher, Bishop Hedding, of the Methodist Church? Why is nearly a 
column filled with the account of Rev. Jonathan Fisher, of Bluehill, 
Maine, while ten lines are deemed sufficient for James Marsh, one of the 
most remarkable scholars whom this country has produced, and only 
twice that number are allowed to James Fennimore Cooper, who is 
as widely celebrated as any American writer? We have remarked in 
general, that the biographical notices of ministers are more full than are 
those of civilians and of authors who are not of the clerical order. In 
one point of view, it is a good trait in the book that it presents an au- 
thentic record of many lives which would be otherwise forgotten, but 
which ought to be remembered—though in some cases there seems to 
be an effort to embalm obscurity. 

The author manifests a special interest in theological questions, 
especially such as have been in dispute between Unitarians and Calvin- 
ists in New England. This, probably, explains why he speaks of the 
theological character and various writings of Prof. Stuart and Dr. 
Woods so briefly, and through the long articles devoted to these names, 
discusses the “Sonship of Christ,” and their views on this point of 
school divinity. The same peculiarity of the author will account, per- 
haps, for the fact that he omits from the life of Dr. Channing any no- 
tice of his anti-slavery publications and other efforts in the cause of re- 
form. Throughout the work, the editor expresses with the utmost frank- 
ness, and without much reserve in respect to space, his own sentiments 
on all subjects. For example, we find in the brief article on John W. 
Webster, an earnest argument in favor of the death penalty. A similar 
declaration of the editor’s views on this subject is made in the account 
of Robert Rantoul, Jun. In the article on Daniel Webster, we are in- 
formed that had this statesman lived and been in power, settlers in 
Kansas would doubtless have been protected from the border ruffians. 

We regret to observe that Dr. Atlen has inserted in his work the fol- 
lowing statement concerning Dr. Noah Webster's Dictionary: “In the 
edition of 1840 were printed 4394 new words, freely furnished by the 
author of this Biographical work, the acknowledgment for which has 
not yet been made by the editor.” Our readers will judge of the rea- 
sonableness of this complaint when they learn the facts inthe case, 
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which are as follows:—1. The edition of 1840 was issued by the au- 
thor. “The Editor” of, Dr. Webster’s Dictionary had nothing to do 
with that edition, and is simply responsible for the additions and other 
changes which appear in the Quarto edition of 1847, (not 1854, as Dr. 
Allen erroneously states.) If an edition of Dr. Allen’s Dictionary should 
be published after his decease, he would hardly expect the editor to as- 
certain what assistance the author had received in his lifetime, and to 
make acknowledgments beyond what the author had seen fit to make 
himself. The editor would, of course, take the work as he would find it, 
and acknowledge, as far as he deemed proper, the aid afforded to himself in 
improving it. So far, therefore, as the remark of Dr. Allen is a reflec- 
tion on Dr. Goodrich, it is unjust and without foundation. 2. Dr. Web- 
ster was by no means indebted to Dr. Allen to the extent stated by the 
latter. During the last revision of the edition of 1840-41, Dr. Web- 
ster received from Dr. Allen, without solicitation, a manuscript list of 
words, few or none with either definitions or reference to authorities. 
On comparing it with the copy ready for the compositor, it was found 
that a large proportion of the words, with their definitions, had already 
been inserted, the result of Dr. Webster’s own reading in part, and in 
part the contribution of literary friends. Many of the words on the list 
were unimportant—mere compounds which explain themselves ; some 
were unauthorized, and some barbarous. The aid actually derived from 
the list was not so considerable, in the.view of Dr. Webster, as to call 
for a public acknowledgment. 3. When Dr. Webster was made ac- 
quainted with the fact that Dr. Allen felt aggrieved at the omission, he 
made a prompt and handsome acknowledgment through a Northampton 
paper, the Hampshire Gazette, published in the town where Dr. Allen 
resides. This was copied into other newspapers. The Appendix tothe 
edition of 1840-41, was prepared by Mr. Wm. G. Webster, the son of 
the author, and mainly compiled from Brande, Ure, Knowles, J. G. Per- 
cival, and other sources. It was done long after Dr. Allen’s manuscript 
had been returned to him, and this part of the work received but slight 
revision from Dr. Webster. 

We make these statements on the best authority, in order to do 
justice to the author and the editor of the American Dictionary, both 
of whom the assertion of Dr. Allen affects injuriously. 


Sir William Hamilton's edition of the collected works of Dougald 
Stewart, (in 9 vols.) is now complete. We may hope to see belore long, 
the lectures on Logic and other writings of the lamented Editor. 





